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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


BOOK | I. lt. 


exeidn wacay sod «.T.d, 

The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every city aims at some good. 
Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants : 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 

the highest aim at the highest good: 

The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 


Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

waca Téxmy cai waca peBodos duoiws Sé mpafis nai mpoaipects ayabov 
repos ehicaba: Soxei’ 866 xadées amednvavro reryaboy ob wdvr’ épieras. 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
wastes dvOpemos rou el8évas dpeyorra: Gia ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
waca &8accadia nal saga pabnois ‘Kl) «K Mpovmapxovens yiveras 
yrece«es. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘ But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
‘But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 
may be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 

VOL. I. B 


2 ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


‘We are all agreed about the end of the state, but we are not 
equally agreed about the definition of the ruler.’ 


“Ocot pew ody olovras modtrixdy Kat Bacidixdy Kal olxovopixdy Kai 
deomoredy eivas Tov adrdy «.7.A. 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s enquiry here, as in many other 
passages, is a criticism of Plato. See Politicus, 259 C, gavepiv 
Gs émornn pia wept may’ éott ravra* ravrnv 8é «ire Bacwdexny cite 
roherixyy etre olxovopuxny ris dvopace, pnder aire Scadepopeba. 

This criticism is further worked out in ii. c. 1-5; cp. especially, 
c. 2. §§ 2-8, where Aristotle shows that the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. An opposite view is maintained, or appears 
to be maintained by Socrates in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 12, where he 
SAYS, 7 Tay [Siow dmpeActa wrjOer pdvov Biapépe Tis rév xowadv; and § 7, 
where the good olxo»dpos is said to be the good orparnyds. This is 
a paradoxical way of insisting on the interdependence or identity 
of different callings; Aristotle rather dwells upon their diversity. 


oloy dv per dAdtyer. Sc. dpyov 9, OF apyy. 
A general notion gathered from the words sodcruréy cai Baosdcxiv 


K.TA. 


cal rodirindy 8é x.7.A., 
SC. rdv dpxovra A€yovas. 


rs emornpns THis ToLaUTHS, 

SC. mohiruxys, to be supplied either from the previous part of the 
sentence, or from the word soXerixd» which follows :—‘ According 
to the principles of the science which deals with this subject.’ Cp. 
i. 8. § 7, @dAarray roavrny, where roiavrny is to be explained from 
ddueias which precedes: and in the same chapter, § 9, roatry «rjos, 
where roatry (meaning ‘in the sense of a bare livelihood’) is 
gathered from airégures and py &’ ddAayjs in the previous section ; 
and ii. 4. § 4, 8e¢ 8¢ rowovrous eivas rovs dpxopevous pds 7d wesBapyeiv xal 
py vewrepifew; where roovrovs, meaning ‘disunited, is a notion 
supplied from the preceding words,—#rrov yap fora: duiia cower 
Svrey rey river kal rébv yuvaixéy : and il. 6. § 22, é&s pd» ov» ota dx Snpo- 
xparias nal powapxias Sei cumorava: ry roavTay wodsreiay, where the 
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idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Plato’s Laws, 
has to be gathered from the whole preceding passage. 


cata thy Ubnynpévny pebodor. 1. 3. 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp. c. 8.§ 1, Odws 8€ wepi mdons xrncews cal xpnparioriKys 
Gewpnowper xara tov ichnynpdvoy rpérov, ereimep nai 6 Sovdos ris krnoews 
Mépos Ts Hy, 

tdryquemy, ‘which we have followed,’ not merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
ii. 7. § 9 (xara rév ichnynudvoy rpénor), and therefore can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘ generally’ or ‘in this discussion.’ The pééodos, 
like the Acyos in Plato, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim. 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


eoxep yap ev trois Dros rd civOeroy péypt reév dovebérwyv drcynn 1. 3. 
dcarpeity (ravra yap éAdytora pdpia rou mavrés), ovTw xat mid €€ Sy 
Ouvyxetas oxomouvres CYyopeba Kat wept ToUTwy paddoy, ri re dcapépovow 
GAAHAwy Kai i Te TExvexdy evdexeras AaBeiw wept éxaaToy THY pybévTwy. 

rourey may either refer 1)* to ¢€ S» ovyerras, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl): in the latter case it is paraphrased by epi 
«xaotor rev pnbévreay, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
10 rotrw» cp. supra c. 2. §§ 2, 12, etc.,ctc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

xai, according to the first explanation=‘as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second, =‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things. dowep év rois 
cddos .. nai wept rourey is repeated or resumed in Gowep év rois dddAocs 
aai dv rovras at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. § 1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e. g. in the nature 
of the authority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
$7 ff.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 
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4 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


frame, is a truth strongly felt by Plato (Rep. v. 462 D), less strongly 
by Aristotle (infra c. 2. § 13). 


ei 8n res €£ apyns Ta mpdypara pudpeva Breecev, Sowep dv rois GAdots, 
kal éy rovras xdddor’ dy ovra Oewpnoecer. 

Aristotle does not mean that politics are to be studied in the 
light of history; but rather that the complex structure of the state is 
to be separated into the simple elements out of which it appears to 
be created. Yet the two points of view are not always distin- 
guished by him; and his method of procedure is often historical 
(e. g. in Book v) as well as analytical. 


cai €v... hurois guaondy rd ehierbat, olov aird, rotobroy xaraderelv 
Erepov, 

Aristotle, like Plato (Symp. 186), attributed sex to plants, male 
and female being combined in the same plant. The analogy of 
plants and animals is drawn out; De Gen. Anim. i. c. 23. 

TAUTG morety, 

SC. rd mpoopepeva ind rou dpxovros, another instance of the vague 
antecedent (c. 1. § 2 and c. 2. § 12). 


my Aedduxny paxatpay. 

Evidently an instrument that could serve other purposes than 
that of a knife. Compare the OBedXcoKoAVX MOY mentioned in iv. 
15.§ 8. The Delphian knife is described by Hesychius as \ap- 
Bavovoa éutpoobey pépos o8npovy, ‘ having an iron part added to it in 
front.’ The name is in some way connected with the sacrifice at 
Delphi, and is said in the appendix to the Proverbiorum Centuria, 
1. 94 (p. 393 Schneidewin) to have passed into a proverb directed 
against the meanness of the Delphians in taking a part of the 
sacrifices and in charging for the use of the sacrificial knife. (See 
Goettling, Commentatio de Machaera Delphica, Jena, 1856.) We 
may agree with Schlosser in thinking that the matter is unimportant. 


rd dice dpxov ovx Zxoves, .. . yiveras 9 coweria avray Sovdns eal Sovdov. 

‘Among barbarians women are slaves. The reason is that all 
barbarians are equally slaves: there is no ruling principle among 
them such as gives the true relation of husband and wife, of master 
and slave; they are all upon a level.’ Cp. infra, cc. 12, 13. 
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“ oixoy péy mporiora yuvaixa re Bow 1’ dpornpa’’ 2. 5. 
Compare Wallace’s Russia (p. 90. ed. 8). ‘The natural labour 
unit (i.e. the Russian peasant family of the old type) comprises 
a man, a woman, and a horse.’ 
eis wacay npuépay. 2. 5- 
‘For wants which recur every day,’ and therefore can never be 
left unsatisfied. 


dpoxdrvous. 2. 5. 

‘ Sitting in the smoke of one fire’ is read by MSS. of the better 
class, P*, Ls, corr. Mb, William de Moerbek ; époxdmous by the rest 
(Susemihl). The meaning of the latter word ‘fed at the same 
manger’ is better suited to the context. 


7 & éx mredvev oixiay xowevia RpPSTH xpnoews Evexev py Epyuepov KwOpH. B. 5. 

There was a time when the xcopy or village community had an 
important place in Greek life. Cp. iii. 9. § 14, where it is joined 
with yévos (wdhis 8¢ 4 yevav Kal Kopav xowwvia (wns redeias xal ai- 
rapxous), and Thucydides, i. 5: ib. 10 (xara xopas 8€ re mada 
ris “EdAddos rporp oixoOcions, SC. ris Zeaprns). Such communities 
lasted into historical times in tolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, and 
even in Laconia. During the life of Aristotle himself the villages 
of Arcadia had been united by Epaminondas in the city of Mega- 
lopolis (cp. note on ii. 2. § 3). 

apem. To be taken with the words which follow: ‘When they 
began no longer to regard only the necessities of life.’ 

podiora 8 xara guow Coxer 7) Kepn aroiuia oikias etvar’ obs xadovgi 2. 6. 
suves SpoydXaxtas, waidds re cal waidwr waidas. 

‘The tie of relationship is still acknowledged in the village, 
which in its most natural form is only a larger family or a colony of 
the family.’ (There should be a comma in the Greek after 
époydAacras; the words saidas re «tA. though construed with 
aadoiow, being really an explanation of droxia.) The form of 
the village community is most natural, not when composed of 
individuals combined by chance, say, for the purposes of plunder 
or self-defence, but when the family becoming enlarged leaves its 
Original seat and finds anew home. The expression dwouia olaias is 
not strictly accurate, for the village might grow up on the same spot. 


2. 6. 


6 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


Cp. Cicero de Officiis, i. 17, ‘Nam cum sit hoc natura 
commune animantium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima 
societas in ipso conjugio est: proxima in liberis: deinde 
una domus, communia omnia. Id autem est principium urbis 
et quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum conjunc- 
tiones, post consobrinorum sobrinorumque; qui cum una domo 
jam capi non possunt, in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. 
Sequuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures pro- 
pinqui. Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum.’ 

dpoydAakres, a rare term for yewwqra or pparepes. 

&:d xat rd mpG@rov €Bacidevovro ai médets, kat viv ere TA EOvy’ ex 
Bacidevopévov yap auvpOov, maca yap oixia Baoideverat td rov 
apeaBurdrov, Sore xat ai drotxia: $id thy cuyyéveray. «ai rovr’ dor 


& A€yes “Opnpos, ‘Oepsoreves Sé Exacros 


waidsoy 7d dAdxov.’ 
oropddes yap’ Kal ovre 1rd apxatoy axovv, Kai rovs Oeovs 8é da rovro 
navres act BaoieverOat, Gre cat airoi of per Ere Kai vow, of 8€ rd dpyaioy 
€BaciWevovro’ § Sowep 8€ xat ra €(8n €avrois adopoovcow of avOpwrot, ovrw 
cat rous Bious ray Geary. 

The argument is as follows: The rise of the village from the 
family explains also the existence of monarchy in ancient Hellas. 
For in the family the eldest rules. This rule of the eldest in the 
family is continued into the village, and from that passcs into the 
state. In support of his opinion Aristotle quotes what Homer 
says of the Cyclopes (a passage also quoted by Plato, Laws 680, 
in a similar connexion), and he further illustrates it by men’s ideas 
about the Gods, to whom they attribute a regal or patriarchal form 
of government, such as their own had been in primitive times. 

ra ¢6vm here as in ii. 5. § 2 (see note in loco), a general term for 
barbarians. 

éx Bacievopdvor yap ournddor. 

Aristotle is here speaking of one kind of monarchy, which may 
be called the patriarchal. In iii. 14. § 12, he attributes the rise of 
monarchy to the benefits conferred on the inhabitants of a country 
in peace or war by distinguished individuals, whereas in this 
passage he assigns to it a patriarchal origin. Both accounts 
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have probably a certain degree of truth in them. And doubtless 

in history either form of monarchy may have taken the place of 

the other; a series of undistinguished kings may have been in- 

terrupted by the hero or legislator, and the hero or legislator may 

have transmitted his power to his posterity. Cp. also iv. 13. § 12. 
dsa THY ovyyéveay. 

Either ‘the relation of the members of the xcopy (yevos) to one 
another,’ or ‘to the original oixia.’ 

* Oeporever 8€ Exagros rraidev 73° dddxor.’ 

Odyssey ix. 114; again alluded to in Nicom. Ethics x. 9. § 13, 
xuarenuas Oeprrevar taidwv 3’ dddxov. 

éonep 8€ xai ra etdn éavrois adopowicw of dvOpwros orm Kal rovs 
Bious ray Oca. 

This is especially true of the Greeks, who limited the divine by 
the human ; in other mythologies the idea of a superior being who 
could not be conceived, led to extravagance and grotesqueness. 
And even among the Greeks, the light of fancy was always 
breaking in, though not in such a manner as to impair the 
harmony of the poetical vision. 

TéAELOS WOXS. 

Opposed to mpérn (§ 5). 

yuwoudmn pey oby rov (ny évexey, oboa S¢€ rou ed (yy. 

‘ The state is created for the maintenance of life, but when once 
established has a higher aim.’ 

ovga partly derives its meaning from ywouem, ‘having a true 
being ’ opposed to ‘coming into being’ (cp. ovoia and yéveors). 

9 8¢ Guarg tTEhOG eoriv. 

By Aristotle the end of a thing is said to be its nature; the best 
and alone self-sufficing development of it. From this tran- 
scendental point of view the state is prior to the individual, the 
whole to the part (§ 12). But he is not always consistent in his 
use of language ; for while in this passage he speaks of the state 
as the end or final cause of the oisia, in Nic. Ethics viii. 12. § 7 he 
also speaks of the oixia as prior to the state and more necessary 


(xpérepov xai dvayxarepor oixia wédcws), Cp. Categories c. 12, 14 @ 26. 


cixep kai ai spires Koweoviat, 


2. 8. 


2. 10. 


3. 10. 


2. 12. 


8 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘If the original elements of the state exist by nature, the state 
must exist by nature.’ But is the argument sound? are not two 
senses of the word nature here confused? 

rav guoet 4 drs. 

i.e. because it is the end, the fulfilment, the self-sufficing, the 
good: yet there is another sense of the word ¢vats, which is not 
applicable to the state. 


duces ToLOUTOS Kal roAduou emtOupnrns, Gre wep dCuE dy Sowep év werrois. 

Lit. ‘ For the alien, who is by nature such as I have described, is 
also a lover of war.’ 

The margin of one MS. supported by the old Latin Version 
(which gives ‘sicut in volatilibus’) reads merewots. merois is the 
reading of one late MS., werrois apparently of all the rest. In 
support of the last a very difficult epigram of Agathias (Pal. 
Anthology, ix. 482) is adduced in which the term a{vé occurs in 
the description of a game played with dice and similar to our back- 
gammon; the game is not however called erro, nor does the 
description answer to the game of merroi. The word d{vé, when 
applied to a game, may mean either ‘ exposed’ or ‘blocked,’ and 
so incapable of combination or action. With ¢v werewois, Stuf might 
be interpreted of birds of prey which fly alone, the solitary opposed 
to the gregarious: cp. wavrés ayedaiov (gov in the next sentence. 

But neither ¢v werrois nor é» werewois can be precisely explained. 
The variations of reading (omission of a{vé &», alteration into dvev 
(vyou rvyxavev) shew that the copyists were in a difficulty. We can 
only infer that whether applied to birds or to the pieces of a game, 
the word a{vé is here used as a figure representing the solitude of 
a savage who has no city or dwelling-place. 

dors. 

Either 1) *‘ why,’ or 2) ‘that.’ In either case the reason is sup- 
plied from what follows (§ 11) :—‘ Man has the faculty of speech, 
and speech was given him that he might express pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, the ideas which lie at the basis of the state.’ 


9 8¢ Todt Koweria wotet olxlay xal wdduv. 
rourey, sc. ‘of these perceptions, or rather ‘of those who have 
these perceptions.’ For the vague antecedent see note on § 2. 
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wai wpérepoy 37 17} puces x,t. A. 

In idea the state is prior to the family, as the whole is prior to 
the part, for the true or perfect family cannot exist until human 
nature is developed in the state: but in time, and in history, the 
family and the village are prior to the state. The state is duce 
spérepov, but the family xpd»@ spérepor. See above, note on § 8, and 


Categ. c. 12, 14 a, 26. 


dcapbapcion yap fora: ToLadTy. 

Referring either 1) to dpovipos:—‘ When the powers of the 
hand are destroyed (&ad@apeica) it will only be such in an equivocal 
sense ;’ or 2) *to Somep Asbivy ‘it will be like a stone hand.’ Cp. 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Liderty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 128, ‘A man 
would no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a 
hand would be a hand without the rest of the body.’ 


Eres pev ob» ) modus xal hice nal rpérepow f éxaoros, Snow ef yap py 2. 


avrapmns éxaoros xwpiobeis, dpoiws Trois GAdors pépeow eber mpds rd SAov. 

This is a resumption of the words; xai mpérepoy 8) rH hie x.7.A. 
in $12. ‘That the state exists by nature and is prior to the indi- 
vidual is proved by the consideration that the individual is not 
self-sufficing ; he is therefore a part, like every other part, relative 
to the whole and so implying it.’ 


core i Onpioy fj Geds. 

Compare the old scholastic aphorism derived from Aristotle 
that ‘the man who lives wholly detached from others must be 
either an angel or a devil ;’ quoted by Burke, ‘Thoughts on the 
causes of the present discontent,’ vol. i. p. 340, edit. 1826. 


duce pev ob» 7 Spun. 

‘ True, the political instinct is implanted in all men by nature: yet 
he who brought them together in a state was the greatest of bene- 
factors’ : or 2) with a less marked opposition : ‘ The political instinct 
is natural; and he who first brought men together [and so 
developed it] was the greatest of benefactors.’ 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle presupposes a given material, upon 
which, according to the traditional Greek notion, the legislator 
works. Society is born and grows, but it is also made. 


- 12. 


. 13. 


14. 


14 


. 15. 


2. 16. 


10 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


6 8 dvOpwros nda eywv pvierat povhoes nat dpery, ols éxt ravavria 
€ore xpnoOa padtora. 

1) *érdka fxov = drdiopévos, the words dpovjoe «ai dperg being 
datives of the instrument. It seems strange at first sight to speak 
of dpdémors and dpern as capable of a wrong direction. We might 
rather have expected Aristotle to have distinguished dpdéynors from 
what in Nic. Eth. vi. 12. § 9, is called de:édrys, (an intellectual capacity 
which may receive a good direction and become ¢pdévnors ; but may 
also when receiving a bad direction become savoupyia) and dpern, 
from what in the same passage of the Ethics is spoken of as mere 
gue} dper} (Nic. Eth. vi. 13. §§ 1 and 2) or in the Magna Moralia 
i. c. 35, 1197 b. 39, aS dppai ries dvev Adyou mpds ta avdpeia cul ra 
dixaa «.r.A., which may become injurious unless directed by reason 
(dvev vod BraBepai aivovra ovat, Nic. Eth. vi. 13, §1). But the transfer 
of certain words from a good to a neutral sense or from a technical 
to a general one is common in Aristotle; and in the fluctuating state 
of philosophical language may be expected to occur. We must not 
suppose that he always employed words in the same senses; or that he 
had a scientific vocabulary fixed by use and ready on all occasions. 

2) Bernays and others translate ‘Man is by nature equipped 
with arms or instruments for wisdom and virtue ;’ i.e. Man has a 
natural capacity which may be developed into ¢pdévyors and dpern, 
or may degenerate into their opposites. This gives an excellent 
meaning and agrees in the use of words as well as in thought with 
the passage in the Ethics referred to above. But the construction 
of the dative in the sense of ‘for’ after GrAa éyov is impossible. 
Or if 3) the datives are taken with vera, a construction which is 
quite possible, the words omda éywv become pointless. In_ this 
uncertainty of the construction the general meaning is clear; viz., 
that ‘man has intelligence and an aptitude for virtue, gifts which 
are in the highest degree capable of abuse.’ 

éni ravarria <are xpyobas padiora, There is an inaccuracy in these 
words; for it is not virtue and knowledge which can be turned to 
the worst uses (cp. Rhet. i. 1355 b. 4) but the finer nature which is 
alone capable of virtue. Cp. Goethe’s Faust, Prologue in Heaven, 
where Mephistopheles says, ‘Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s 
allein nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein;’ and Nic. Eth. vii. 6. 
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§ 7, @arroy 8€ Onpidrys xaxias hoBepwrepoy 8¢. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—xat éx rovray 37 
rey ardpey xai of ra péeyrra Kaka épya(éuevots ras woAes yiyvovra Kai ToUs 
iSedras xai of rayaGd, ot dy ravry TUXwor puevres® opixpa 8€é huors ovdev péya 
ovdemore ovdeva otre idiaryny ovre mdduw 8pG. 


i 8¢ Sexatocuvy sroderexdy’ 9 yap Sixn modmriayns Kowwvias rafts eoriv’ 7 2. 16. 
Se Bixn rov 8ucaiov xpiors. 

‘But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ 

In this passage dixn is the ‘administration of justice’: d«aooiw, 

‘the virtue of justice’: 1d dSixaov, ‘the principle of justice to be 
applied in each case.’ | 


oixias 8€ pépn, €€ Sv ads oixia cuviorara’ oixia 8€ réAews éx 3. 1. 
Bovrwy cai eAevOd per. 

av&is = ‘in turn.’ ‘ As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now proceeds to speak. 


ravra 8 éori Seomorixn Kai yaprnh (deovupor yap 9 yuvaxos Kai avdpos 8, 2. 
ovfevgs) xai rpiroy rexvowownrur. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yayexn and rexvoronnrun. In ordinary Greck 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children’: here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Thezt. 182 A, where he calls wodérns an dAddxoroy 
Seopa, and Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis rd olxovopucdy Sixasoy, OF rd pds yuvaica 
dinacow: cp. also c. 12. § 1 infra, where warp is used for what is 
here called rexsowocyrixm. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 


3. 4. 
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3, 8, x1, De Interp. c. 2 and 3, and infra iii. 1. § 7, where similar 
remarks are made upon dsacéyola, upon the anonymous mean of 
rtorpia and ddrormia, upon adoBia the excess of courage, and 
upon dvopa adpioroy, pnya ddépicroy, ddpioros apxn. 

écrwcay 8 attra: tpeis As eirropev, 

‘Let us assume the relationships, by whatever names they are 
called, to be three, those which I have mentioned.’ Cp. epi rpidpy § 1 
above. The passage would read more smoothly if ai were inserted 
before rpeis: ‘let there be those three.’ 


rois dé rapa Giow rd deond lew. 
Many traces of this sophistic or humanistic feeling occur in 
Greek Poetry, especially in Euripides: some of the most striking 
are collected by Oncken, Die Staaislehre des Aristoteles, vol. ii. pp. 
34-36 :— 
Eurip. Ion, 854—856,— - 
éy yap te ros dovdotow aicxurny pepe 
rouvoya’ ra 8 GAdXa mdvra ray eAevOepar 
ovdeis xaxlwv Soidos, doris évOdos 7. 

ib. Helena, 726 ff.,— 
kaxds yap cons py o¢fe ra Seororey 
nat fvyyeynbe xai fvvwdiver xaxois. 
éyo perv einy, xel wéhuy’ tpev Aarpis, 
éy Toit yervaioow npOpnpdvos 
BovrAorct, rouvop’ ote Exo eAevOepov 
roy vou 8e. | 

ib. Melanippe, fr. 515,— | 

Sovroy yap éabddy robvop ov duapbepe 
woddoi 8 dyueivous clot rev ddevOdper. 

Philem. apud Stobeum,— 

why Sotdos 9 rts, ovbey Frrov, Séowora, 
drOpexos otrés dor, dy dvOpenos 7. 
ib. fr. 39,— 
why Sovddés dort, capxa THY auTny cya 
vee yap ovdeis Sovdos é¢yernbn wore 
9 8 ad Tix 1d cepa caredovdécaro. 
Biaov yap, 
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Either 1) *= sapa diow or simply 2) ‘ brought about by violence ;’ 
Bia may be opposed either to duos or »dpos or both. 


Gowep 82 dv tais dpropdvas téxvais dvayxaiuy dv ely tmdpyew va 4. I. 
olxeia Spyava, «i péAdjee droredecOnoerOas 1d Epyov, otTw Kal Te 
olxovopixdy, 

The first six words Somep ... réxvais are read as in Bekker 
supported by some MSS. There is also MS. authority for the 
omission of 8; and for the omission of both 8¢ and é». 

Retaining Bekker’s reading, we must either 1) *translate, as in 
the text, making the apodosis to érel ot» begin with «ai 4 xrnrixn ; 
or 2) d€ after Sowep may be regarded as marking the apodosis; or 
3) the sentence may be an anacoluthon; as frequently after éret in 
Aristotle (cp. Rhet. ii. 25, 1402 b. 26 émet yap 6 pév xarryopay 3’ eixérev 
dwodeixwvow x.r.d.). If we omit 8¢, the apodosis still begins with Sowep. . 

vais Spopéras réxvas: The arts which have a definite sphere, 
such as the art of the pilot, or of the carpenter, contrasted with the 
ill defined arts of politics or household management, cp. c. 13, 
$ 13 5 yap Bavavaos rexvirns apepopérny rid exer Bovdeiay. 

Instead of Bekker’s reading ovrw xai ra» oixovopsxey another 
reading ovrw xai rq oixovoysxge has been proposed on the authority 
of the old translation (Moerbek) ‘sic et yconomico. But ré» 
oixovoxixew is more idiomatic and has the support of the greater 
number of MSS. Sc. oixeia épyava Sei tmdpyec. 


nal Gowep Cpyavoy pd dpydver. 4. 2. 
Not ‘instead of’ but ‘taking precedence of’:—the slave is in 
idea prior to the tool which he uses. He is an instrument, but he 
is also a link between his master and the inferior instruments 
which he uses and sets in motion. 
For the use of spd cp. the proverb quoted in c. 7. § 3 dotAos apd 
SovAov, deowdrns xpo Seowdrov. So the hahd is spoken of as dpyaser 
spd épydver (De Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687 a. 21). 


@ yap gdiwaro «.1.d. 4. 3. 
The connexion is as follows :—‘ There are not only lifeless but 
living instruments; for the lifeless instrument cannot execute its 


purpose without the living.’ 
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4.4. ra péy oty Acydpeva Spyava wounTiKa Spyard dors, rd Se KTHpA wpak- 
tuxéy’ amd pev yap rhs xepxidos érepdy rs ylveras mapa ry xpiow abrijs, 
ard 8é ris éaOyros Kal rijs kAins 1 xpHots pdvoy. 

It was said that a possession is an instrument for maintaining 
life, and there seems to be no reason why both erjpera and gpyava 
should not be regarded as different aspects of wealth (cp. infra 
c. 8. § 15, 6 8é rAovros opydvwr wAnOds eorw olxovopixdy Kal rodiriKoy, 
and Plato Politicus 287 D, who feels the difficulty of specialising the 
notion of an dpyavoy: ‘there is plausibility in saying that everything 
in the world is the :ns/rument of doing something’). But here the 
term instrument, used in a narrower sense, is opposed to a posses- 
sion, and regarded as a mere instrument of production. A parallel 
distinction is drawn between production and action, and the slave 
is described as the instrument of action. But he is also spoken of 
as the ‘instrument preceding instruments’ (§ 2), words which rather 
indicate the minister of production. Aristotle passes from one 
point of view to another without marking the transition. 

He wants to discriminate the household slave from the artisan ; 
but in the attempt to make this distinction becomes confused. 
The conception of the slave on which he chiefly insists is that he 
is relative to a master and receives from him a rule of life: c. 13. 
§§ 12-14. He therefore differs from the artisan. 

ra Aeydpeva, e.g. instruments such as the shuttle, etc. 


4.5. 6 8€ Bios mpagis, ob moingis €rrw’ 316 nai 6 Sovdos imnperns rev mpos 
THY wpasu. 
‘ Life is action, and therefore the slave, i.e. the household slave, is 
the minister of action, because he ministers to his master’s life.’ 


4.5.  1O yup péptor ob pdvoy dddov dori popioy, dAAG cai dAws dAdov. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 8, rd 8€ arya xai rd réxvov, fws dv yy mndixor 
xal py xeopo67, Gowep pépos avrou. 
4.5.  Sdos éxeivov. 
Pate The master although relative to the slave has an existence of 
“his own, but the slave’s individuality is lost in his master. 


5. 1. 76 Abye Gcwpica: xa Ex Tov ywomudven xarapabey. 


Here as elsewhere Aristotle distinguishes between reasoning and 
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facts, the analogy of nature supplying the theory, the observation 
of the differences which exist_ among mankind, the fact. Cp. infra 

_avii. 1. § 6, and Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 1; ix, 8.§ 2; x, 1.§4, and Plato (Polit. 
278 D), who speaks of the ‘long and difficult language of facts.’ 
The verbal antithesis of Adyos and épyov, which in Thucydides is 
often merely rhetorical, enters deeply into the philosophy of 
Aristotle. There is however no real opposition between them 
‘any more than between the a priori and a posteriori reasoning of 
modern philosophers, which are only different modes of proving or 
lof conceiving the same fact. 


E0005 cx yererijs. 5. 2. 
‘From their very birth,’ or, with a logical turn, ‘to go no further 
than the state of birth ;’ cp. c. 13. § 6, xat rotro evOis ipnyyrat epi 
ray Yuxny and infra § 4, rd 8€ (gov mpérov «.7.X. 


Gwou 8¢ To per dpyet, ro 8€ Gpyerat, Eort Tt TOUTwWY Epyoy. 6. 3. 

‘As ruler and subject, they may be said to have a work or 
function—the one to command, the other to obey, apart from any 
other work or function.’ 


etr” ex ouvexey ei’ ex Sinpynpdvew. 5. 3. 
For the division of quantity into continuous and discrete, cp. 
Categ. 6. 1, p. 4b. 20, and Nic. Eth. ii. 6.§ 4. The human frame | 
would be an instance of the first, musical harmony or a chorus or an 
army of the second. The wddts may be said to partake of the nature | 
of both in being one body and having many offices or members. 


aai rovro ex Tis éndons vocws drvmapyxes Tois euyuyxots’ xai yap ev 5. 4. 
Tos py perexoucs (wns dari ris apy, voy dppopias. 

1) The connexion is as follows: ‘This principle of a superior 
is found in living beings, but not confined to them. “It is derived 
‘from the universal nature, for it pervades all things, inanimate as 
well as animate’ (so Bernays). It is remarkable that Aristotle , 
recognises a common principle pervading alike organic and in- : 
organic nature. 

2) Or é« is partitive ; see Bonitz, Index Arist. 225 b. 11 ff. ‘Out 
of all the kingdom of nature this is found [especially] in living 
beings’ (Stahr, Susemihl). But according to this interpretation, 
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the addition of pddwora after evundpye, suggested by Susemihl, appears 
to be indispensable to the meaning. 
oloy appovias. 
Either 1)* ‘as in musical harmony there is a ruling’ principle 
( determining the character of the harmony,’ or 2) ‘as harmony is 
a ruling principle governing the combinations of sounds,’ The 
first accords best with the common meaning of the word dppovia 
and with the use of the genitive. 


5.4. é£wrepixwrdpas. 
‘Somewhat foreign to the present subject,’ not in the sense of 


éLarepixol Acyot. 


-_ A a 


5. 4. 13. Be (Gov apatov ouvéorynxey éx Wuxijs Kal odparos, by rd pew dpxov 
dori hice 1d 8° dpydpevoy. . 
i.e. ‘the living creature, as soon as we begin to analyse it, is 
found to consist of soul and body.’ 
The opposition expressed by 8¢ in rd 8 (gor is as follows: ‘not 
to speak of the whole of nature, but of the living creature only.’ 
For sxparov (which is to be taken with curéornce) meaning either 
‘to go no further,’ or ‘as the first result of analysis,’ cp. sparoy 
év (gy Ocwpnoa infra § 6, and the similar use of ed@vs supra § 2. 


5. 5. dei 8é oxoneiv ev rois Kata iow Exoves pAddov rd Puce Kal py ev rois 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 9. § 8 and Cicero Tusc. Disput. i. 14 ‘ num dubi- 
tas quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima quaque natura?’ 


6.6. dar 8 ovy Somep Aéyouev. 
A resumption of the words 13_3¢ {gov xpérov above. 


5.6. 9 péev yap Wuxn «7d. 
Psychology, like logic, is constantly made by Aristotle and 
Plato the basis or form of politics. The.individual is the image of 
the state in the complexity of his life and organisation, and the rela- 
ee ee ee ee 
tions of the parts of the. state are expressed and even suggested by 
the divisions of the soul, and the relations of mind and body. 
: a he aa asi 
5.7.  rvyxdves yap cwrplas otras. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 2 dpyow 8¢ hive: nal dpydpevor did rv cernplay. 
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cixep nal trois eipnpdvors. 5. 8. 
— Le. for the animals, for the body, for the female sex, for ré 
wabyrudy pépioy r7s Wuxis, to which he has just referred as inferiors. 


8: nal ddov éoriv. 5. 9. 
‘Because he is by nature capable of belonging to another, he 
does belong to another.’ 





ra yap Dra (ga ob Adyou aicbavdpeva, GANd srabnpacww Uanperet” nai 7 6. 9. 
xpeia 8é wapadAdrre puxpdr. 

‘The difference between the slave and the animal is that the 
slave can apprehend reason but the animal cannot; the us¢_of 
_them is much the same.’ ; 

Aristotle is chiefly dwelling on the resemblance between the 
slave and the animal: but in noting the difference, he has not duly 
subordinated it to the general tone of the passage. Hence an 
awkwardness in the connection. 





Bovderas péy otvy 9 vcis cai ra capara dadpdpovra woeiy ra rev 5,10. 
ChevOepev nai rev Souder, ra piv loxupa wpds ry avayxaiay ypjow, ra F 
opOa aai dypnora spds ras roavras épyacias, dAdd xphotpa mpos modcrexdy 
Biow (ovros 8¢ nai yivera: digpnpévos cis re riv wodepiayY Xpeiay Kal THY 
cipyrxy), ovpBaiver 8¢ sodAdxis xai rolvayrioy, rods piv ra oSpaT exer 
EhevOlpew rovs 3é ras uyds. 

‘Nature would in fact like, if she could, to make a difference 
between the bodies of freemen and slaves . . . but her intention is 

not always fulfilled; for some men have the bodies and some the 

- souls of freemen :’ that is to say, they are deficient in the other 

half. The bodies of freemen and the souls of freemen are found 
indifferently among freemen and slaves: or, referring rois pe» to 
the freemen and rovs 3¢ to the slaves: ‘the one (the freemen) may 
have the bodies only of freemen, i.e. the souls of slaves, the others 
(the slaves) may have the souls of freemen.’ 

@evOiper must be taken both with cepara and Wuxds. 

Bowderas expresses, first of all, ‘intention’ or ‘design ;’ secondly, 
‘tendency.’ The personal language easily passes into the imper- 
sonal. Cp. for the use of SovdAopa Nic. Eth. v. 8. § 14, BotAcras 
péivaw paddov, SC. rd vdmsopa, and infrac. 12.§ 32. For the general 
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6. 3, 4. 


thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), ofmore Sovdein xepary leia 
mépunev | add’ alet oxodeh, xaixéva Aofdy Exe, 


GX’ ovy dpolws padioy icity rd re THs Wuyis KdAXos Kai rd Tov 
ooparos. 

The connection is,—‘ There is as great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.’ For the ‘sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 
by that is wisdom seen,’ and the words preceding. 


Sre pév rolvuy elo hice twes of pév ddcdGepor, of 82 SovAoL, havepdr’ 

ol pév and of 8¢ are not subdivisions of ris, which is itself parti- 
tive, but there appears to be a pleonastic confusion of two con- 
structions ; 1) revés pév eAcdOepos reves 8é Botdos: and 2) of pév drevbe- 
poe of 8 8ovAo. In other words the construction beginning with 
rwes has varied into of pév—oi 8¢. 


Sowep propa ypapovra mapavopwv. 

«But a convention by which captives taken in war are made 
slaves, is a violation of nature, and may be accused of illegality 
like the author of an unconstitutional measure.’ The more 
common view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. § 73, duos yap éy 
raow avOperas aidids cori, Srav modepovvrear wéXts GAG, Trav Edvrev eivat 
cal rd oa@para tray ev ri wed Kai Ta xpnpara, 


aircoy 8¢ ravrns Tis auguaSyrycews, nai § wovet rods héyous éwadddr- 
vew, ors rpdéwow twa aperi tvyxdvovea xoprylas cal Bidfecba: Sivarat 
padsora, nal €or aei rd xparovy dv inepoxy dyabou rivds, Sore Soxeiv ps} 
vev dperis eivas viv Biay, ddAa wepi row Bixalov pdvor elva tiv dugioBn- 
mnow. Aid yap TodTo rois piv elwora Bonet rd Binacov elva, rois 8 aird 
rouro Bixaoy, rd riv xpeirrova Gpyew, enei Sracrdvrev ye yupis rodrer 
tav Adyev off’ loxupdy ovbiy Exovow obre wBaviv Erepor ASyou, ds ob det 
rd BéAriow xar’ dperhy Epyew cai Seord (ev. 

8 ost ros Adyous, xr. Not ‘makes the reasons ambiguous’ 
(Liddell and Scott), but ‘makes the arguments pass from one 
side to the other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory,’ as in the Homeric phrase, éyosdov woAdporo | sreipap éwah- 


rd 
s 
° 
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Adfayres (IL. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rupapvidos 8 eidn dv0 
pev dceDroper ey ols wept Baorrelas erecxoroiper, 8a 7d th» Suvagp 
éwadAdrrewy sws alray xal mpds ry Baoweiay, Vi. 1. § 3,—raira 
yap ovrdvalduera rout ras woXireias érad\drrev, Sore apioroxpatias re 
SAsyapxeeds elvas Kal wodsreias Snpoxparixeorépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ 15. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there is an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 352 ff. . 

Asa yap rovro, «.r.r. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays : the phrase rovrey ray Adyer in § 4 refers, not 
to the rots Adyeus of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 


that justice is the rule of a superior. These two positions, according 
sa Aseicalc tae w Coane ced which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist (§ 3). This common ground is the 
connexion between dperj and fia; the point in dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior in virtue is not entitled to rule: ‘ but there is no force or 
plausibility in this ’ [and therefore they cannot be kept apart, but 
must be combined]. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 
viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 
superior in virtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves, for what is allowed by law may be in a higher sense 
illegal. Captives taken in war are by law usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature’s freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 
and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
c. 6. §§ 1 and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence ; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 
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The chief difficulties in this complicated passage are the 
following :— 

(1) The opposition of justice to virtue, which is, perhaps, only 
to virtue in the lower sense of the word. 

(2) What is the meaning of 8:4 yap rovro (§ 4)? See Eng. text. 

(3) Is edvoa a) a principle excluding slavery (Bernays), or 4) 
justifying slavery, as existing for the protection of the inferior 
races (cp. 5.§ 11, ols nal ovupdéper rd Sovdeverr, 6. § 10 and iii. 6. § 6)? 
The thesis that ‘justice is benevolence’ is held by Aristotle to be 
not inconsistent with slavery, that is, with the just rule of a superior. 

(4) Do the words duaordvrev xwpis=a)* ‘being kept apart and 
not combined, placed in bare opposition,’ or 4) ‘ being set aside ?’ 
Both uses of &éoreoGa: are justified by examples ; in support of the 
former we may quote Ar, de Caelo, ii. 13, 295 a. 30, dre ra orotxeia 
(sc. of Empedocles) dcerorqxes xwopis id rod veicovs, and supra c. 5. 
§§ 2, 8; and this meaning agrees better with the context. 

(5) Do the words drepos Adyo refer a) to one of the two 
preceding propositions, or 5) to a further alternative? It is 
doubtful whether they are Greek, if taken in the sense of ‘the 
latter,’ or ‘one of these two propositions.’ It is better to trans- 
late ‘the other view,’ which is explained by what follows, as od 
dct «.rA., being the view which denies the natural right of the 
superior in virtue to rule, and which here as elsewhere, iii. 13. 25, 
is regarded by Aristotle as absurd. (See discussion of this passage 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. II.) 

No philosopher is known to have asserted that dccasooten is 
etvoa. Aristotle in Nic. Eth. viii. 1. § 4, 9. § 1-3 notes some 
resemblances between d&ccasoovwn and ¢iAia: and we may cite as 
parallel the Christian maxim, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 


6.5. Sdws 8 dvreyduevoi ries, ds otovrat, dixaiou reds’ 

‘There are some again who identify law and justice.’ “Odes 
may be taken either 1) with rééan, ‘they maintain in general 
terms,’ i.e. holding to some general notion of justice; or 2)* with 
avrexdpevnr, ‘holding absolutely to a kind of justice.’ 


6.5. dyad of gacw 
‘But in the same breath they say the opposite,’ i.e. they are 
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compelled by facts, if they think for a moment, to contradict 
themselves. The language is slightly inaccurate; for it is not 
they who contradict themselves, but the facts which refute them. 


™y re yep dpxiy dv8dxeras pi) Sixaiay elvas rao» modduwr, Kal roy 6. 5. 
dvdfcov Sovevey obdapas dy hain ris SotvAor elvat, 

Either one or two distinct grounds are alleged: 1)* the cause 
of war may be unjust, and then the slave ought not to be a 
slave; or 2) the cause of war may be unjust, and also the slave, 
being a Greek, ought not to be a slave. 


ducwep abrovs ob BovAovras Aéyeww Bourovs, ada rovs BapBapous. — «6.6. 
Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 6. § 14, xedevdvray roy fvpydyow arodscGa cai 
rovs MnOupsalovs ote en [5 KahXsxparidas| davrot ye dpyovros obdéva 
“EdAgvey als 1d éxeivou Suvardy avdparoticbjva, and Plat. Rep. v. 469 
B, C, where Plato indignantly prohibits Hellenes from becoming 
the owners of other Hellenes taken in war. 


Sowep ij OcoBirov "EXém gai. 6.7. 

Theodectes was a younger contemporary, and, according to 
Suidas, scholar of Aristotle. During the earlier portion of his 
life he had studied rhetoric under Isocrates, and is said by 
Dionysius to have been one of the most famous of rhetoricians. 
His works are often quoted by Aristotle, e.g. Rhet. ii. 23, 1399 
a. 7, wapaderypa dx rou Lexparous rov Geod<crov, Eis mowow lepov noéBn- 
acy; tivas exw ov reripnxer, by 4 dds vopifer; Nic. Eth. vii. 7. § 6, 
ov yap ef mis loxupéy cal iwepBadrXovedy yovey Arrara } AuEes, 
Gavpacréy, GdAa «cal ovyyrepomndy, ei aytiteivwy, Somep 5 Ccodecrov 
Gdoararns ind rou Exeas wendrypévos, and in several other passages. 
See Bonitz. 


Grav 34 rovro Aéywouw, ovberi GAN’ f aperf xai xaxig Swpifova: ro B, 8. 
SotAce nal drevbepor. 
‘When they speak of Hellenes as everywhere free and noble, 
_ they lay down the principle that slave and free are distinguished 
| by the criterion of bad and good.’ 


§ 82 deors Bovreras pév rovro wouiy wodddarg oF perros Oivaras. 6. 8. 
Not ‘nature sometimes intends this and sometimes not, for 
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6. 9. 


6. 9. 


6. 9. 


she always intends it; nor ‘nature always intends this, but often 
cannot accomplish it,’ which does violence to the order of the 
words sroAAdxis ob pévrox: but ‘this nature often intends, when 
unable to accomplish it,’ wodAd«s adhering to both clauses. 


dre pev ovp exes riva Adyor 4 audiaBnrnors. 
4 dpgioBnrnos, sc. the objection to slavery with which chapter 6 
commenced, ére 82 xat of rdvavria dcxovres. 


cat ovx eioly of per uoes SoiAros of 8 edevOepos. 

‘And that men are not by nature, the one class [all] slaves 
and the other [all] freemen, is evident,’ repeating &r, Aristotle 
had ‘maintainéd” at the e1 ‘end_of chapter 5, ért per rolvwy eal dice 
tives ol | pay Areddepor, ol of 88 _Sovdo1, pavepdy: here he affirms the 
opposite of his former statement; but he does not explain i in what 
way the two | statements are to be reconciled with one another. 
not t consistently carried out out the division ; on; “and there a are | slaves and 
freemen who who. were ‘not the. creation of nature.’ 

The words cio] eat are inserted before o: ovx cialy by Bekker, (ed. 
2); ‘if there are some who are. by nature slaves and some who are © 
by nature freemen, there are some who are not.” The change has 


no pauinosity and i is 3 not required by the sense. 


gy trot ducdporas rd rovovroy, by cuppepe rep pcy rd Sovrevew rq 32 1d 
Seomd fey. 

‘Such a distinction has been made in some cases, and in these 
it is expedient that one should serve another rule’; &» is substituted 
for ofs, that it may be in regimen with r@ pe. 


Sore nal Seord{ew. 
‘And consequently the master over his slavesf i.e. if they and 


_he are fitted, the one to serve, the other to command, 


6. 10. 


&d xal cuphépow dori rs xad Gidia SovrAq nal Seowdry xpds dAAnAovs. 

Cpe dic. Eth vill. § 7, 5 per ovv Bovdos oie dori Gulla axpds 
airdy, 3 8¢ drOpexos. The The qualification contained j in, the last three 
words shows the contradiction of Aristotle's positign. 


NOTES, BOOK I. 7. 23 


avepor 3¢ nal cx rovrey. 

Aristotle returns to the thesis with which he commenced; 
‘From these considerations, too, i.e. from the natural and per- 
manent difference of freemen, and slaves, our old doctrine | (i. 1. 


-240u-e vee 


$2) that ‘the “role ok a.master differs from | that rat _of _a_king or 


aan the art of governing a family from the art of governing 
freemen,’ is clearly proven, 

€ore yap érepa érépwv x12. 

‘Slaves have various duties, higher and lower, and therefore the 
science which treats of them will have many branches; and there 
is a corresponding science of. using slaves, which is the science of 
the master; yet neither.is implied inthe terms master or slave ; 
who are so called not because they have science, but because they 
are of a certain character.’ Yet the two propositions are. not 


A Oe 


inconsistent : “Plato “would have said that the _master_f must_have 
SotAos apd Sovdov, Seowérns apd Seordrov. 


Aristotle clearly uses the word spd in the sense of precedence as 
supra c. 4. § 2, & 2, Spyavoy =p épydves. Such a any among 


a So Po 


7. 3. 


7. 3. 


But compare iv. 6. ne 6, where he says that the rich ae to 7. 5- 


take care of their property have no leisure for politics. 


§ O€ xryrixy érépa dudorépwr rovrev, olov ) Sixaia, wodepiay Tig ovo # 7. 5. 


The passage is obscurely expressed. The writer means to say 
that the art of acquiring slaves is not to be identified either with 
the art of the slave or of the master: it is a kind of war (vii. 
14. § 21) or hunting. The words olo» 4 dinaia imply that Aristotle 
is not disposed to justify every mode of acquiring slaves from 
inferior races: (compare below c. 8. § 12, 9 yap Onpevriuxy pépos abras 
[sc. rae aryrecis), 9 Bei xpjobas mpdés re rd Onpia xal résv dxOpdwev Ecos 
weuacres Epyerbas pi) Oédovow, ds dices dSixasoy rovrow Evra réw wddepor). 
The awkward manner of their introduction leads to the suspicion 
that they are a gloss, suggested by the passage just cited. The 
sense of ole» is explanatory and so corrective; not, as Bernays, 
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‘for example, the art of justly acquiring slaves approximates to the 

art.of war or hunting ;’ for this would apply equally to every mode 

lof acquiring slaves, and the meaning given to ms is feeble; but ‘I 

;mean to say, or ‘I am speaking of the just mode of acquiring 

: slaves which is a kind of war or of hunting.’ (See Bonitz, Jndex 
Arist., 8.v. olov.) 


8.1. Gros 8é wep) waons xrncews xai xpnyariorucyns Bewpnoopey xara Tov 
Odnynpévov rpdmov, éreirep nal & Soddos Tis KTHTEws pépos Tt Fy. 
‘We have been speaking (4») of the possession of slaves which 
' is a part of property, and according to our usual method of 
resolving the whole into its parts, we will now proceed to consider 
' generally the other parts of property.’ For idrynpévor cp. note on 
c. 1. § 3. e 


8.1. wérepoy  xpnpariorinn 4 abri) Tr] olxovopuxy éoriv x.r.X. 

Aristotle proceeds to show that the art of money-making is not 
the same with the management of the family; it is only subordinate 
to it. But subordinate in what way? Bearing in mind his own 
distinction of instrumental and material, he argues that it provides 
material to the household, but is not the same with household 
management. 


8.3. Sore prov «.rA.=‘ the question arises’ or ‘we are led to ask 
first of all, whether tillage is a part of the management of a 
household; or rather whether we must not include all the various 
ways of providing food,’ which are then described at length. 

The digression which follows is intended to contrast xpnparioreny 
in all its branches with olxovoysen, and to prepare for the distinction 
between the natural and unnatural modes of acquisition. 

The sentence is irregular, the clause Sore xpérov «rd. following 
as if gore rot xpnpariorixot bewpnoa without «i had preceded. The 
words éore rot ypnyaririmov x.r.d. are to be repeated with sdrepor 


pépos rs. 


8.4. GAa pip cidy ye wodAd rpodsqs. 
‘ The question has been asked, Is the whole provision of food a 
part of money-making ?—But then we should remember that there 
are several kinds of food.’ 


NOTES, BOOK 1. 8. 25 


gpds ras parrévas xal Thy aipeow rip todTwy. 8. 5. 
ras pacravas «7rd, ‘For their convenience and the obtaining’ ; 
the words may also be regarded as a hendiadys, ‘for the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining.’ 
rourey. Sc. xaprou, (ger, understood from {poddya, xapropaya. 
According to the common notion the life of the hunter precedes 8. 6. 
that of the shepherd; Aristotle places the shepherd first, apparently 
because the least exertion is required of him. ‘The remark arises 
out of the previous sentence, in which he divided the lives of men 
according to the facility with which they obtained food. Cp. Mill, 
Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks. 


@aXarray toadmy. 8. 7. 
Sc. oupepoveay xpés ddueiavy, Cp. note onc. 1. § 2. | 
aurécvror, | | §.8. 


Either 1)* ‘immediately obtained from the products of nature’ 
= atris ris picews, OF 2)=avroupydy, ‘ by their own labour.’ 


vow evSedoratov Bios. 8. 8. 
Bernays reads edeéorepow without MS. authority, but there is 
no need to make any change. The meaning is that they supple- 
ment the extreme poverty (é&deéorarov) of one kind of life by 
another: the two together give them a comfortable subsistence. 


oxeAncoroxes. 8. 10. 
Cp. De Gen. Anim. ii. 1, 732 b. 10, réov 8’ dvalpey ra fvropa cxwAnno- 
vexti. The term ‘vermiparous’ is not strictly correct: for all 
animals are either viviparous or oviparous. But Aristotle appears 
not to have been aware that the larva of the insect comes from an 


ba +. 


Thy TOU cadoupvou ydAacros gdow. 8. 10. 

A pleonasm common in Aristotle: cp. 9 17s arpidos, rou owdpparos, 
vie xarapyviey, duos, Hist. Animal. passim. (See Bonitz, Judex 
Arist, p. 838 a. 8 ff.) 

Sere époles dgdow Srs nal yevopdvarg olgréoe rd re ura rev (daw ivexey 8, 11. 
elves nal vadXa (Ga rev dxOpdwen xdpuy, ra piv Gpepa cal kd vey xpqecw cal 
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dca rhy rpopny, trav 8 dypiov, el pi). wdavra, GANG rd ye wAciota Tis TpoPpns 
xad ZAns BonGelas Evexey, iva xa) éxbjs xal Dra Epyava yivyras é£ abray. 

Aristotle is tracing the design of nature in the creation of 
animals and plants, first at their birth, secondly at their maturity. 
She has provided food taken from the parents in various forms for 
the young of animals at or about the time of their birth, and, after 
they are born, she has provided one to sustain the other, plants for 
the sake of animals, animals for the sake of man. The principle 
that the lower exist for the sake of the higher is deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The belief that the animals are 
intended for his use is natural to man because he actually uses a 
small part of them. Yet Plato would remind us (Politicus 268 D) 
that ‘a crane or some other intelligent animal’ would have a 
different account to give of the matter. 

Compare Butler, Analogy, Pt. I., ch. vii.: ‘It is highly probable, 
that the natural world is formed and carried on merely in sub- 
serviency to the moral, as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds.’ Yet how far the idea of design 
is applicable to nature, how far we can argue from a fact to an 
intention, and how far such a conception, whether in ancient or 
modern times, has enlightened or has blinded the minds of philo- 
sophical enquirers,—are questions not easily determined. 

The opposition is between the young of animals before and 
after birth, answering imperfectly to xara ri» mpaorny yéveow, and 
elOvs nat redciwbeios: the first is illustrated in § 10, the second in 
§ 11. There is no necessity for omitting (with Géttling and 
Bernays) yevopévoss, which is found with a slight variation, yere- 
pévas, in all MSS. and confirmed by Moerbeke who has ‘ genitis.’ 
For the use of yevopéros==‘after they are born’ cp. Nic. Eth. 
viii. 12. § 5, rou yap civas xal rpadnvas afrios (SC. of yoreis) xai yeropdrocs 


rou wadevOnvat. 


8.12. 4 yap Onpeurex pépos adrizs (SC. ris wodepuxys). 
Cp. Plat. Soph. 222 C, where hunting is the genus of which 
war is a species: and Laveleye (Primitive Property, c. 7, p. 100, 
English trans.), who speaks of the warlike character of hunting 


tribes, citing this passage. 


NOTES, BOOK I. 8. 27 


dy per ob elBos xrnrixns xara vow ris oixovopsnns pépos éoriv, 

In this sentence two clauses are compressed into one :—‘ one 
kind of acquisition is according to nature, and this is a part of 
household management.’ 

cara vow is equivalent to § xara Gvow ori, and is best taken, 
not with olxoyoyieys (Bernays) but with «ryriujs, as is shown by the 
use of the words infra § 15: dre pév roivuy fore ris xryrixh xara plow 
Tots olkomdpots Kal Trois wodsrixois, Kat Oe’ Hy alriay, 8ndov. 


8. 13. 


8 det roe Uxdpyew f ropifew adrty srws iwdpyn, Gv cori Onoavpropes &. 13. 


xpnuarear mpos (ony avayxaiwy cai xpnoipey eis xowwwriay médews 7} olxias. 

8 8 is a confused expression referring grammatically to «los 
araruns OF Tis oixovoyscns pépos, but in sense to the property with 
which this art of acquisition is concerned. It it needless to read 
with Bernays caf 8 di, for the inexact antecedent is common in 
Aristotle. 

aura refers to xryrixy or possibly to guar : the nominative to imdpyy 
is either the same as to tndpyew, i.e. 8=«rnyara understood from 
ei8os xrytuxys, OF Oncavpiopds xpnudrww & dor: pos (wiv dvayxaioc, the 
genitive 4» being substituted by attraction for the nominative 
=énws iwapyy xpnpata Sy cori Onoavpocpds. It must be admitted 
that the words d» dari would be better away: they read awkwardly, 
and, if this were a sufficient reason for rejecting them, might be 
deemed spurious. | 


wrovrov 8 otbér réepya wehacpdvov avSpder xeirat, 
Solon, Fr. xii. 71 Bergk. The line is also found in Theognis 
227 with a slight variation, a»Opémow: for av8pdes xetras, 


actras yap Sowep xai rais GAdars réxvais. 

A slight inaccuracy; either 1) wAovry understood=ryj rexvy rov 
sAovrov: Of 2) rais Ddats réxyas may be taken to mean the subjects 
of the other arts: or vaguely=‘in the other arts’: or 3) ry aura qv- 
@w aryriucy may be supplied from the beginning of the sentence. 


8. 14. 


8. 15. 


eidin yap Spyerey axeipow otdeusas dori réxvys obre wAnbes ore peytOer, 8.15. — 


6 82 wAovros épydvuv whijbds ferw oixovopucey cal wodsrixev. 
Life, according to Aristotle, is subject, like the arts, to a limit, 
and requires only a certain number of implements. 


8.15. 


9. 5. 
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Cp. the passage in the Republic (i. 349, 350) in which it is 
shewn from the analogy of the arts that the just and the wise do 
not aim at excess. Here as elsewhere ‘the good is of the nature 
of the finite,’ whereas evil is undefined. Cp. also Nic. Eth. ii. 6. 
§ 14, 7d yap Kaxdy rot dreipou, és of UvOaydpeo: elxafov, rd 8 ayabby rov 
wewepacpévov: and Mill, Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks, ‘the 
definition of wealth as signifying instruments is philosophically cor- 
rect but departs too widely from the custom of language.’ 


30° hy alriay. 
Sc. because provision has to be made for the uses of life. 


80 fv obdey Soxet wépas. 
‘Owing to which,’ or ‘to the nature of which,’ ‘ there appears to 
be no limit,’ etc. a 


fore & 4 pev Hice 4 F ot duce. 
So Plato divides xryrix) into Gnpevrix) and dAdaxrixn, Soph. 223 ff. 


dedorov xrnparos Sitrh 4 xpiors. 

Cp. Adam Smith’s ‘Value in use’ and ‘ Value in exchange’; 
Wealth of Nations, Book i. c. 4, though the order of the two ideas 
is inverted. For to Aristotle the value in use or teleological 
is the truer and better, to Adam Smith as a political economist 
the value in exchange is prior in importance. 


Sooy yap ixavov adrois. 

Sc. rots dvOpémors. 

of pév yap rév airéy dxowevouy wdvyrev, of 82 Kexwpropdvor moda 
wad nat érépwr’ Gv card ras Senoes dvayxaioy woveioGas ras peraddoas. 

Bernays inserts érepo: before érépev, which he would translate 
‘different persons want different things;’ and he assumes the idea 
of want to be implied in cexepiopdévs. But it is difficult to under- 
stand this explanation. A fair meaning may be elicited from the 
text, as it stands :—1)* ‘In families they shared in all things alike ; 
when they were dispersed they had many things as before, but not 
all the same’: or 2) «al érépew may be taken more simply: ‘they 
shared in many things as before, and had many other things as 
well’; i.e. the enlargement of society gave rise to new wants. The 


NOTES, BOOK I. 9. 29 


word dxouwdevour== koi efor is not equally applicable to both clauses ; 
in the second clause some other word like «yo» or éxravro is 
wanted. 

For xexepecpévos compare ii. 2. § 3, Asoices 8¢ rq rowure cai mods 
ZOvous Sray ps) xara xopas doe xexwpirpevos rd wAHOos, GAX’ olov "Apxddes. 

ol pév, SC. ol dv 7 mpéty xowerig, ‘mankind in the first stage of 
society’; of 3¢, sc. wdelovos ris xowwvias oSans further explained by 
wexepeopévor, ‘mankind after their dispersion.’ 

ée in the words which follow is to be connected with rés 
peradéces. 


nal ray BapBapicay éOvav. 9.5. 
wai which is found in all the MSS., though omitted in William de 
Moerbeke, merely emphasizes the whole clause ‘As moreover some 
barbarian nations still do.’ There is no need to introduce vi» after 
cai without MS. authority, as Bernays has done. 


eis dvaxdnpeow ris xara Gvow abrapxeias. 9. 6. 
Lit. ‘to fill up what was wanting of the self-sufficingness intended 

by nature ;’ or ‘to fill up what nature demanded in order to make 

man self-sufficing,’ = els d»azAnpeow ris xara vow evdeius Sore 


eirdpey eiva, 


wart Aéyor. ‘In a natural way’; ‘as might be expected.’ 9. 7. 
fenxeripas ywouéns ris Bonbeias. 9. 7. 
‘ When the supply began to come more from foreign countries, etc. 

€ dvtymns i) rou vopicparos éropicbn xprors. 9. 7. 


‘Of necessity there arose a currency.’ 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 371 B, »dpsopa oip3orov trys dddayns vena. Nic. 
Eth. v. 5. § 11, ofov 8 inddNaypa ris ypelas rd vdpsopa ytyow xara 
owvOnayy, 
8 vay xpnolyep aird by cixe ri xpeiay eiperaxeiporov. 9. 8. 
‘Money belongs to the class of things which are in themselves 
useful and convenient for the purposes of life,’ although there may 
be circumstances under which it is a mere sham (Agpos); see § 11. 


wepsabivros eby iq vopicparos dx ris dvayzalas d\dayys Odrepor elBos Q, 9. 
TH xpqpanicrisgs ¢yérero, 7S Kawmhixéy, 1d dv wporoy dads ives yird- 


9. 13. 
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pevoy, etra 30 dumecplas dn rexvixdrepor, wé0ev Kal was peraBadddpevoy 
wAetorov wanes Képdos. 

Odrepoy el8os, i.e. ‘other’ than what Aristotle before called é «lor 
aryrexhs (c. 8. § 13) which he had not yet distinguished from sxannA:xj. 
He admits that the simpler forms of exchange are necessary; but 
he also supposes that there are two uses to which the art of money- 
making may be applied, the one, the storing up of the necessaries 
of life, which he approves, the other, retail trade which he condemns. 
A prejudice against money, which is further developed in the con- 
demnation of usury (c. 10. §§ 4, 5) underlies the whole tone of 
thought. We may note that «amd, though here applied to trade 
in general, carries with it the disparaging association of shopkeeping. 

wd0ev xai rs peraBaddAdpevoy is dependent on & eusreplas. 


For the story of Midas ‘see Ovid, Met. xi. go-145. It is obvious 
that Midas would have suffered equally if his touch had produced 
food or clothing or any other article of commerce. In his account 
of money Aristotle seems to be perplexed between its usefulness 
and its uselessness, and between the good and bad consequences 
which flow from it. 


7d yap rdpuiopa oToxetov xal wépas ris d\Aayss. 

Money is the element, i.e. the instrument of exchange. Itis also 
the limit or end of it. Exchange is not possible without money 
and seeks for nothing beyond it. 


nai dsretpos 87 otros é sdovros. 

There is no limit to the art of making money any more than to 
medicine or other arts; for we want to have as much health and 
wealth as we can. But there ss a limit if we regard wealth as only 
a means to an end, i.e. to the maintenance of a household. The 
passage is not very clearly expressed, owing partly to the double 
meaning of the word sépas, (1) ‘ limit’ or ‘measure,’ as opposed to 
the infinite or indefinite -4repor, and (2) ‘end’ as opposed to 
‘means.’ Aristotle probably intends to say that the art of money 
making is unlimited, having no other end but wealth, which is also 
unlimited ; whereas in the art of household management, the limit 
or end is fixed by natural needs. 


NOTES, BOOK Tf. 9. 31 


There is another confusion in this chapter. Aristotle tries to 
make a difference in kind between the legitimate and illegitimate 
use of exchange, but the difference is really one of degree. Trade 
is not rendered illegitimate by the use of coin, which is natural 
and necessary. The source of the confusion is that he never 
regards exchange on the great scale as the saving of labour, 
but only as the means of creating superfluous wealth. 


Sowep yap 7 larpiuxh rov tyalvew eis Erapdv dare rai éxdorn row 9. 13. 
Texvisy rou rédous els Asrecpov (Gre pddsora yap éxeivo Bovdovras rroteiv), roy 
Be mwpis rd rédos obe cis Amepoy (wépas yap rd rédos wdvars), ore kai 
Tavrns THs xpyyariorinns ovK ears rou rédous mépas, Tédos S€ 6 rovovros 
wovros xai xpnpdray Krnots, 

‘The art of money-making, like the other arts, is limited in the 
means, but unlimited in the end ; as the physician seeks health 
without limit, so the money-maker seeks wealth without limit.’ 
Yet the analogy is defective; for there is no accumulation of 
health in the same sense in which there may be an accumulation 
of wealth. The physician stands really on the same footing with 
the manager of the household ; for both equally seek to fulfil to the 
utmost their respective functions, the one to order the household, 
the other to improve the health of the patient, and there is a limit 
to both. The opposition of means and ends is also questionable ; 
for the end may be regarded as the sum of the means, and would 
not an unlimited end, if such a conception is allowable, imply un- 
limited means, or the unlimited use of limited ? 


ras & olxovopuans ov xpnpanioriucyns for: wépas’ ov yap ToUTO rhs ocikovo- O. 14. 
puxns épyor. 

Lit. ‘the art of household management which is not concerned 
with money-making has a limit ; for this (sc. 6 rotovros m\ouros, the 
unlimited making of money described above) is not its business.’ 


éwadrdrre: yap 9 xpqers TOU abtod obca dxardpa ris xpnpanonats. 9.15. 
‘For the two uses of money-making being concerned with the 
same thing, namely coin or wealth, they run into each other.’ 
 xpgee governs both ris xpqparcruyns and rov airov. The 
emendation of Bernays écarépe +3 xpnparioreay is unnecessary. 


9.15. 


9. 16. 


10. 1. 


10. r. 
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ris yap aitns dort xphoews Krijous, GAN’ ob xard rabrdv, GhAd Tis peéy 
drepov tédos, rijs 8 4 abnots. 

xphoews argos. ‘For acquisition belongs to the same use of 
xpnuariorsxy, i.e. in all acquisition chrematistic is used in the same 
way, though the ends differ, for the end in the one case is external, 
i.e. the supply of the household, in the other case, mere accumulation. 


Scot 8¢ xat rov eb Cy» émBadrAovra, rd wpds ras dwodaicas ras gopa- 
sixds (yrovow, Sor’ érel cal tobt’ dv +7] xrnoes halveras txdpyew x.r.d, 

Even good men desire pleasures, and therefore wealth, just 
because these (rovr’) depend on wealth. Cp. rotro, § 15, referring 


to xpnparcorenn. 

dvipias yap ob xpnpara roseiy €orivy ddd Odpoos. 

I.e. whereas the virtue of courage, the art of medicine or 
of military command have severally ends of their own, they are 
perverted to the unnatural end of money-making. 


d7jAov 8 nai rd Gwopovpevoy &£ dpyijs, wdrepow Tou olxovopuxov Kat wodt- 
rixov doriy 9 ypnuartoreny § o8, GdAd Set TOTO pew Emdpyew x.r.d. 

7d dropotpevor See supra c. 8. §§ 1, 2. 

roiro, SC. ra xpipara, understood from xpnyariwori) as infra § 3 
rovro Undpyew refers to rd xpjpara. dAda dei is the other alternative 
of the dropla, implying the answer to the question: ‘ whether the 
art of money-making is the business of the manager of the house- 
hold and of the statesman or whether [this is not the case, but] the 
possession of wealth must be presupposed? [We reply, the latter. ] 
For as the art of the statesman receives men from nature, even so 
must nature, that is to say land or sea or some other element, pro- 
vide them with food.’ 

Goxep yap «al drOpesrous ov wot 9 wodsruch, dAAd AaBovea wapa ris 
dicees xpyras abrois, ovre xal rpopiy ray iow dei sapadouva yi» § 
GaXarray f dAdo 1. 

The last words yj» 4 @ddarray § Do r: are either 1)* in appo- 
sition with rv gvow, or 2) accusatives after wapadctva, In the first 
case yj» and @ddarray are an explanation of ry diow. In the 
second case rpop#» is a remote accusative, ‘nature gives land and 
sea for the supply of food.’ The latter way of taking the words is 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 


dx 82 todtew, as Bei, raita diabeiva: rpoonxe: roy olxovdpov. 10. 1. 
éx rovreyv, ‘thereupon,’ i.e. éx rov AaBeiv mapa Gicews; ravra dabeivas, 
‘to order them,’ i. e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or ¢x« rovrey=‘ from what is given by nature.’ raira 
d&cabeivaz, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


cal yap dropnoaer ay ms. 10. 2. 
‘ Were this otherwise ’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with - 
medicine. And so he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
bat unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 
Kai wepi tyeias. 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 


paduora Od, xabamep eipyra: mpcrepov, dei ices TouTO Umdpyey. 10. 3. 
rovro refers to some general idea, such as ‘ the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ra xpqyara in the preceding sentence. 


wari yip, é£ ob yiveras, rpopi Td ecmépevdy corey. 10. 3. 
7d Ac ==1d Aewdpevon ev exeivy €£ ob yivera, the residuum 
or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 
cp. De Hist. Anim. 1 5, 489 b. 8, gon . . ef of yiyverat 1d yerdpevor (pov 
¢x popiov thy apxny, rd 8 Addo rpody re ywoperp ¢doriv: and supra 
c. 8. § 10. 
8d card Giow cory 7 xpnyaniotiny saow and Tey Kaprav cui tov 10. 4. 
ben 
Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (88), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural. 
6 8¢ vdaos yiverar ydusopa vopioparos. 10. 5. 
Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rovro 8 fof 6 rns +i Oqpiew; Thesm. 845, 
dfia your ef réaou rexovora roovroy réxov. 
VOL. H. D 
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Cp. also Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 3,—‘A 
breed of barren metal.’ 

It has been customary, since Bentham wrote, to denounce Usury 
Laws on the ground 1) that they are ineffectual, or worse, 
2) that they are unjust both to lender and borrower, because 
they interfere with the natural rate of interest. But in primitive 
states of society, as in India at the present day, they may have 
been more needed and more easy to enforce. In a simple agri- 
cultural population where the want of capital is greatly felt, and 
land is the only security, the usurer becomes a tyrant: hence the 
detestation of usury. The other and better side of usury, that is to 
say, the advantage of transferring money at the market rate from 
those who cannot use it to those who can, was not understood by 
Aristotle any more than the advantage of exchanging commodities. 


_ Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 555 E; Laws v. 742. 


ll. 1. 


Ta ToLavTa THY pév Oewpiay dedOepov exer, ryv B dymepiay dvayxaiav. 

1*) ‘To speculate about such matters is a liberal pursuit; the 
practice of them is servile. In modern language ‘a gentleman 
may study political economy, but he must not keep a shop.’ Cp. 
infra § 5, wepi éxdorov 8¢ rovrwy KaOdAou pév elpnras ai viv, +d 8€ Kard 
pipos axpiBodoyeioOas xpnospov pév mpos ras épyacias, poprixéy B¢ 1d 
évSarpiBew: and iv. 15. § 4, dAAa ratra dkcaddpe: xpos péy ras ypnoes 
ovbev ds cimei’ ov ydp ww Kpiots yéyovey audguaByrovyrey wepi rou dydpua- 
ros’ éxes 8€ rw’ GAAny dcavonrixny mpaypareiay ; also iii. 8.§ 1, rq d¢ 
wept éxaorny peOodov hirocoporryr: cai py pdvoy awoBAdworrs wpos rd 
MparTrey oixeidy €orTt TO  Mapopuy pndd rs Karadetwev, GAAa 8ndovw rH 
wept exasrov aAnOeay. 

Or again 2) ‘Speculation is free; but in practice we are limited 
by circumstances ;’ i.e. speculation on such matters may go to. 
any extent or take any direction, but in practice we must restrict 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, e.g. the nature of the 
soil, climate, neighbourhood, etc. § 5 infra may be quoted in 
defence of either explanation, the words xpnowpow wpés ras épyacias 
supporting the second, ¢doprixdy +d dvdtarpiBew the first. dywecpiay 
connects with gurepor which follows: ‘experience of live-stock is 
one of the useful parts of money-making.’ 
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11. 3. 


11. 4, 5. 


11. 6, 7. 
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vaueAnpia, hoprryla. 
vauxAnpia=‘ commerce by sea,’ opr7yia=‘commerce by land.’ 


The word »saveAnpia may also be taken in the narrower sense of 
‘owning of ships’; and gopryyia in the sense of ‘carrying whether 

by sea or land.’ But this explanation of the words does not afford 

so natural a division. 


duapépe 8¢ rovrwy érepa érépwy rE Ta pev dodadeorepa eivar, Ta SE 
mrelwo wopi{ey ry émcxapniay. 

It is not certain whether in this sentence Aristotle is speaking of 
trades in general without reference to the three previous divisions, 
or, of the divisions themselves, commerce by sea being the more 
profitable, commerce by land the more secure mode of trading. 
The opposition of ra zév . . ra 8¢ favours the more general applica- 
tion of the words. 


oloy idoropia re xai mao peraddeutixn. airy 8 modAd HSH wepteiAnhe 
yémm wodda yap ibn ray éx yijs peradrevopdvwr eoriy. 

In these words Aristotle is illustrating ‘the third or mixed kind 
of chrematistic,’ which is concerned not only with fruits of the earth 
and animals, but with other products dug out of the earth and 
manufactured by man. 

fen, ‘mining again is not a simple art, but already—or, not to 
speak of other species—contains in itself many subdivisions.’ 


clot 86 reynxaorara per Tey épyaci@y Grou éAdxtoroy Tis TUXNs, Bavav- 
odrara 8 éy ais ra odpara AwBavras pddwora, SovrArcoraras 8¢ Srov Tov 
odparos seioras xpnoes, dyertorara: S€ Grou Adxicrov mpoodei dperijs. 
exe 8 doriv évins yeypappdva wepi rodrwy, «.1.A. 

The connexion is with the word «xa@ddov in § 5. Aristotle, 
although he declines to go into the particulars of these arts, gives 
some general characteristics of them. 

In the sentence which follows, the clause érei 8 doriy skips the 
intervening passage ¢iol d¢... dperjs, and goes back to the pre- 
vious subject. In another author we might suspect a gloss. But 
there are many such dislocations in Aristotle’s Politics; e.g. 
lil, 4. §§ 11-13. For the meaning cp. Rhet. i 4. 1359b. 31, 
Gvayxaioy téw wapd Trois GAdoss etpnutvar loropuxdy elvas. 
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olow Xdpqrs 84}. 1L. 7. 

3) is to be taken with olow like dAws 3y, ovre 37, xai 3) with a 
slight emphasis, and sometimes with a word interposed, e.g. xat 
sAovre 87, Nic. Eth. iv. 1. § 6. 


Oadew rov Mangiov. 11. 8. 
Thales is referred to in the Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 5 and by Plato in 

the Theaetetus (p. 174 A) as a type of the unpractical philosopher. 

‘ But even he could have made a fortune, if he had pleased.’ 


Tuyyxaves 34 xabddou 1 dy. 11. 8. 
Cp. §12. The device attributed to Thales is only an application 
of the general principle of creating 2 monopoly. 


éxeodes pdvos, ov modAHY wounoas trepPoAnp x.7.A. lL. rr. 
I.e. he bought up all the iron when it was very cheap, and 
having a monopoly sold it rather, but not very, dear. 


Spapa Odrco. ll. 12. 

Spaya, which is the reading of all the MSS., is used in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘idea’ here required, only in Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
1460. 26, perhaps a sufficient authority for the meaning of a word. 

* etpnpa (Camerarius): dedpnyua (Coraes) : 8papza (Prof. Campbell) 
may be suggested. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 A. 


«wet 8¢ rpla pépn, x.1.X. 12. 1. 
The apodosis is lost ; the suppressed thought that ‘all three parts 
are concerned with man’ is resumed in the next chapter. 


nai yap yurands Epyeuy cai réxvev. 12. 1. 
Sc. rév dx8pa. Supply for the construction either }» pépos olxove- 


puans OF eipyras airay from the preceding words. 


«£ tvov yap elvas BoUNetar rv diow nal daddpew pnbiv. Spor 84,13. 2. 
Eray 1d ply dpyy vd & dpynras, (yret dcapopay elvas nal oxnpacs xal Adyas 
nai ryais, Gowep cai “Apacus ele ron wepi rou modamsripos Adyor. 

Bovderas SC. § wodcreia OF 4 wodsTim) dpxy, Understood from é» rais 
wodsrinaig dpxais: ‘where there is a wodsreia, political equality is 
implied. All other differences, such as titles of honour, are 
temporary and official only.’ The construction of {yrei may be 
similarly explained. Or both may be taken impersonally. 


12. 3. 


13. 2. 


13. 5. 


13. 6. 
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“Apaots, who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent.’ 


ro 8 dpper Get pds rd OnAv rovrov Exec Tov Tpdroy. 

Resuming the words in § 1 yvvands pévy rodsrexds, and adding 
the distinction that the relation between husband and wife, unlike 
that between ruler and subject in a modsreia, is permanent (de/). 
This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth. viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii. 9. § 4 it is so described. 


xa rv G\Nwv rev roovrey Efewy. 

Supply apern ris before rév dAAwv—assisted by oddepia in the 
following clause. Cp. infra § 13, oxvroréuos 8 ov6els, ov8é rov Dw 
rexutay. The words ra» rowvrwv aré used inaccurately ‘of suck 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


dvdyxn per peréxew ayuhorépous aperjs, ravrns & elvas di:adopds, Sowep 
cal tov dca: dpxopévew. 

‘Both require virtue, and of these virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp. infra clause 7. But why only in the subject?—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dpxdévrey xai before 
apxopévev, Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 

wal rouro evOuis bdnrynras wept Thy Yuyny. 

1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
in the soul.’ There is a rule of superior and inferior, not only 
in states, but in the soul itself. 

The verb épfyyra: in this passage is taken passively by Bonitz, 
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‘and this distinction was indicated in the soul.’ Cp. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. 2. 3, Sydow Ore xabdwep iiyyyras wept rovrey dexréoy. 
But in most other examples of its use the word must be, or is 
better, construed actively, and it is safer to take it so in this 


passage. Cp. suprac. 5. § 2-6. 


éore pices ra mheiw dpyovra xai dpxoueva. GAdov yap tpdwov rd dAev- 13. 6-8. 
Gepow rov Sovrov dpyxes nal rd dppew rov Ondeos Kai avyp wads’ nal sacw 
évundpyxe: pév rd pdpia THs Yuxns, GAN’ evuwdpxes Sahepdvras, & pew yap 
SovrAos Srws oix Exes rd Bovdevrixdy, ro 8é Gyrv Eyet pév, GAN’ Exvpow 6 32 
wats dye. pév, GAN’ aredés. dpolws toiyuy dvayxatow exew cal mepi ras 
Orcas daperds. 

By inserting éwet before vce, altering ra adele dpyorra into 
wXeiw ra dpxowra, and omitting d»cyxaioy before ¢xe» a few lines 
lower down, Bernays has ingeniously fused the whole train of 
thought with its many involutions, into a single consistent sentence. 
But in such a complex passage, an anacoluthon seems more 
probable, and Bernays’ alterations are considerable and unsup- 
ported by MS. authority. Cp. Nic. Eth. iii. 5. § 17, for a similar 
passage, which has also been arranged so as to form a continuous 
sentence ; also c. 8. § 3; c. 12.§ 1; iii. 9. § 6, and note. The 
words GAXov yap rpérov go back to ravrys elvas dcaopds. 


Gore davepdv rs doriv nOicn dpern tov elpnpéver wavrev, xal ovx 713. 9. 
attTn cedpoourn «.r.X. 

‘Moral virtue is to be attributed to all these classes and [as they 
differ in character so] their virtues differ.’ 


xaOcdov yap ol Xé¢yorres x.7.2. 13. 10. 
In the Meno of Plato (p. 73), Socrates argues for the necessity 
of some general definition of virtue against Gorgias, who, being 
unable to apprehend such a general idea, confuses the whole of 
virtue with its parts. Either from an imperfect recollection of the 
passage or perhaps also from the party spirit which made him or 
his school professional adversaries of Plato (see note on ii. 4. § 2), 
Aristotle takes a view of his meaning which, when compared 
with the context, is seen to be untenable. For the Platonic 
Socrates is maintaining what Aristotle is elsewhere quite ready to 


13. 13. 


13. 14. 


13. 14. 
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allow,—that there must be a common idea of virtue; this Gorgias 
the Sophist in the infancy of philosophy is unable to understand, 
and in reply can only enumerate separate virtues. - The tendency 
in the Aristotelian writings to refer to Plato, the mention of 
Gorgias, and the opposition between the general idea of virtue and 
the particular virtues sufficiently prove that the passage in the 
Meno is intended. 


xai 6 yey SovrAos ray Huce oxvrordpos 8 ovdeis, 

Aristotle is contrasting the lot of the slave and of the artisan. 
The slave is in one respect better off than the artisan because he 
is directed by a master, whereas the artisan has no intelligence but 
his own by which to guide his life. He too is a slave without the 
advantages of slavery. Thus Socialist writers, like Lassalle and 
others, in recent times have contrasted unfavourably the lot of 
the modern operative with that of the medizval serf. We may 
note in modern times the civilizing influence of domestic service 
on the homes and manners of. the poor. Many a household 
servant in England has received an impress from a master or 
mistress, and in Aristotle’s language, ‘has derived a virtue from 
them.’ Cp. iii. 5. § 4, rév 8 dvayxaiwy of per dvi Aecrovpyotwres ra 
rocavra Sovda, of 84 xowol Bavavoos xai O7res, where, in a similar spirit, 
Aristotle contrasts the duties of the artisan, which are rendered to 
the community, with the duties of the slave, which are rendered to 
the individual. 


GAX’ ov tiv d8acxcaixny fxovra ty tpyor Seoworenyy. 

These strange words may be translated literally: ‘ But not in so 
far as he possesses an art of the master such as would direct the 
slave in his particular employment ;’ i.e. it is not as the teacher of 
a craft but as a master that he imparts virtue to his slave. 

The slave is relative to the master. His virtues are all received 
from him, and cannot be imparted by any chance instructor. Nor 
does the master instruct him in any art. But the artisan stands 
in no relation to another; he has a separate art (§ 13) which he 
exercises independently. He is without any ennobling influence 
external to himself, whereas the slave is inspired by his master. 


&d Adyourw ob xadas of éyou tods Sovdous dwoorepoiwres cal 
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hdoxovres enird£ec xpjrOa pdvov’ vovbernréov yap paddov rots Bovdous 
§ rous naidas. 

These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


wepi 8¢ avdpds xal yuvatxds xal réxvwv xal marpds, THs Te wept Exacroy 13. 15. 
Gaurav aperis, kal ris mpos odas avrovs duidias, ri rd KadGs Kai py Kadds 
dori, cai was Sei rd pew cd Sidxew Td 8¢ xaxws Hevyev, év Tois mwepi ras 
woXsreias avayxaioy éenedOeiv. 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 


was8ordpzos and yuva:cordpos. 


BOOK II. 


1.3. de 82 13 Lnrelw re wap’ airas érepow ph Soxy wdvtus eivar copiferGar 
BovAopévoy. 

vd (nrey is the nominative of pi) dong: wxdvres is to be taken 
closely with yy, ‘and that our object in seeking for a new state is 
not at all to make a display of ingenuity; but to supply defects in 
states which are known to us, both in those which are actually 
existing and also in theoretical states like that of Plato.’ py 8oxy 
and doxapew are dependent on iva. 


Li. empPardéoOar riv pébodor. 
‘To undertake’ or ‘ take upon oneself,’ a curious and idiomatic 
use of the word, found also in Plato and Thucydides. See Bonitz 
(Liddell and Scott), s. v. 


1.2. 65 pew yap rémos els & tis pas mddews, of 8¢ rrodiras Kowovol ris pias 
md\ews. 
els 5 rqs is required by the sense and is supported by the old 
Latin Translation. All the Greek MSS. however read todrns. 


1.3.  &» r9 wodsreig 17 HAdrevos, either the title of the book (cp. iv. c. 4. 
§ 11; c. 7. § 1), or ‘in the state which is described by Plato.’ 


The comments of Aristotle on Plato’s Republic and Laws, con- 
tained in this and the following chapters, can hardly be dealt with 
properly in single notes. They are full of inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies. But the nature of these comments, which throw great 
light on the character of ancient criticism in general, will be best 
appreciated when they are brought together and compared with one 
another in a comprehensive manner. I have therefore reserved | 
much of what has to be said about them for an essay ‘On the 
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Criticisms of Plato in Aristotle.’ Both in the essay and in the 
notes I have been much indebted to Susemihl. 


Be Fv atriav dryai seiv vevopobernaOa tov tpdérov Tovrov 6 Swxparns, od 2. 1. 
aiverat cupBaivoy ex trav \éywr, €rs 8é pds Td Tédos 6 Gyor tH WAG Beiv 
twdpxew, os pév eipyntat viv, dduvarov, mas Be dei Sredetv ovdev Sidpiorat. 

& Av airiay, sc. unity. 

‘ The argument of Socrates does not show that these enactments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state, unless some new explanation of them is offered, they 
are impossible.’ Bernays places a comma after apés, which he 
takes with ér:: cp. mpés rovros érs (Meteorol. i. 8, 346 a. 10); mpéos 
8é és (Herod. iii. 74). The construction is thus made simpler; 
but the adverbial use of wpés hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
* Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, ré piay ori padtora eivar ray wore 
is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

&s peév eipnra vuv, ‘as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, viv ye oder diaprorat. 

wos d€ dei Sedetv. Sc. rd réAos, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

’ For the use of dseAew in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
Vil. 16, ef 8¢ dpa pn ears rovro rowvro oloy éya@ 8catpéw, GAAd Tt TOU Beov 
peréxoy, oF may aitd cvdAdaSwy cipnxas. dedeiv may also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii. 13. § 6: ef 89 rov apb- 
por elev GXiyou mdpray ol rHy dperiy Exovres, riva Sei Scedeiv Tov Tpcroy 5). 

ov yap yieras wodus €£ Spoiwy. 2. 3. 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (iii. 16. § 2 ; Iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits. 

drvoiges 3¢ rey rovoury Kai wots Ebyous, Gray pi) cata Kepas Soe neywpio- 2. 3; 
pdvos rd wAnGos, add’ oton "Apaddes. 


The clause oray pq «.r.4. may be a description either 1)* of the 
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€6vos, ‘when the inhabitants of a country are not yet distributed in 
villages’; or 2) of the méAcs, ‘when they are no longer dispersed in 
villages.’ According to 1), the Arcadians are placed below, 
according to 2), above the ordinary condition of village commu- 
nities, 

1) Taking the first rendering, we may compare Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, 193 A, vuvi 8¢ dia roy adiiay dipxicOnpev tnd rot Ocot xabdrep 
*Apxades td Aaxedazoviov, But Arcadia was also the most back- 
ward state in Hellas, the type of primitive simplicity. Hence, 
without referring to the dispersion of the Mantineans by the Lace- 
daemonians (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 6) it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking, not of their actual, but of their primitive and traditional 
state. 2) On the other hand he may be using the Arcadians as an 
example, not of the ¢6vos but of the dds, and contrasting their 
condition, when centralized in Megalopolis by Epaminondas, with 
the ruder life ofearlier times, They would certainly have furnished 
the latest illustration of a ovvolxocs. We may paraphrase ‘ When 
they are not scattered in villages, but, like the Arcadians, have a 
central city.’ 

It may be argued on the other side that Aristotle would not 
have used the Arcadians who were the most backward of Hellenes, 
as the type of a civilized, but of a semi-barbarous, nation. 

To Aristotle the vos is a lower stage than the wits. He had 
no idea of a nation in the higher sense; nor did he see how ill 
adapted the Greek médts was to the larger order of the world, 
which was springing up around him, or how completely it had 
outlived its objects. 


2.3.  €€ dy dé det ev yeréoOar, cides dkadépec. 
The state like the nation is not a mere aggregate, but has an 
organic unity of higher and lower elements. 


2.4.  Scdrep vd icov 1d dyriwewovbds cola ras wdNess, Sowep dv rois HOixois 
elpyra: spérepoy. 

Euclid in his 6th Book uses dvrireworOeva: to express the relation 

of reciprocal proportion. Probably the ethical significance of the 

term among the Pythagoreans was derived from its mathematical 
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use. Cf. Nic. Eth. v. 5. § 1, and Alex. Aphrod. on Met. i. 5, ras 
per Scxasoovmns tdkov irohaySavovres 1d avrimerovOds Tre Kal icov, etc. 
(Scholia in Arist. Ed. Berol. 539 b. 12.) 

Gowep év rois nOxois. Here, and in vii. 13. § 5, Aristotle quotes 
the Ethics in the Politics, as he quotes the Politics in the Rhetoric 
(i. 8, 1366 a. 21). But probably the references have been 
interpolated. 


Gowep ay ef peréBaddXov of axureis wat of réxroves cal py of avroi as 2. 5. 
oxvroréyos cal réxroves Hoay. 

These words are a reflection on the proposed arrangement, not 
unlike the satirical remarks of Socrates in the Memorabilia (i. 2. § 9), 
and in the Republic ii. 374. But the connexion is imperfectly 
drawn out :—Aristotle, while making this reflection upon the in- 
convenience of the practice, admits in the next sentence that the 
alternation of rulers and subjects is in some cases the only 
arrangement possible. To Plato it seemed essential that the 
division between rulers and ruled should be permanent, like the 
division of labour in the arts, between one craftsman and another. 
Aristotle says, ‘yes, if possible,’ but this permanence is not always 
attainable, for where there is equality and freedom among the 
citizens, they must rule in turn (vii. c. 9; cp. also infra, c. 11. § 13). 


év ols 8¢ pt) Suvardv . . €£ dpyns. 2. 6. 

‘ However desirable it may be that the same should rule, yet, if 
they cannot, but justice requires that all, being by nature equal, 
should share in the government, then they must rule by turns.’ 


dy sodrorg 32 pupciobar rd cy pépes rovs ivous ekxew dspoius tas ef 2. 6. 
épxis. 

dv rovros, SC. among those who are naturally equal and have a 
right to share in the government. 

pupetoOac, ‘tO imitate,’ i.e. to come as near as we can to ‘this 
principle of succession,’ dependent on SéAno». 

recs d€ dpyxas, SC. eixovow. Like ‘the original rulers, who have 
yielded to them ;’ or, without supplying eZovow, nearly the same 
meaning may be obtained. Cp. Book iii. 6. § 9, a passage which 
helps to explain this, 8&6 «ai ras wodcrixds dpyds, Sray § aar’ iodrnra rev 


3.4. 


3. 3. 
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roXtray cvveortynkvia kat xa’ dpowdrnta, kara pépos dfotow pyew, mpdrepov 
pév, y méchuxer, dfwivres dv péper Aecroupyety, xal oxomeiy Twa mad Td 
airod dyabdy, Somep sipbrepov ards Epxev doxdwes 1d exelvou ovppepor. 


rov abréy 8) rpérov dpydvrayr érepos érépas Gpxovow apyds. 

1) The equalisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 4) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dAAoc yerduevor, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars. ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ 


el peév ob» Os Exacros, rdy dy ein padrdov & BodNetrar worety 6 Twxpdrns 
. . vow 8 ovy ovrw hyooverw x.r.X. 

‘When each man can speak of his own wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they mean “all,” not “each.” ’ 


Td yap wdvres xai Guddrepa xal wepirrd nai Epria dua 1d Sirrdv nai dv 
Tog Adyors dpiorixovs mouet ouAACpopous’ 8: dorl rd wdvras Td adrd 
Aéyeew SSL pév xaddv, GAN’ od duvardy, SSt 8 obOer Spovonrixdy. 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
in the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tendto harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable ; a 
state without individuals is a pdrasop el8os. (Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. 

wdyres nal audérepa. The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘ both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

wepirta xai dpra. The fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
even are the same because two odd numbers when added together 
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are even: e.g. the odd numbers, 5 + 7=12, which is an even num- 
ber; or that five is both odd and even, because it is composed of 
three which is an odd and two which is an even number. See 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. 4. 162a. 33. Cp. infrac. 5. § 27, ot 
yap Taw avrav rd eidapovety Srwep 1b Gpriov, x.t.d. 

mai dy rois Adyos «.r.A. ‘For the word sapres is fallacious, and 
indeed the use of this and other analogous terms is a source of 
contentious syllogisms in arguments.’ «ai, ‘not only in this instance, 
but in arguments generally.’ 

The fallacy referred to is that of ovrOeors and daipeois, cp. Soph. 
Elench. c. 20. 177 a. 33 ff. 


§} cov éxdory émBddXer. 3. 4. 
Either, ‘ only so far as comes in the way of,’ or, ‘is the business 
of each,’ or, with a slight difference of meaning, ‘ only so far as it 
touches or affects each.’ Cp. i. 13. § 8, dd rée pév dpxovra redéay 
Zxecw Sei raw HOuchy dperiy rev 8 Drv exacroy Scov émSdddre avrois. 


nal otros oby és éxacrov. 3. 5. 
‘Every man will have a thousand sons, and these do not pro- 
perly belong to him individually, but equally to all.’ 


re ores éxacros duds Adyes roy ed mparrovra réy woliréy fj xaxés, 3. 5. 
éadoros rvyydve viv dpOpiy dy, otov cuds § rou Seivos, rovroy Tov rpdérov 
Adyew xa Exacrov Tav yihluv. 

ovres®, ‘on this principle’; éuis=duds dort. ‘Further, on this 
principle [of common parentage], each one says of the citizen who 
fares ill or well, “ he is mine,” whatever fraction he himself may be 
of the whole number; I mean that (olo») he will say, “he is mine,” 
or, “ his,” and this will be his way of speaking about cach of Plato's 
thousand citizens.’ The words havea reference to Plat. Rep. v. 463 
E, padsora cupherncovow évdés ros f ed § eaxes mparrovros .. . ors rd 
dpae eb aparres § rd dude canes. The citizen speaks as one in 2 
thousand of all the rest: he gives a thousandth part of his affection 
to each and all of the thousand persons who are the objects of it. 
Or, to put the matter in another way: we may suppose the citizens 
to be conversing with each other: they say, ‘my son is doing 
well,’ or, ‘is not doing well,’ being each of them a thousandth part 
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of the whole, and those of whom they speak being likewise each of 
them a thousandth part. 

A different view of this passage has been taken in the Text. 
More stress is laid on the words rév ed 9 xaxés mparrovra: the parent 
is supposed to appropriate the youth who is doing well. and to dis- 
own the one who is doing badly: eds Aéyes rdv et 9 xaxOs mpdrrovra= 
dyads A€yes roy ev mparrovra, ovK euds éyes Tov Kax@s mparrovra. It must 
be remembered that, according to Aristotle, the true children are 
liable to be discovered by their likeness to their parents. 

tay xtAtwy, as if Plato had made his state to consist of a thousand 
citizens; cp. infra c. 6.§ 5. This is only an inference from Rep. 
iv. 423 A, in which Plato says that the ideal state, even if con- 


sisting of no more than a thousand soldiers, would be invincible. 


3. 7. 


3.7. 


3.7. 


3. 9. 


5 pew yap vidv «.r.X. 

‘In Plato’s state they are all “ mine”: in ordinary states there are 
many sorts of relationship, and the same person may be a father 
or a brother or a cousin of some one or other; there are likewise 
remoter degrees of affinity, and remoter still the tie of fellow wards- 
man or fellow tribesman. Even a distant cousinship is preferable 
to that shadow of a relationship which supersedes them all.’ 


5 8 aveidy, f car’ DAAny twa ovyyévecay, 

The variety of human relations as ordinarily conceived is 
contrasted with the monotony of Plato’s society in which the state 
and the family are identified. 


kpeirroy yap WGior aveyidy elvat i) TO» rpdroy TovToy vidy. 

A resumption of mérepov ov'rw xpeirrov; ‘Is not the present prac- 
tice better ? for it is better to have a cousin of your own than to 
have a son after Plato’s fashion.’ 


gaol reves . . row ras rie yas wepidsous wpayparevopéver elvai Ti0s Tov 
dye AiBvey xowds ras yuvaixas, rd pevros yeropeva réxva diatpeiobas xard 
ras dpodrnras. 

Cp. Herod. iv. 180, rg ay ofky ra» de8pSy 1d was8lov, rovrou sais 
vouiferat, who is speaking, however, not of Upper, but of Lower 
Libva. 
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Le obdey Sovdy dors yiverOa: mpos warépas cal pyrépas cal rovs py 4,1. 
wéppe ris ovyyeveias Svras, Somep mpis rovs dxaber, 

‘Crimes of violence are worse in the republic of Plato because 
they are attended with impiety, and they are more likely to be 
committed because natural relationships are undiscoverable.’ Aris- 
totle here mixes up Plato’s point of view and his own. He does 
not remark that Plato having abolished family relations is not really 
chargeable with the occurrence of offences which arise out of them. 
Perhaps he would have retorted that the natural relationship could 
not be thus abolished. 


cal yevopérev, Tov pev youpt(cvrar évBdyerat ras wousfopevas yivecOar 4.1. - 
Avoas, Tov Se pndepiar. 

rev d¢ is opposed to rée pév, though not parallel with it=‘ but in 
the other case,’ as if rée pév without yrope(dorey had preceded. Or 
a comma may be placed after rée pév, and yrep{derey may be 
separated from it. ‘And when offences take place, in the one case 
men having knowledge of them, the customary expiations may be 
made, in the other case they cannot.’ 


Growoy 8¢ nai To Kowois womncarra Tous viovs Td cureivac pdvow aeew 4. 2. 
Téw épdvrev, To 8 épay py) xeioa, pndé ras ypnoes ras Ddas, ds xarpi 
wpis vids civas xdvrev dorly aupewtorarov xal ddeAdg apis ddedddr’ exe 
nai rd épav door, 

The instance quoted, warpi xpdés vidy, shews that the reference is 
to Rep. iii. 403, but Aristotle has been hasty or forgetful in his 
citation. Plato does not say that he will allow the practice of 
lovers to prevail between father and son, or brother and brother, 
but that the endearments of lovers shall be only such as might be 
practised without offence between members of the same family. rd 
pay evidently in the lover's sense of the word. 


docue Se paddow x.r.d. 4. 4. 
‘ If the legislator desire to keep the inferior classes in a state of 
weakness, and communism is a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness, then it is better adapted to them than to the guardians ’— 
that is, according to Aristotle’s view of communism, not Plato's. 
Cp. vii. 9.§ 8 ; c. 10.§ 13 where he argues that the legislator should 
VOL. I. z 
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destroy as far as possible any tie of race among the slave population. 
And the traditional policy of slave-holding countries has been to 
deprive the slave of education and of family rights. 


4.4. rosovrous 


Sc. frrov Gdsxovs gathered from frrop gGidca. 


4.5. xai Sv hv airlay 6 Zwxpdrns obres otera: dciy rarrew ra wept rd réxva. 
Supply rotvavrioy (from the preceding) ris alrlas 3: fv, viz. unity. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 1, «ud & fy alriay dnoi dciv vevopoberne ba rdw rpémoy 
rouroy 6 Sexparns ov daiveras cupPaivoy éx rar Adyev. 


4.6, 7. 8 aad doxei ndacivos «lval gyos tis Gidias épyoy, xabdwep ev vos dpw- 
Tixots Adyors Toner Adyorta Tov "Aporopdyyy ds raw épevrev ba rd 
odddpa gileiy éxBupovvroy cupdiva cal yertoOa dx 800 Svrev apy- 
gorépous éva. dvraivba pdv ob dudyxn dudorépous epOdpbas 4 tov va’ dy 
8¢ ry wddes rhv Gidiay Gvayxaioy tdapn yiverbas did Thy cowveriay riy 
rowaurny, Kai Fxora Aéyew roy €udy fh vidy sarépa fh rrarépa vidv. 

Socrates wishes to have the city entirely one: now such a unity 
is either attained or not attained: if attained like that of the lovers 
in the Symposium (called here ¢pwrixoi Adyos), p. 192, it would be 
suicidal. But it is not attained, for he only succeeds in creating a 
very loose tie between his citizens. 

és rév épéyrev, a rare construction after A¢éyew. Cp. Plat. Meno 
95 E, ds ddacrov ofons ris aperis A€yes. 

4 rdv ga. ‘If they are to be absorbed in one another, both 
individualities cannot subsist, though one may.’ 


4.8.  ocvre ovpBaives cai ri» olxedtyTa ry xpos aAAnAous THY awd Tadyv dyo- 
parey rovray Siappovrifew fucra dvcycaioy by dy 17 wodcreig 1H Tosavry, 
4 warépa as view 9 vilw és warpds, 4 aos adeAdous GAAnAwe. 
dvayxaioy dy is to be taken with cvpSaiva, jaora with dkuadpoorifes. 
The latter word has two constructions, 1) with rea for subject, 
and olxewdrnra as object; 2) with sarépa, vid» for subjects, and the 
genitives vii», warpds following, ¢. g.  wurépa Si:adporrifey as vid». 


4.9. 16 ve Bue cai rd dyamgrév. 


dyennrés, ‘that which is to be cherished or valued,’ like dyarnris 
in Plat. (?) Alcibiades I. 181 E, off’ ¢yévere, dos Zousv, “Amfiddy vg 
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Kieuviou ¢parris ofr’ gorw add’ fj els dvos, xal otros dyannrds, Zexparns 
5 Ledpovicxov xal Pawapérns: and Rhet. i. 7, 1365 b. 19, od« ton 
(nyia, dy ris Tov érepdpOadpov rupreap xal rov 8v' éxovra’ ayannréy yap 
dgypyra: also Homer (Odyssey ii. 365) potvos éay dyannrés. Com- 
pare the English ‘dear.’ Or, more simply, dyanrnrdv may also be 
taken as answering to giAew: ‘men love an object which is natu- 
rally to be loved.’ 


nal wader of wapad Tots pudatv [ets] rovs GAAous moXiras, 4. 10. 

Aristotle is referring to the case of the citizens who pass from 
one rank to another. Those who are raised to the condition of 
the guardians and those who are degraded from it have both lost 
the natural relationships of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. But the natural relations still exist although the names of 
them have disappeared; and therefore they are now less likely to be 
respected. Here again Aristotle is confusing his own point of view 
with that of Plato. 

wapa rois duAafw must be explained as a confusion of rest and 
motion, lit. ‘those who [having been transferred from the other 
citizens] are now among the guardians.’ The words eis rots dAdous 
woXiras have been explained as a pleonasm=‘in relation to the 
other citizens’ (ov spocayopevovow ddeAgous, «.r.d.), ‘they do not call 
them brothers.’ But the use of eis in a different sense in two suc- 
cessive lines is objectionable. It is possible that the words eis rovs 
@ddXous wodiras are an error of the copyist, who may have repeated 
the words of the previous line. The omission of es (which is 
wanting in Moerbeke and in two good MSS., Ms. P!, but inserted 
as a correction in one of them, and found in all the rest) is the best 
way of amending the passage. 


uby B éxewva, xepis, 8. 2. 
SC. Ta Wepi TA Téxva Kai TAS yuPaixas. 


wérepow .. tis re ernoes xowas elvac BéAriow kui rds ypnoes. 8. 2. 
These words are a statement of the general question which is 
afterwards subdivided into three cases, though the carelessness of 
the language might at first sight lead to the inference that Aristotle 
is putting the third case only. Hence Bernays has been led, un- 
: E2 


5.5. 


&. 6. 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into «ard impairs the parallelism of xcrjves and 
Xphiores (rds ye ernoes xowds elvat BéAriov ard ras xpnoas). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 


Grep Ema mote rey Ova. 

6vn as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BdpSapo: and generally 
opposed to mddes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7,and of Tarentum, vi. 5. § 10, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


érépov pév obv Svrav rev yeapyouvrev Eos dy ely rpéwos xal peer. 

If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 


réy cuvarosnpwy xowwvia’ oxeddv yap of mrciorot Siahepdpevoe «.7.d. 

Either* ‘fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the cowovias were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is not determined. With the words cyeddv 


yép «1.4. supply rpooxpovoves. 

cal emxoopnber . . dveveynat. 

A condensed expression put for év 8¢ vir rpdrov exe, dtadépe, xai 
émxoopnbev (‘when it has been improved’), ob pixpdv dy dceréyxas, 

al pév yap émypédeca Scypnuévar ra eyxAnpara smpds dAAndous ob 
WOHTOVverv. 

. Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, émiéAeas being taken as the 
nominative to ov ranoovew: or 2) regarding (as the words spés 
@AAndous and the following clause padXow 8° émdecovew seem to 
indicate) ai pév» émipuddecae as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 

8° dperjw 86. 
‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 
goods among friends.’ : 
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Umoyeypapypevor. 5. 6. 
‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For ixoypdpew, cp. De Gen. 


Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, of ypadeis txoypawavres rais ypappais ovras 
€vadeigovas rois xpwpact rd (Gov. 


oloy xai €v Aaxedaipon rois re Sovas xpavrat rois dAAnAwy as cime 5, 7. 
2locs, ers 8 imos xal xuoiv, xiv Senbeow dhodieov vy rois aypois xara 
Thy xGpay. 

x®pa as opposed to méds :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as xpavras eodios) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
$§ 1, 3, 4, "Evavria ye piv Zyrw rat rave rois mAcioros. °Ev pév yap rais 
Dra wAcoe trHyv éavrov exactos «ai raidwy cai oixer@y Kai xpnudcrey 
dpxovew 6 dé Auxoupyos, xaracxevdoa Bovddpevos as Gv pndev Bddr- 
Tovres awoNavoy ts of woXitras GAAnAwY ayabds, énoinge taiswy éxacroy 
dpoies rev éavrov xai tay aAdorpiny dpyew. .. 2... €roinae 8€ xad 
oixéras, ef ris enOein, ypyobas Kat rots dAXorpios. Kai xuvav de 
Onpevrixay ourne xowwviar Gore of per Sedpevoe mapaxadovew ent 
Onpay, 6 8€ py aris cyxordloy Adéws dxméepwa. Kai trnos 8€ ooavres 
xperra’ 6 yap acbernoas ff} Senbeis oynparos 4 raxu wos BovAnbeis 
GguxecOa, fv mov iby inmoy dyra, AaBov cai ypnodpuevos xad@s aroxa- 
Giornow, x... Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, day 8€ £evos émédnynoas 
Gwepas exibupy payew dcaropevdpevos ras ddous, ris pév yervaias dnréabe, 
day BovAnra, pe vos dxodovbou yxepis rysns, tema Sexdpevos, rys Be 
Gypoixou Aeyouévns ai rev rowovrey & vopos cipyere ay KoWwwrery Nui TOUS 
§evous. 

Onws 8¢ yivwvras TOLOUTOL. 8. 8. 

‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 


vo 8¢ idavroy eivas Weyeras dicaies, x.1.d. 6.9. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 

Tey ToLOUTeP. 5. 9. 

‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


dvaipovow Epya . . cwhpooivns wepi ras yuraixus. 6. 10. 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 


6.11. 


§. 12. 


6. 15. 
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in the relation of the sexes, and is very far from allowing his 
guardians to indulge in sensuality. 


@ 


Eimpécwnos pév ody 4 roavrn vopobecia Kat pirdvOpwros dy civat 
ddfecer 5 yap dxpodpevos dopevos arodexerat, vopifwy éoerbar piriav 
rid Oavpacriy waos mpos Gravras, GAdws re nat Gray xarmyopy Tis Tey yur 
trapxévrey éy rais todcreias Kady ds ytvopévor dd Td ur) Kounjy elvas rip 
ovolay, Ady 8é Bixas re mpds GAANAovS epi cupBoralwy xai Yevdopapru- 
prisy xpices xal sdovoiwy Kodakeias, 

The flow and regularity of this sentence remind us of the 
opening of Book vii, noticed by Bernays. Cp. for a similar regu- 
larity supra c. 1. 

Mankind quickly become enamoured of socialistic theories, 
especially when they are interspersed with attacks on existing 
institutions. Cp. Plat. Rep. v. 464, 465; iv. 425. 


by ovdev yiverar 8a TH dxowewvnciay dda &a ry poyOnpiay. 

A similar unwillingness to ascribe to institutions what is due to 
human nature may be remarked elsewhere: e.g. c. 7. § 8, ere 3 ef 
rts kal Ty perpiav rdaev ovaiay maow, ovdey Shedos" padAov yap Sei ras 
éxOuplas dparifew h ras ovoias x.1.A. 

The emphatic negative dy ovdéy yivera: for 4 ob yivera: is curious. 


GAG Gewporper ddlyous rovs dx rev kowemndy Siadepopdvous wpds rod- 
Aovs cvpBddrovres rovs xextnpdvous idig rds cracets. 

To what Aristotle may be alluding is not very clear. He may 
have remarked that there were more quarrels among Pythagorean 
sects, as well as among friends who had become fellow-travellers, 
than among other men. A similar reflection has often been made 
on the religious communities of later times. Or he may be referr- 
ing to disputes arising in ‘guilds’ or ‘clubs,’ or partnerships in 
business. dcahepopevovs is to be repeated with xexrnpévous. The 
meaning is that the owners of common property are comparatively 
few, and that therefore their quarrels, though relatively more 
frequent, do not so often come under our notice. 


GANA Sei wANOos dv, Sowep cipyras apédrepov, 8d rH» waideiay Kony nat 
pay OLELY, 


Aristotle takes up a position half way between the communism 
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of Plato and the existing practice of states. He would have men 
lend or give to their neighbours more than they do, but he would 
not enforce by law a community of goods; he would unite them 
by education, but would not destroy family life. 


Sowep ra wepi ras xrynceas év Aaxedaipon xal Kpyry rois ovooirias 6 6. 16 
pouobérns éxolvecer, 

This remark more truly applies to Crete, where the common 
tables were provided at the public expense (c. 10. § 7), than to 
Sparta, where he who could not afford to contribute to his mess 
lost the rights of citizenship (c. 9. §§ 30-32). Still in both there 
was a common mode of life; and an element of communism was 
introduced by the legislator. Compare also the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the effect of Lacedaemonian training (iv. 9. §§ 6-9) in pro- 
ducing the same simple habits of life both among rich and poor ; 
and Xen. De Rep. Laced. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4. 

adyra yip cyxeddy eipnras pév, GAdda ra pew ov cuvinTa, ros 8 ov 5. 16 
Xpevra yweoxorres. 

ov curn«crat, lit. ‘they have not been put together,’ implying that 
mo comparison has been made of them, nor inference drawn from 
them. In other cases the inference has been drawn, but not 
applied to a practical use. As in Pol. vii. 10. § 7, and Metaph. xi. 
8, 1074 b. 8 (vei res xwpicas abrd AdBos pdvoy rd sp@roy, Ere Geos govro 
ras speras ovcias eiva, Oeiws dy eipyobat voice, xal xara Td eixds 
wodXaas eipnuerns eis ro Suvardy éxaorns cal réxyyns cai Piocodias «ai 
wddey POccpopivev cai ravras ras Sdfas éxeivwv olor Aeipava wepiverooOas 
péxps rou viv), and several other passages, Aristotle supposes the 
inventions of arts and laws to have been made many times over. 
Compare Plat. Laws iii. 677 A foll. 


paduora 8 dy yitvocro Gavepor, «i Tis Tolg Epyos i8oc THY ToOLaUTyy 5,17, 
wolireiay xaTacxevaLloudryny. 

‘In the actual process of creation.’ 

Cp. Plat. Tim. 19 B, spoodoue d¢ 87 ren por rode rd wabos, oloy 
ef rss (ga nada wou Oeacdpevos, cire ted ypadis elpyacpiva etre nai (evra 
Anbiwweos, novyiay 3¢ dyovra, cis émOvpiay adhixocro bedoacbas xipurperd 
Te auTa cai vt Tey Trois cepacs Soxovvrey spoonxery cata THY Gywriay 
eOAcwra. ravrov cai Cys wewevOa wpos rhy ww fy dendOoper. 
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5.17. 
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pn pepifav abrad xai xwpifav. 
aira refers to some general subject gathered from rjy rocaurny mods- 


, relay, The neuter is supported by ré pév and ra &¢, which follow. 


Srep cat viv Aaxedatydros roreiy Emiyerpovor. 

1)* ‘Which already,’ i.e. as a matter of fact, without having 
recourse to Plato’s ideal, the Lacedaemonians are actually carrying 
out; or 2), ‘which at this very time the Lacedaemonians are 
trying to carry out [as though they had fallen into desuetude]’ 
(Schneider). For the use of wv compare ii. 8. 6. 

émyepovow according to 1), (as often in Plato. See Ast’s 
Lexicon) is used pleonastically=‘do carry out.’ So rév émyeipn- 
advrav vewrepifew (v. 7. § 13)=1ay vewrepicdvter, And Plato's 
Phaedrus, 265 E, yy émyecpeiy xarayvovat pépos pndév. 


moet yap ros pév pvdAaxas olow Gpoupots, rovs 8é yewpyovs cal rovs 
rexviras Kai rous GAAous ToXitas. 

1)* The emphasis is on rovs pew and roves 8¢. ‘He makes one 
class to consist of the guardians, who are a sort of garrison, and 
he makes husbandmen, [or, ‘to these he opposes the husbandmen’] 
and the artisans and the rest of the citizens.’ 2) Bernays trans- 
lates, ‘For he makes the guardians a sort of garrison and the 
husbandmen and the artisans and the others, citizens [held in 
check by the garrison],’ making a pause at rovs dAdous. Cp. Rep. 
iv. 419. But the opposition between gpovpots and woAlras is harsh. 
For the @povpot or duAaxes had a special right to the name citizens, 
whereas the husbandmen, as is implied in § 23, 28, are hardly to 
be reckoned in the State at all. Cp. c. 6. §§ 2, 3. Yet it may be 
argued on the other hand, that Aristotle has only an imperfect 
recollection of Plato; that he ‘snatches’ at the word ¢povpowvras, 
and puts into the mouth of Socrates an objection which really 
proceeds from Adeimantus, though afterwards paradoxically ad- 
mitted by Socrates himself. Nor is it possible to set any limits to 
the misinterpretations of Plato passing under the name of Aristotle. 
The first way of taking the passage is confirmed by c. 8. § 2 infra: 
enoies yap & pew pépos rexviras, dy 8¢ yewpyous, rpiroy d¢ ro wpoToXcpovy 


cat Ta Onda Zxov, 


GANG yap cir’ dvayxaia tau0 spoiws cite yy, viv y' ovdé» dubpiorat. 
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Here, again, the antecedent to ratra is to be gathered generally 
from the context,—‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 
yoy ye. 5. 23. 
‘As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
Kai wepi THY dxopever. 5. 23. 
Sc. ov8év d&epioras from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter-' 
mined.’ A repetition of § 18. The emendation dpyopévwy (Con- 
gteve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 
xdy ei xowai ai xrncas cal ai rdv yewpyar yuvaixes. 5. 24. 
Sc. ris oixovopnoe; Or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and _ possessions 
private ; and 2) what if possessions and wives are both common. 


Gromoy 8€ xai To éx t&v Onpiwy moveioGar Thy trapaBodty, or dei rd 5. 24. 
aura émirndevery Tas yuvaixas trois avdpdou ols oixovopias ovder péreotiy. 

The language is not exact; moseiobas trav mwapaBoAny=to argue 
from the comparison of the animals. ois: sc. rote Onpioss. 

‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change 6. 26, 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

ere O¢ aai raw evdaipoviay ataipovpevos rev puddaev, Ghgv Gaol deiy &, 27. 
evdaipova woutiy THY wd Tur voyoberny, advraroy Od eidaipoveiy GAnv, pd 
tiv wheicrey 9 ph xarTey peper f Tuer éxderer Thy evdaporiasy. 

This passage, like many others in the Politics, involves a miscon- 


5.27. 


6. 1-4. 
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ception of Plato’s meaning. The literalism of Aristotle prevents 
him from seeing that Plato does not really take away the happiness 
of individuals in affirming that the happiness of the state must be 
considered first. He takes it away that he may afterwards restore 
a larger measure of it. He is only insisting that the doctrine of the 
priority of the whole to the part, which Aristotle holds in common 
with him (cp. Pol. i. 2. § 13), should be carried out in practice. 
Compare also Rep. iv. 420 B, C, and Politics vii. 9. § 7, (rd pe» 
yap evdaipoveiy dvayxaioy imdpyew pera rs dperis, ebtaipova 8é wiv ovK 
els pépos re PACWavras Bei Ayer abrijs GAN’ eis wavras rovs woXiras) Where 
Aristotle appears to coincide with Plato in the doctrine which he 
here repudiates. | 


dvrep 1d dpriopy, «7.2. 
Aristotle means to say that the even number may exist in the 


whole though not always in the parts (cp. note on c. 3. § 3 supra); 
but happiness must always exist in both. 


Socrates is here spoken of by implication (édlya 8 wept ris 
modireias eipnxer, § 4) as if he were the chief speaker in the Laws, 
though he is not introduced at all. The Laws are quoted as 
Plato's in c. 7. § 4. 


kat yap év rH wodtteig mepi Sdiywr wdpray Spicer b Leoxparns. 

The list which follows is a very inadequate summary of the 
subjects contained in the Republic. Probably the metaphysical 
and imaginative portions of the work appeared to Aristotle srourexai 
peradopal (Met. c. 9. 991 a. 22) and alien from politics. 


rd O¢ els rd mpowoAcpory pepos’ rpiroy 8 ex toute rd BovAcudperoy cai 
KUptoy THs woACe@S, 
‘And a third class taken from the warriors,’ (ré» mpowoAcpovrrer). 


wept 8¢ rév yeapyor Kal rev reynriv, xérepoy obdewas § petéxovol 
Twos Gpxis . . . odddr dueopexer. 

Yet Plato has expressly foretold, emphasizing his words by the 
declaration of an oracle, ‘ that when a man of brass or iron guards 
the State it will then be destroyed’ (Rep. iii. 416, and supra c. 5. 
§ 26), by which he clearly means that the third and fourth classes 
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are to be excluded from office. Nor would he have thought for 
a moment of a shoemaker, or agricultural labourer, exercising 
political rights. On the other hand, it is true to say that Plato 
has nowhere defined the position of the lower classes: he has 
thus evaded the question of slavery to which Aristotle was keenly 
alive. He acknowledges the difficulty of this question in the Laws 
v. 776 fi. 


rois éfwber Adyars. 6. 3. 
I.e. with digressions, such as the attack upon the poets (Books 
ii and iii), the theory of knowledge (v, vi, vii), the doctrine of 
immortality (x). To Aristotle these appear irrelevant, though 
naturally entering into Plato’s conception of the state, which 
includes philosophy and religion as well as politics. 


réav 8¢ voper Td pév mreioToy pépos vopos TvyxavovaL Svres, Oriya 8€ B. 4. 
wept THs moXtrelas etpnxey, 

This statement is far from accurate. The truth is that in the 
Laws of Plato a nearly equal space is given to the constitution and 
to legislation ; the latter half of the fifth book, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and a portion of the twelfth book being devoted to the 
constitution ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh and the remainder of the 
twelfth to legislation. 


cat raurny Bovdcpevos xowvotépay moeiv rais wodeos xard pixpor B. 4. 
mepuryes wddwy xpos Thy érépay woltreiav. 

For a similar use of the word «xoworépay cp. c. 6. § 16, ef per ov» 
@s KoworaTny TaUTnY KaragKevd {es Tais TOAETt THY GAXeY woNsreiav, «.T.A. 

érépay woXcreiay, sc. the Republic. The idea of good, the rule of 
philosophers, the second education in dialectic, the doctrine of 
another life, are the chief speculative elements, as the community 
of property, and of women and children, are the chief social or 
practical elements, of the Republic which vanish in the Laws (Laws 
v. 739). The spirit of the Republic is more ideal and poetical, 
of the Laws more ethical and religious. Plato may be said to 
‘bring round the Laws to the Republic’ in the assimilation of 
male and female education, in the syssitia for women, in the asser- 
tion of the priority of the soul to the body and of her fellowship 
with the gods; in the final revelation of the unity of knowledge to 


6. 6. 


6. 6. 


6. 7. 


6.7. 
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which he introduces his guardians at the end of the work (Laws 
xii. 965 ff.). 


Thy pev xr{Lov. 

Cp. note on c, 3. § 5, supra. 

Td péy ovv meptrroy «.7.X. , 

This and the noble passage in the Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 1 (mpoodyrous 
ris ToauTns (nricews ywopdns dia 7d Hidous avdpas eloayayety ra ctdn. 
Adfae 3° dy tows BéAriov elvas cai Seiv éwi carnpia ye rijs GAnOelas nai ra 
oixeia avaipeiv, GAAws re Kai Giloadous dvras* apow yap cyrow pidrow 
Sovoy mporipay rv dAnOeay') are a sufficient confutation of the idle 
calumnies spread abroad in later times respecting the quarrels of 
Plato and Aristotle, which only reflect the odtum philosophicum of 
their respective schools. Cp. note, i. 13. § 10. 


xopas 8enoes rois rovovross BaBvAwvias x.1.A. 

A strange remark: Aristotle himself mentions, apparently with- 
out surprise, that according to the ancient tradition the Spartan 
citizens had once numbered ten thousand, and he has himself 
testified that the country could support thirty thousand hoplites 
and fifteen hundred cavalry (c. 9. § 16, 17). Nor were the 5000 
or rather 5040 citizens to be maintained in idleness, for each of 
them had to cultivate his lot. 

Sei prev ovv imoriBer Oat Kar’ evyny, pndéy pévros advvaroy, 

Even the best state, according to Aristotle, is limited by the 
number of citizens who can readily act together and by other 
conditions. These conditions he accuses Plato of having disre- 
garded. Cp. vii. 4. § 2, and 4. § 11. 

Plato would not have admitted the impracticability of his ideal 
state. It might be hard to realise, but was not impossible, Rep. v. 
471-474. In the Laws he resigns his ideal, though with reluct- 
ance, and acknowledging the conditions of actual life, he allows 
that there must be a second-best and even a third-best sample of 
states; Laws v. 739. 


ért 8¢ wards Eyes rpooOeivas xai rpos rovs yertnavras réwous, ei dei Thy 
wor (nv Bioy wodtrixdy. 
Compare vii. 6. § 7, e¢ yap tryepomnor nai wodsrixdy (noeras Biow x.1.d. 
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[sc. 7 wéds]. The two passages mutually confirm each other and 
the comparison of them shows that neither here, with Muretus, nor 
in vii. 6. § 7, with Bekker (2nd edition), do we need to substitute 
srokeyixdv for wodcrixdy which in both passages is used to express 
International Relations. The addition of 2) povwrudy or py pore- 
repov in some MSS. after woAcrixov appears to be a gloss, probably 
suggested by vii. 2. § 16. 

The same criticism—that a state must have a foreign as well as 
a domestic policy, is made once more on Phaleas in c. 7. § 14. 
Nations and cities can no more get rid of other nations and cities 
than man (except by going into the wilderness) can tear himself 
from the society of his fellows. Cp. Mazzini’s forcible saying, 
‘Non-interference is political suicide.’ 


ei 3¢ res ey Tovovroy amodeyxeras Biov, pyre roy idiov pre Tov Kowoy ths B. 8. 
wodrews . . dwedGouow. 

‘But if a person does not accept the life of action either for 
individuals or for states, still the country must be protected 
against her enemies.’ In modern language, ‘however much we 
may dislike war and the use of arms, there are cases in which the 
resistance to an enemy becomes a duty.’ 

axedGovew, i.e. ‘ lest they renew the attempt.’ 


wai ro wAnOos Be tHe xrncews Spay dei, pywore BeArww érépws &copioa 6, 8, 
Te capes paddov. 

Literally, ‘Would it not be better to define the amount of 
property differently by defining it more clearly ?’ 


Sowep dy ef ris civey Sore Liv eG rovro yap dor: xabddov pad)ov. 6. 8. 

It is doubtful whether these words are to be taken 1) as an illus- 
tration of the want of clearness in Plato's definition, or 2) as a 
correction of it; e.g. 1) ‘this is only saying, “ enough to enable a 
man to live well.” ’ But this explanation seems to require that the 
following words rovro ydp cor: xabddov paddow should be translated 
‘this however is too general’ (Bernays), giving a sense to paAdowv 
(=padAow § 81) which is doubtful unless suggested by the context, 
as in Rep. iii. 410 E, Phaedo 63 D. 2)* ‘ By the confused expression 
“Enough to live upon with temperance,” he means only “enough 
to live upon well or virtuously ; for this is the more general idea.”’’ 


6. 9. 
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éfets alperal. 

The MSS. give dperai, corrected by Bekker from a marginal note 
in a copy of the Aldine edition into aiperai. But the words «es 
aiperal are unmeaning. It is possible that é£es may be the true 
reading and dpera} the gloss or vice versa. See note on text. 


adeiva: yy rexvorrotiay, 
Another inaccurate criticism. For Plato expressly provides that 
the overplus of population should be sent to colonies (Laws v. 740). 


det 8é rovr’ oby Spoiws axpiBads exew mepi ras médas TéTE Kai viv. 

‘But this matter ought not to be regulated with the same strict- 
ness then and now,’ i.e. it ought to be regulated with greater 
strictness in the imaginary state of the Laws than in existing states. 


mapatvyas. 
‘For whom there is no place at the banquct of life.’ —Malthus. 


rovro 8¢ réOévar ro mdnOos dwoB\éerovra npos Tas rvxas, dy cupBaivy 
reXevray tevds Tey yervnbévrwy, al mpos Tv TOY GANw Grexviay. 

ray dAdo, ‘the sterility of others,’ i.e. of others than those who 
have children, implied in the word yew6évrav,—‘ the death of some 
of the children and the sterility of some of the married couples.’ 


Deidav pév ovv 5 KopivOtos, Sv vopobérns ray apxatorarwy, rovs otxous 
taous @76n Sei Scapevery cai rd wAROos THY rodtray, nai ei TO TParov rovs 
xAnpous dvicous etxov mavres xara peyeOos. 

toovs and avicous are here used in slightly different senses, tous 
referring to the numbers of the families, dvicous to the size of the 
lot. ‘He thought that the number of the families should be the 
same, even although the original size of the lot was different.’ That 
is to say he accepted the existing distribution of property among 
families, however disproportioned, and did not allow it to be 
afterwards altered. 

Of Pheidon the Corinthian nothing is known; he has been 
identified with Pheidon the tyrant of Argos on the ground that 
Corinth lay in the Argive dominions (Miller, Dorians i. 7. § 15). 
But no evidence is adduced of this assertion. The word Kopivécwos 
may have been a slip: (cp. for a similar or worse error, infra c. 11. 
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$§ 2, 15; v. 12. § 12, 14); but such a slip would be remarkable 
in a writer who has elsewhere called Pheidon tyrant of Argos, 
v. 10. § 6. 

wept pév rovrey . . Nexréov Vorepov. 

There is no adequate fulfilment of this promise to resume the 
question hereafter. But cp. vii. 6. § 1; 10.§ 11; 16. § 15. 

Goi yap Seiy x.7.2. 

Aristotle is finding fault with Plato’s vagueness :—‘ He says 
nothing but that the governors and governed should be made of a 
different wool.’ 

Thy wagay ovaiay épinar yiverOat pei{ova péypt wevtamdacias. 

Cp. Laws, v. 744 E, where the proprietor is allowed to acquire 
(xrac6a:) four times the value of his original inheritance. If we 
add in the original inheritance which was not acquired, the limit 
of property will be fivefold. There is no reason for supposing any 
mistake in this statement (Susemihl) or in c. 7. § 4. 


cai ray rev oixomédwv 8¢ Sialperw Bei cxomeiv, wn mor’ ov cuppépy 6B, 15. 


mpds oixovopiay, 

One of the homesteads is to be in the city, another on the border 
(v. 745 E), the first to be the dwelling of the elders, the second of 
the son of the house (vi. 776 A). A plan similar to the one which 
he condemns is adopted by Aristotle in vii. 10. § 11: cp. note on 
text, in which the inconsistency of the two passages is pointed out. 


éx yap rev omdcrevdvrey éotiv. 

The normal idea of a wod:reia is that it consists of the free 
citizens who carry arms and are its natural defenders. Cp. iii. 
7. § 3, 4, cray de 1rd wAnOos mpds 1d Kowdw modireunrar cuphepor, 
madeira: Td Kowdy Sropa wacéy Tey wodiTEey, ToXTEia’ Gupsuira o 
etddyes’ eva piv yap dadtpey cur’ dperqv fy criyous év3dxerat, sAeious 
& Pq xareriv nepSecba mpis wacay dpernv, dda padtora rHv wode- 
puane’ aura yap dv winba yiyveras’ Scowep cata ravTyy Thy wodTeLay KUpto- 
ratoy td mpowoAcuour, cai perdyovow airs of xextnucva rd Seda, and 
see also Ib. c. 17. § 4; iv. 13. § 7; and Nic. Eth. viii. 10. 6. 


Tie yap xperny wodireias. 
The same as the érépa welureia (§ 4), i.e. the Republic of Plato. 


6. 20. 
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Here the Spartan is spoken of as a mixed constitution; in iv. 
c. 9. § 7, as a combination of aristocracy and democracy. So un- 
critical writers of the last century extol the English constitution as 
comprehending the elements of every other. It was thought by 
other nations as well as by ourselves to be an ideal which Europe 
should copy. But so far from being the fulfilment ofa perfect design, 
it was really the growth of accident ; the merit lay not in any wisdom 
of our ancestors, but in the willingness of the people to conform to cir- 
cumstances which was so wanting among the Spartans. .. With the 
criticisms of Aristotle on the Lacedaemonian constitution it is 
interesting to compare the very similar criticism of Plato in the 
Laws, iv. 712 D, E, nat pay Evevody ye, & féve, rv dv AaxeBaipom modt- 
relay ovx fxyw coe Ppdlew ovras, nvriwa mpocayopevew airny Bei* Kat yap 
rupavvids Soxet pos mpoceoixéva’ rd yap rev épdpwy Gavpacréy ws rupay- 
vixdy év auty yeyove’ cal res évioré por aivera: macay rev médcwr Snpo- 
kparoupévy padior doxdva, rd 8 ad py pdvat dpioroxpariay airiy eivat 
mayrdnagw aromoy, Kai py» 87 Baordeia ye da Binv © éotiv ev aira xat 
Gpxaorarn macay Kai mpos mavrav avOparwy cat nor abrév Aeyopern. 
éy@ 8¢ ovrw viv eLaigens dy dpwrnbels Svrws, Srep cirov, vx Exe Suopicd- 
pevos elneiv ris rovrey éotl rev wodsraay. Cp. Cic. de Rep. ii. 23. 


év 8€ ros wopos etpnras rovrots &s B¢ov ovyxeiobas THY dpiorny woX- 
retav éx Snpoxparias cai rupavvidos. 

This is not really said, though in Laws (iv. 710ff.) Plato sketches 
an imaginary tyrant who is to mould the state to virtue. 


épe dpyovras. 
dépev=‘to vote for,’ used here as in Plato and Demosthenes 


with the accusative of the person. 


alpovvra: pev yap mavres emdvaynes, GAN’ dx rouv mpwrov rinparos, eira 
maXww taous éx rou 8evrépov, elt’ dx rev rpirwv. mdqv ob naow éendvayces 
hv Tois ex Tey Tpirwr f rerdprep, éx 8¢ rou TetTdptou Tay TeTdpTeY pdros 
émdvayxes rois npwrots kai trois Sevrépois. 

The general meaning is that the higher the qualification of the 
elected, the lower may be the qualification of the electors, or, vice 
versa, the lower the qualification of the elected, the higher must be 
the qualification of the electors ; they should balance one another. | 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the rst and 2nd 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting : for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words é« rov reraprou rév rerdprwv can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. Either rod 
rerdprov OF réy rerdprwv must be omitted. Probably we should 
omit the latter, for rot rerdprov agrees best with rod mpérov ripn- 
paros and rou deurépov antea, and ré» reraprw» may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdprov. Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpow (for rerdprev) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpirev 4 before reraprev. Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; ii. 4. § 2; ii. 5. § 27; ii. 6. § 5, ete. 
The words ob rao. éwavayxes, SC. alpeia6as, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently 10 od ravri and ré ob rent, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


ee pév ob cin dx Snyoxparias cai povapyias 8c: cumorava ry ToavTAP G, 22. 
wolsrelay, dx touTuy davepdy cai rev Vorepow pnOncoputvey, Srav éwiSdAAy 
wepi vias Tovadrys rolcreias 9 oxeyis. 
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¢x rovrev, Whether the inference be true or false, it is difficult 
to elicit from the: words which have preceded the grounds for 
maintaining that a polity should not be made up of democracy 
and monarchy. Strictly speaking they are only a more detailed 
statement of this proposition, not an argument in support of it. 

In the passage which follows (érav émPddAp), Aristotle is looking 
forward tothe discussion of what he calls woXcrreia, or ‘ constitutional 
government,’ which like the constitution of the Laws, falls short of 
the ideal state, but is in advance of most existing forms. | 

roautns, ‘a state similar to that in the Laws.’ 


6. 22. ray vorepov pyOncopevmy. 
Mixed constitutions are treated of in iv. cc. 7-9, but the promise 
seems hardly to be fulfilled in that place. 


6.22. yee 3é nal wept riv atpeow trav apxdvrwy 1d €f aipetév aipetods ém- 
xivduvoyv’ «i ydp ries ovorivat Oédovar Kal pérpioe TO ARGOS, det Kata THY 
rovrwy aipeOnoovra BovAnovw. 

Cp. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. ix (Should there 
be two stages of election ?), ‘The comparatively small number of 
persons in whose hands, at last, the election of a member of par- 
liament would reside, could not but afford additional facilities to 
intrigue.’ The double election of representatives is thought to be 
a safeguard against democracy ; it is really a source of danger and 
suspicion, and weakens the national interest in politics. It seems 
often to supersede itself. Thus the election of the President of 
the United States by Electoral Colleges has passed into a mere 
form of universal suffrage. The only case in which such elections 
succeed is where the electors have other important functions (like 
the American State Legislatures, to which the election of the 
Senate is entrusted), and therefore cannot be appointed under a 
pledge to vote for an individual. 

For the indefinite use of émiivduvov cp. Thuc. i. 137, éredy ev re 
dodude pév dpoi, éxeivep 8¢ év emxevduvp mad f aroxopud) éyévero. 

7, x, ab pév idrmraw ai 8¢ Groodpwy cai modirixay, 

i&erns is opposed both to philosophers and statesmen, as in 
Plato to dnpsoupyos (Laws 921 B) and to wowrjs (Phaedr. 258 D), 
and in Thucydides (ii. 48) to iarpés. ‘id&mrac’ such as Phaleas 
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and Hippodamus ; ‘philosophers’ such as Pittacus or perhaps 
Pythagoras ; ‘statesmen’ such as Solon or Lycurgus (cp. infra, 


c. 12. § 1). 


8d Hadeas 6 Xadanddmos rour’ elonveyxe mparos. 

A sentence apparently inconsequential but really a condensation 
of two propositions. ‘ Therefore Phaleas the Chalcedonian intro- 
duced this, sc. the regulation of property, he being the first to 
do it.’ 

Nothing is known of Phaleas from other sources. The manner 
in which Aristotle speaks of him in this passage (§ 2 dy0i ydp, § 8 
etxos &y 6 Sadéas, oiera yap) would lead us to the inference that he 
was not a legislator but the writer of a book ; and this inference is 
further confirmed by c. 12. § 1, in which Aristotle (?) places first, 
and in a class by themselves, the private individuals who had 
treated of laws, apparently meaning Phaleas and Hippodamus. 
Whether Phaleas was earlier than Hippodamus is uncertain. It 
is true that Hippodamus is described as the first of those not 
statesmen who treated of ‘the best state,’ c. 8.§ 1. But the stress 
may be laid on the words mepi ris wodreias ris dpiorns, ‘Hippodamus 
was the first, not of political writers, but the first who treated of 
the perfect state’ which would be consistent with the claim of 
Phaleas to be an earlier writer on the subject of politics in general. 

We cannot argue with Grote (Pt. II. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 523) that 
because Phaleas was the first who wrote or speculated about the 
equal division of land, therefore the legislation of Lycurgus or the 
ancient Dorian institutions may not have anticipated him in faci. 


carousfoudvais, SC. Tais wodeot OF wodtreiats, an emphatic present, 7. 3. 
‘when in process of settlement.’ 

TH Tas mpoixas tous pév wAovoiouvs dcdovas pew AaySavew 3€ wn x.7.d. 73.3. 

Cp. the Babylonian ‘ marriage-market’ in Hdt. i. 196. 


gy 


dpyow yap pi) veetrepowowovs elvas rovs rovovrous. 7. 
With this passage compare v. 12. § 17 where Aristotle criticizes 
rather captiously the remark of Plato ‘that loss of fortune is a 
source of revolutions,’ to which he replies that ‘it is only dangerous 
when it affects the leaders of the state.’ 
F2 
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7.6.  oloy xal Sddov evopobérnoey x.7.d. 

Mr. Grote (iii. pt. ii. chap. 11, p. 179) thinks that these words refer 
only to the annulment of mortgages. But they clearly imply that 
Solon restricted or attempted to restrict the amount of land which 
might be held by individuals. Although there is no other evidence 
of this fact, the silence of antiquity cannot be taken as decisive 
against the statement of Aristotle, and is certainly no reason for 
explaining away the plain meaning of his words, whether he was 
correctly informed or not. 


7.4.  €re 8€ rovs madauods KAnpous divacaLev. 

Dependent on »épo eici, gathered from the preceding sen- 
tence. The preservation of the lot tended to maintain the 
equality of property; hence the transition from the one subject 
to the other. 


7.7, ob yap &re ouveSawvev dnd ray opiopevey ryunparey eis ras apyas Badifey. 

The meaning is as follows :—Originally the Leucadian citizens 

had a lot which was their qualification for office. They were 

afterwards allowed to sell this lot, and still retained the right of 
holding office, when they had lost their qualification. 


7.9. AAG Thy re madeiay Fis Eoras det A€yety, Kai rd piav eivac cai THY abriy 
ovder Spedos. 

So in modern times reflections are often made on the evils of 
education unless based on moral and religious principles. Yet it 
was a noble thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that there 
should be equal education for all. 

cat rd piav x.r.d. ‘ Moreover there is no point in saying that it is 
one and the same, for it may be bad.’ 


7.10,  Tovvavrioy 3¢ wepi éxdtrepov’ of yew yap rodXot did 7d wept ras erqoes 
Encov, of 8¢ yapievres rrepi res riypdy, day toa. 
The opposition here intended is between the inequality of 
property by which the many are offended, and the equality of 
honour which offends the higher classes. 


wept dxdrepov, SC. ras xrnoes Kal Tas Tipds. 
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od rowvy dua ravrny pdvor, GAA Kat Gy emBupotey, iva yaipwor rais dvev 7, 13. 
Auwésy HBovais. Ti ody dxos rHr TpLdy rovror ; 

The words «ai dy ém@upoievy, though rather weak, are found in all 
MSS. and are therefore probably genuine. They are omitted 
however by Bernays, and have been variously corrected, xai dvev 
éxcOvpsey (Bojesen), sc. ddunoovow, an ingenious conjecture ; a» yu 
éwiOupeow (Schneider), too great a departure from the MSS.; 
dvenbupnro: (also Bojesen), too rare a word. 

The general meaning is plain: ‘And therefore, i.e. not only to 
still pain, but also to gain pleasure, they will desire “pleasures to 
which no pains are annexed.’ The three motives are, 1) necessity, 
2) desire of things not necessary, 3) desire of painless pleasures. 


ovx dy éwiLrrocey ef 7 wapa deAocodias daos, ye eS 
‘They will look for a cure from philosophy and go no further.’ 


lov Tupayvovew ovx iva py ptywow. Aw cai ai real peydAat. 7. 13. 
Cp. the Story of Jason, who said sewhy cre yt) rupavvoi, iii. 4. § g 
and note. So Daniel Manin (quoted by Stahr) used to say of him- 
self that ‘he knew nothing except how to govern.’ ‘And as is the 
greatness of the crime, so is the honour given to the tyrannicide.’ 


bet 8é xai mpds rous yecrme@vras «.7.X. 7. 14. 
A favourite idea of Aristotle. Cp. supra c. 6. § 7. 


GAN’ ovrews ws dy xai py) €xovrwy TovauTH ovciay. 7. 16. 
= GAN’ otras maeiy dos dv wacoiey xai pi) €xovrey rovaurny ovciay, the 
more general word roi» being understood from molepew. 
‘That your enemies should act as they would do if you had not 
$0 great an amount of property,’ i.e. that your wealth should be no 
temptation. Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 422, where he argues that trained 
warriors will be always too much for wealthy citizens. 


Eubulus, by birth a Bithynian, was the tyrant of Atarneus in 7. 17. 
Mysia, and was succeeded by Hermias his slave, whose niece or 
adopted daughter Aristotle is said to have married; Eubulus 
revolted from Persia, and was besieged by Autophradates, the 
Satrap of Lydia. See Strabo, xiii. 610, Suidas s. v. ‘ApsorordAgs. 
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7.19.  GcoPeriéa. 

The diobelia was the ordinary payment of two obols for attend- 
ance on the assembly and the courts, and also for theatrical 
‘entertainments. These payments seem in the later days of Athens, 
and even during the Peloponnesian. war, to have amounted to 
three obols, and some of them to have been as high as a drachma. 
They were also made much more frequently than in ‘the good old 
times.’ Cp. Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 684, where it is said on the 
authority of Aristotle in [the] Politics that the sum given was 
originally three obols, but afterwards varied at different times : also 
cp. Lucian Dem. Encom. 36; Prooem. Dem. 1459, 27, a remark- 
able place; and other passages quoted by Boeckh, ‘ Public 
Economy,’ Eng. Tr. vol. i. ed. 1, pp. 296 ff. 


7. 20. ray ody roovTmy dpyxn K.T.A. 
If dpyy be retained, ray rovovrey refers to some idea of reform 
vaguely implied in the previous sentences. xy conj. Scaliger, dpxet 
Coraes. 


7.23. GAD’ cimep Bet Bypocious etvat, rovs Ta Kowa epyafopevous Sei xabdmep ev 
"Emddpvp re, cal os Awcghavrés more xaterxevuley "AOnvnot, rovrov Exew 
Tov Tpdroy. 

Bernays places a comma after etep, and omits the second 8¢i, 
placing a «ai before xaOdwep. ‘But if this is so (i.e. if artisans | 
are to be public slaves), those who are to be engaged in public 
works should be slaves.” Nearly the same meaning may be got 
from the text, *if we place a comma after elas and remove the 
comma after épyafopévous: ‘ But if artisans are to be public slaves, 
those who are engaged in public works should form this class.’ 

rovrow éxew rév tpdrov, SC. Snpocious eivasz, This Diophantus, or 
‘some one else of the same name, about whom nothing is known,’ 
was Archon at Athens in the year 395. 


8.1. Stobaeus has preserved some fragments of a work mepl sodk:- 
reias, which bear the name of ‘Hippodamus the Pythagorean’ 
(Florileg. xhii. pp. 248-251, xcviii. p. §34, Mullach. Fragm. Philos. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 11). But there can be little doubt that they are, 
as Schneider says, the pious fraud of some later writer. The 
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portions cited by Stobaeus will be enough to show the character 
of such performances. These fragments disagree in several points 
with the statements of Aristotle; such as the threefold division of 
the citizens into councillors, auxiliaries, and artisans (cp. the Re- _ 
public of Plato), and the subdivision of each class into three other 
classes; the three principles of honesty, justice, utility, and the 
three instruments by which civil society is knit together, reason, . 
habit, law. Of all this and of a good deal else, there is no trace 
in Aristotle, although the triplets are also found in Stobaeus. Con- 
siderable differences are not however inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. A more suspicious circumstance is the 
character of the philosophical distinctions, such as the opposition 
of xaddv, Sixasov, and avpdépor, which could hardly have existed before 
the time of Socrates, and a certain later tone of thought. 


HiPropaMus [epi HoNereias. 


‘In my opinion the whole state is divided into three parts: 
one the “Good’’—that is, those who govern the commonwealth 
by mind; another, those who rule by force; a third part, those 
who supply and furnish necessaries. The first class I call coun- 
cillors; the second, “allies” or warriors; the third, artisans. To 
the two former classes belong those who lead a freeman’s life: 
to the latter those who work for their living. The councillors 
are the best, the artisans the worst, the warriors are in a mean. 
The councillors must rule, the artisans must be ruled, while the 
warriors must rule and be ruled in turn. For the councillors settle 
beforehand what is to be done: the warriors rule over the artisans, 
because they fight for the state, but in so far as they must be 
guided, they have to submit to rule. 

‘Each of these parts again has three divisions: of the coun- 
cillors there are 1) the supreme council; 2) the magistrates; 3) the 
common councillors. The first has the presidency, and deliberates 
about all matters before they are carried to the assembly. The 
second comprises all those who are or have been magistrates. 
The third, the common councillors, are the mass of senators 
who receive the measures which the upper council have pre- 
pared, and vote upon and determine matters which come before 
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them for decision. In a word, the upper council refers matters 
to the common council, and the common council, through the 
general, to the assembly. In like manner there are three divisions 
of the warrior or military class: the officers, the fighters in the 
front ranks, and lastly the common herd of soldiers, who are 
the larger number. The officers are the class which furnishes 
generals and colonels and~captains and the front rank of soldiers, 
and generally all those who have authority. The soldiers of the 
front rank are the whole class of the bravest, most spirited, and 
most courageous men; the common herd of soldiers are the 
remaining multitude. Again, of the class who work for their 
living, some are husbandmen and tillers of the ground; others 
mechanics, who supply tools and instruments for the needs of life ; 
others traders and merchants, who export superfluous productions 
to foreign countries, and import necessaries into their own. The 
framework of the political community then is composed of such 
and so many parts; we will therefore proceed to speak of the 
harmony and unison of them. 

‘ Now every political community exactly resembles a stringed 
instrument, in that it needs arrangement and harmony and 
touch and frequent practice. Of the character and number 
of the elements which form the arrangement of the state I 
have already spoken. The state is harmonized by these three 
things—reason (Adyos), moral habit, law, and by these three man 
is educated and becomes better. Reason gives instruction and 
implants impulses towards virtue. The law partly deters men 
from crime by the restraint of fear, partly attracts and invites 
them by rewards and gifts. Habits and pursuits form and 
mould the soul, and produce a character by constant action. 
All these three must have regard to the honourable and the 
expedient and the just; and each of the three must aim at 
them all if possible, or, if this is not possible, at one or two. 
So will reason and habit and law all be honourable and just and 
. expedient; but the honourable must always be first esteemed ; 
secondly, the just; thirdly, the expedient. And generally our 
aim should be to render the city by these qualities as far as 
‘ possible harmonious, and deliver it from the love of quarrelling 
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and strife, and make it at unity with itself. This will come to 
pass if the passions of the youthful soul are trained by endur- 
ance in pleasures and pains and conformed to moderation ;—if 
the amount of wealth is small, and the revenue derived from the 
cultivation of the soil;—if the virtuous fill the offices in which 
virtue is needed, the skilful those in which skill is needed, the rich 
those in which lavish expenditure and profusion are needed ; and to 
all these, when they have filled in due manner their proper offices, 
due honour be assigned. Now the causes of virtue are three: 
fear, desire, shame. The law creates fear, moral habits, shame 
(for those who have been trained in right habits are ashamed to 
do wrong); reason implants desire. For it is a motive power, at 
once giving the reason and attracting the soul, especially when 
it is combined with exhortation. Wherefore also we must pre- 
pare for the souls of the young guilds and common meals, and 
places of living and meeting together, military as well as civil, 
and the elders must be harmonized with them, since the young 
want prudence and training, the old, cheerfulness and quiet en- 


joyment.’ 


Aristotle’s account of the character and attainments of Hippo- 
damus may be compared with the passage in the Lesser Hippias of 
Plato(?) (368 A foll.), in which Hippias is described as acquainted 
with every conceivable art and science. The personal description 
of Hippodamus also bears an odd resemblance to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius about Aristotle himself—rpavadds ry» Gery ... 
@dda cai ioxvooxeAns . .. Hv, Kai pexpdpparos, coOqri re emonpey Xpapevos 
wal Saxrudios nai xovpa (v. 1. § 2 init.). 

The quantity of the name Hippodamus, though unimportant, 
is a somewhat difficult question. In Aristophanes (Knights 327) 
the a is long, yet if the name be a compound of djpos, it is hard to 
give any meaning to it. It has been thought that Aristophanes 
has altered the quantity for the sake of the joke. 

Mention occurs of the ‘Ix wo8dyews dyopa at the Piraeus in Andoc. 
de Myst. § 45, p. 7, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §. 11, and Dem.(?) adv. Timoth. 
§ 22, p. 1190. A tradition is preserved by Strabo (xiv. 653, os 
gaow), that the architect of the Piraeus was the architect of the 


8.1. 


8. 3. 
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magnificent city of Rhodes. The scholiast on Knights 327 who 
supposes the Hippodamus of Aristophanes to be the person here 
mentioned, supposes him also to have designed the Piraeus at the 
time of the Persian War (card ra Mndied); but he had probably no 
special means of information and only ‘combined’ the two facts 
that Hippodamus was the architect of the Piraeus and that The- 
mistocles was the original author of the proposal to improve the 
harbour. Hippodamus is also called ‘the Thurian’ in Hesychius. 
The city of Thurii was founded in 445 8.c. and Rhodes was built 
in 406 B.c. If therefore Hippodamus was a Thurian and also the 
builder of Rhodes he must have designed not the original works 
of the Piraeus, but the improvements made at a later date, such as 
was the middle wall in the age of Pericles, s.c. 444. This latter 
date is more in accordance with the half Sophist, half Pythagorean 
character which is attributed to Hippodamus. It is also more in 
accordance with the words of Aristotle in vii. 11. § 6, 4 8@ ray iio 
oixnoewy diadbects ndiov pév vopiferar... dv eCropos 7 kai ard Tov vewrepov 
kai Tov ‘Inno8dpetoy rpénov, where it is implied that the Hippodamean 
plan of arranging cities in straight streets was comparatively recent. 
Cp. for the whole subject C. F. Hermann de Hippodamo Milesio. 


nal xdope wodvuredei, Ere 8¢ ex Oqros evredovs K.T.X. 

There is no reason for suspecting corruption. ‘The eccentricity 
of Hippodamus consisted in combining expensiveness and sim- 
plicity : ¢e6jros is dependent on some such word as xpnoe to be 
supplied from xéope. 


Sinpec 3 cis rpia pepn thy xepay, ry pd iepay, rHv 84 Snpociay, tH» o’ 
(dias. 

The division of the land proposed in the Seventh Book (c. 10. 
§ 11) is nearly similar to that of Hippodamus. 


dxacrnproy ty ro Kupeov. 

Plato in the Laws also establishes an appeal, vi. 767 C. ‘The 
final judgment shall rest with that court, which has been esta- 
blished for those who are unable to get rid of their suits either 
in the courts of the neighbours or of the tribes.’ 
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ras d€ xpicas év rois dixacrnpios k.T.d. 8. 5. 
See infra note on §§ 14,15. Though the principle of Hippodamus 
is condemned by Aristotle as unsuited to the Athenian popular 
courts of law, it prevailed in the more advanced jurisprudence of 
the Romans in which the judges were allowed to give a sentence 
of n./. or non liquet, whence the Scotch verdict of ‘not proven.’ 
The ideas of Hippodamus certainly show great legislative ingenuity 
in an age when such a quality was extremely rare. 


ws ofse rovro map’ Aros vevnpobernpevoy’ gore 8¢ nai ev "AOnvas 8. 6. 
otros 6 rdpos viv xal ev érépas rév wddewr. 

Aristotle intends to say that Hippodamus proposed this law as 
a novelty of which he claimed the credit, whereas it already existed 
at Athens and elsewhere. The meaning is clear, though the form 
of the sentence is not perfectly logical: ‘*But this law actually 
exists in Athens at the present day,’ and this is considered as 
sufficient proof that it existed at the time of Hippodamus. Or 2) 
without any opposition but with less point: ‘And this law now 
exists at Athens.” Cp. Thuc. ii. 46. 


rous 8 alpeBevras emipedcioOat xowvwy nai Eemxay kat cppanxeay. 8. 7. 
I.e. ‘They were to watch over the public interests and over the 
interests of persons who had no legal status.’ 


Aristotle, after his rather onesided manner of attacking an 8. 10, 11. 
Opponent, raises: several dropia: respecting the three classes of 
‘Hippodamus. ‘How can the two inferior classes, who have no 
arms, maintain their independence? For many offices they are 
obviously unfitted : and if they have no share in the state how can 
they be loyal citizens? Granting that the artisans have a rarson 
d@¢tre, what place in the state can beclaimed by the husbandmen 
and why should they have land of their own? If the soldiers 
cultivate their own lands, there will be no distinction between 
them and the husbandmen ; this, however, is not the intention of 
the legislator: if there are separate cultivators of the public lands, 
then there are not three, but four classes. The husbandmen are 
practically slaves who will be at the mercy of the warriors; and if 
so, why should they elect the magistrates? They will have no 
attachment to the state and must be kept down by force.’ 


8. 12. 


8. 14. 
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To these dmopia he finds no answer. He adds one or two 
more: ‘ How can the husbandmen produce enough for themselves 
and the warriors? And why, if they can, should there be any 
distinction between their lots and those of the soldiers ?’ 


yewpytices 80 oixias. 

Either olxia is here used like ofxos in the sense of ‘ property’ or 
‘inheritance’; or yeopyjoe must be taken to mean ‘ maintains by 
agriculture.’ (Cp. for a similar use of ofkéa Dem. de Fals4 Leg. 
Kaproupérn ras Tév xpeopuévew olxias: and for another singular use of 
yewpyéw, i, 8. § 6, Sowep yewpylay (Scav yewpyovvres.) If neither of 
these explanations is deemed satisfactory, we must suppose a cor- 
ruption of the text, which may be corrected by reading eis dvo olxias 
(Bernays), or 8vew oixiais. The old Latin translation ‘ ministrabit’ 
has suggested the emendation inoupynoe. This is no better, or 
rather worse, Greek than yewpynoe in the sense given above. 

rovro 8° dy pév rp cairn Kat wAeloow évdeyxerat. 

‘This in an arbitration is possible, even although the judges are 
many.’ 


6 pév yap etxoos pris, 6 d¢ dnaorys xpives déxa pvas, fd piv wrdov, 6d 
€Xagaoy, GAdos 8¢ wivre, 6 3€ rérrapas. 

é péy yap clearly refers to the litigant, sc. cpeAerOa oteras. But in 
what follows, the words 4 6 pév mAcov 6 86 ZAagooy may refer either 
1) to the difference between the judges and the litigant or 2") to 
the differences of the judges among themselves. In the first case 
i) 5 pev wrdov 5 8¢ Ehaccoy is a generalised statement of the words 
which have preceded, 6 pév yap etxoos pras, 6 8¢ Sxacrys xpiver dexa 
peas. But in the second case the words are restricted to 6 3¢ d:xa- 
ors xpive Séxa pas, TAdos 3¢ mévre, 6 3€ rérrapas. Anyhow there is 
a colloquial irregularity, the words dAdos 8 mévre «.r.A. having crept 
in out of place, as an illustration of the general principle 6 pé» rddov 
x.t.r. already stated. 


ebépOadpor dxotcas pdvov. 
A confusion of language: cp. eimpécemos (c. 5. § 11). 
éxes yap ovcodpayrias. 


That Hippodamus was speaking of political discoveries and not 
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of inventions in the arts, is clear from the context. Hippodamus’ 
error was derived from the analogy of the arts, § 18. We can 
easily understand the danger of rewarding discoveries such as 
were made in the conspiracy of the Hermae at Athens or in the 
days of the Popish Plot in England. Aristotle admits that there 
have been and will be changes in government, but he advocates 
caution and insists that law should be based on custom. 


al réyvat waca: xal al Suvdpeis. 8. 18. 

Every art and science is also a power to make or become ; 
hence the word 8uvaus being the more general term is constantly 
associated with both réyx7 and émornpn. 


(nroves 8 Sdes ov rd sarptow GAAG rayabdy mavres. 8. 21. 
This statement goes beyond the truth. For the traditions of fam- 

ilies or clans are very slow in giving way, as e.g. in the constitution 

of Lycurgus or Solon, to a sense of the common good. It is rarely 

and for a brief space that nations wake up to the feeling of their 

own nationality, or are touched by the enthusiasm of humanity. 


Spolous elvas xal rovs tuxdvtas xal rovs avonrous, Somep xai A€yerar 8, 21. 
xara Tey ynyevew. 

dpoious has been altered by Bernays into ddéyous but without 
reason. It may be taken 1) as=<dpoious rots yyyeréot, OF, 2)* dSpotous 
may be joined with «al rots ruyévrus=‘no better than simple or 
common persons.’ Cp. Hdt. vii. 50, yrmpyon éxpéovro dpoinas Kai ov. 
Plat. Theaet. 154 A, GA avbpaére dp’ Spoor xai col daiveras driovy. 


Gowep yap xai wept ras Das réxvas, cai Thy wodttuchy thf aduvaroy 8, 22. 
dxp Bes wéyra ypapjvas. 

1)* If we take sdvra as subject, rj» modsrixyy raf may be the 
remote object of ypapjra, or the words may be governed by sepi 
of which the force is continued from wepi ras adXas réyvus. Or 2) 
Taw wolsrixgy réfiy may be the subject of ypadjva, in which case 
wévra is to be taken adverbially. 


ov yap rogotroy adedAnoera: ninicas, dcov AAaSnoeras ros dpyxovow g, 2 3. 
awebew éobels. 


Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, pade yrecdueba, Sri yelpoo: wdyos deuwqros 
xpepivn wedus xpeiocey dariy § cadres Zxoveww axvpass. 


8. 24, 25. 


9. I. 
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xanoas, SC. 6 wodirns gathered from the previous sentence. 


6 yap vdépos loxuy ovdepiay Zyes mpds 1d weiberbar wAHY rapa rd Gos, 
rouro 8 ov yiverat el en 3:4 ypdvou mARG0s, Sore rd padiws peraBdddew €x 
Tay UrapxdvTwy vdpov eis érépous vdpous xawors aober) moeiv éori THY 
rov vdpou duvapw . . fxet peydAny Siadopdy. 

Cp. Plat. Laws i. 634 D, els rv cadXicrer dy ety vépov py (rev roy 
véwy pndéva av, woia xados abrav } ph xadas eyes and Arist. Met. ii. 
3, 995 3. 3, nAlkny be loyiy eye rd cumnbes of vdyos SnArovow, dy ols ra 
pvOadn Kal wadapiddy peilov loyve rod ywooney rept avriov dca 1d fos. 

dxet peydAnv Scadopdy, lit. ‘makes a great difference.’ 


In this chapter Aristotle tacitly assumes or perhaps acquiesces in 
the popular belief that Lycurgus is the author of all Spartan insti- 
tutions. He was supposed to be the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, as Solon of the Athenian, or as King Alfred of the 
ancient English laws. The Ephoralty is apparently attributed to 
him; yet elsewhere (v. 11. §§ 2, 3) Theopompus, a later king of 
Sparta, is said to have introduced this new power into the state. 


ei rt pds Thy trdbeow Kat Tov Tpdtov ievavtins Tis mpoxeipdyns acrots 
onXcreias. | ; 

ef rt, SC. vevopobérnrat: xai rév rpémov following mpds ri trdbecw. 
npoxeipévns avrois, i.e. 1)* ‘which is proposed to the citizens,’ moAirats 
understood from soXtreéy supra; or 2) ‘which legislators set before 
themselves’ referring to vopodéra implied in vevopobérnra: cp. 4 
indbeots rov vopoberoy at the end of this chapter (§ 33). 

Thy Toy dvayKxaiey axodiy. 

‘ Leisure or relief from the necessary cares of life.’ The construc- 
tion is singular and rare in prose, yet not really different from é» run 
axordg xaxov of Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1286. So Plat. Rep. ii. 370 C 
Sray els Ev, axoAnY THv DAwy ayov, mparry. 

§ re yap Gerrahav weveoteia woddduss éxéOero trois Gerradois, dpoies 3¢ 
wai ros Adxwow oi Eihwres’ Sonep yap éhedpevorres ros druynpuacs 
d&areAovow,. 

Cp. Laws vi. 776 C, D: ‘I am not surprised, Megillus, for the 
state of Helots among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms 
of slavery the most controverted and disputed about, some approving 
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and some condemning it; there is less dispute about the slavery 
which exists among the Heracleots, who have subjugated the 
Mariandynians, and about the Thessalian Penestae.’ Yet in this 
passage of Aristotle the Penestae are spoken of as constantly 
revolting from their masters. 


wept 8¢ rous Kpyras ovdév ww To.ovToy cupSéSnxev’ aircoy 8 icws rd 9. 3. 
ras yertmacas woes, Kaimep Todepovoas dAAHAas, pydepiay elvas oUppa- 
Xow Tos aduorapévors Sad 7rd pH Tupepery Kai adrais Kexrnpdvats weptoixous* 
ros 8¢ Adxwowy of yerrmavres €xOpot mavres hoav, "Apycion kai Meconnoc 
wat *Ap«ades. 

The argument is that in Crete, where all the states had their 
Perioeci or subject class, no attempt was ever made to raise a servile 
insurrection when they went to war, because such a measure would 
have been contrary to the interests of both parties. The Cretans 
were the inhabitants of an island and there were no out-siders to 
encourage revolt among the slaves (cp. c. 10. § 15, dAAad xabdrrep etpyras 
oafera: da rév rérov). Probably also a sort of international custom 
prevailed among them, arising from their common necessity, of not 
raising the slaves in their wars with one another. The Argives and 
the other Peloponnesian states, when at war, were always receiving 
the insurgent Helots. But the Argive subject population, like the 
Cretan, were not equally ready to rise, and indeed were at times 
admitted to the governing body (cp. v. 3. § 7, nai év “Apye: ray év 19 
€88dun arrodopdver Ud KAcopévous rou Adxwyos nvayxac Oncay rapadéfacbas 
Tév meproixwy twas), \Ve may also remark that in c. 5. § 19 supra, 
Aristotle incidentally observes that the Cretan slaves were com- 
paratively well treated, although forbidden gymnastics and the 
use of arms. 

The word ‘perioeci’ appears to have been used in Crete to 
denote generally an inferior class, who were not, as at Sparta, 
distinguished from Helots or slaves. This is confirmed by c. 10. 
§ 5, yeapyouci re yap ros per (SC. Aaxedasporios) Eideres, rois 8¢ Kpqow 
ol wepiouxos. But compare also Sosicrates [B.c. 200-128] preserved 
in Athenaeus (vi. c. 84. fin., p. 263), ram én xowny Sovdeiay of Kpares 
nadoigs proiary, rhe 34 diay dpayseras, rovs 3¢ weproixous Unncdovs. The 
use of the term pola in Sosicrates is confirmed by the celebrated 


9. 4. 


9. 5. 


9. 8. 
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Scolium of Hybrias the Cretan (Bergk 27), rovrp (sc. rq Eider) 
Scondras pvwias xéxAnpat. Cp. also Athen. vi. 267, where the term 
pv@rns is said by Hermon to be applied to ‘ well-born’ serfs: evyeveis 
olxérat. 

kal adrais xexrnpévats meproixous. ‘Since they too have perioeci.’ 

With these criticisms we may compare Aristotle’s proposal (vii. 
9. § 8 and 10. § 13, 14) in the description of his own state, that 
the husbandmen should be either slaves or foreign perioeci. 

Somep pip olkias pdpos dip eal yuri. | 

The singular pépos is used by attraction with the singular ayip. 

For the general subject, cp. Laws vi. 780 E ff.: ‘For in your 
country, Cleinias and Megillus, the common tables of men are 
a heaven-born and admirable institution, but you are mistaken in 
leaving the women unregulated by law. They have no similar 
institution of public tables in the light of day, and just that part of 
the human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—has been 
left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great mistake. 
And, in consequence of this neglect, many things have grown lax 
among you, which might have been far better if they had been 
only regulated by law; for the neglect of regulations about women 
may not only be regarded as a neglect of half the entire matter, 
but in proportion as woman’s nature is inferior to that of men in 
capacity of virtue, in that proportion is she more important than 
the two halves put together. 

Cp. also Rhet. i. 5, 1361 a. 10, dcos yap +a xara yuvaixas daira 
omep Aaxedapovis, cyeddv xara rd Hyusou ovx evdatpovoves: and supra 
i. 13. § 16; also Eur. Andr. 595, 

ovd’ ay, el Bovrorrd rs, 
capper yeraro Irapriarider xdpn. 


émi mys dpyiis avrap. 

Translated in the text, as by interpreters generally*, ‘in the days 
of their greatness,’ i.e. in the fourth century s.c. after the taking 
of Athens when Sparta had the hegemony of Hellas. But is not 
the passage rather to be explained ‘many things in their govern- 
ment were ordered by women’? (Schlosser). For why should 
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women be more powerful in the days of their greatness than in 
their degeneracy? To which it may be replied that the very 
greatness of the empire made the evil more conspicuous. Ac-. 
cording to the latter of the two expananons dpxjs corresponds to 
apxew in what follows. 

This use of the genitive is not uncommon: cp. ém orparus. 
Arist. Wasps 557; rovs éri ray mpaypdrey, sc, &vras, Dem. 309. ro. 


For the conduct of the Spartan women in the invasion of 9. ro. 
Epaminondas: compare Xenophon, himself the eulogist of Sparta, 
Hell. vi. 5. § 28, ra@v 8¢ dx ris wédews al pév yuvaixes od€ roy carver 
Spica nveixovro, Ere ovderore iovca soXepiovs, and Plutarch, Ages. 
31, who has preserved a similar tradition, ody frrov 8€ rovroy 
€Aumouy rov "Aynoidaoy of xara riyy wddty OdpuBot nai xpavyai nai Scadpopat 
tev mpeoBuréper ducavacyxerotvray Ta yuwdpeva, Kal Ta yuvaiKay ov duva- 
pévev novyd(es, GAAd wavranacew éxppdvey ovoay mpdés TE THY Kpavyyy 
cai Td wup Tey wodcpiov. 

Xphnoyor per yap ovdey foay, Sonep ev érépas modcoww, OdpuBov 8 9. 10. 
Wapeixoy wreio THY odEulor. 

Fither 1)* ‘ For, unlike the women in other cities, they were 
utterly useless’; or 2) ‘For, like the women of other cities, they 
were utterly useless; and they caused more confusion than the 
enemy.’ 


The employment of the men on military service, which rendered 9. 11. 
it more easy for Lycurgus to bring them under his institutions, 
ig supposed to have caused the disorder of the women which made 
it more difficult to control them. Yet we may fairly doubt whether 
this notion is anything more than a speculation of Aristotle or 
some of his predecessors (¢aci per), striving to account for a seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon. For there could have been no 
trustworthy tradition of the time before Lycurgus. It is observable 
that Aristotle, if his words are construed strictly, supposes Lycurgus 
to have lived after the time of the Messenian and Argive wars. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p. 143 note w, considers the words 
cai Megonvious in § 11 to be an interpolation. But this assumption 
of interpolation is only due to the exigencies of chronology. The 
testimony of Aristotle may be summed up as follows: on the one 
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hand he favours the traditional date; for he connects the name of 
Charillus an ancient king with that of Lycurgus c.10. § 2: and on 
the other hand it is very possible that he may not have known, or 
may not have remembered the date of the Messenian Wars. 

Grote (p. 2. c. 6, p. 516, n. 3) defends the Spartan women against 
the charges of Aristotle and Plato (the ¢ioAdcw») Laws vii. p. 806, 
reiterated by Plutarch (Ages. c. 31), and even supposes that ‘their 
demonstration on that trying occasion (i.e. the invasion of Laconia) 
may have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear.’ Yet surely Aristotle writing not forty years after- 
wards, who is to a certain extent supported by the contemporary 
Xenophon (vi. 5, 28 see above), could hardly have been mistaken 
about a matter which was likely to have been notorious in Hellas. 


alrias péy ody eloly abtras rar yevopévo. 

Sc. the women :* or ‘these are the causes’ (atra by attraction for 
ravra), The first way of taking the words gives more point to the 
clause which follows. 


sive bet ovyyvdpny Exew. 
‘We have not to consider whether we aré to blame Lycurgus, or 
to blame the women ; but whether such a state of things is right.’ 


ob pdvoy ampérecdy ria mote THs wodtreias abrhy Kal’ abrijy. 

airhy xa’ abriv must agree with woNsreiay understood in drpémady 
ria wove THs woXcreias, these words being equivalent to amperi swoseiy 
sy wodtrelay: OF abrys, Which appears to have been the reading of 
the old translator (ipsius), may be adopted instead of atrnp. 


pera yap ra viv. pnbevra rois wept THY ayopadiay THs KrnTEws émiTi- 
poe ay ts. 

1)* The mention of avarice, or 2) the mention of women 
naturally leads Aristotle to speak of the inequality of property. 
The connexion is either 1) that avarice tends to inequality or 2) 
that inequality is produced by the great number of heiresses. 


Plutarch (Agis, c. 5) apparently ascribes to the Ephor Epitadeus 
the law which enabled a Spartan to give or bequeath his property 
as he pleased. Either Aristotle has followed a different tradition, 
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@ 
or the legislator is only a figure of speech for the institution (cp. . 
supra, note at beginning of chapter). 


Tay rT émxdnpwy. 9. 15. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 5, éviore 8é dpxovow ai yuvaixes éwixdnpos otcat. 


# «al perpiay, 9. 15. 
‘Or even a moderate one.’ xai is here qualifying. ‘ Better have 
no dowries or small ones, or you may even go so far as to have 
moderate ones.’ 


viv 8¢ éLears Sovvas ry émixAnpov Srp dy BovAnrat. 9. 15. 

yuy, Not ‘now,’ as opposed to some former time, but ‘as the law 
stands.’ See note onc. 5. § 23 supra. dovvat, sc. rend. 

‘A man may give his heiress to any one whom he pleases’: i.e. 
heiresses may be married by their relatives to rich men, and the 
evil of accumulating property in a few hands will thus be incfeased. 
Herodotus, vi. 57, says that the giving away of an heiress whom 
her father had not betrothed was a privilege of the kings of 
Sparta. There may have been a difference in the custom before 
and after the days of Epitadeus (cp. note on § 14), though this is not 
expressed by the particle viv. 


ovde yidsoe rd 1ANGos Foray, SC. éxi ris OnSaiwv épBodrs, § 10, 16. 9g. 16. 


ytyove 8¢ 8:4 tésw Epyew airay djdov Ere Gavres airois ciye Ta wept 9. 16. 
viv téby tadryy. 

Ta wepi THY rafwy ravrny, sc. their arrangements respecting property 
described in the previous sentence. For the use of ravrny with a 
vague antecedent, cp. below ravrny ray dicpbaow: also i. 2. § 2. 


piay wArrynp. 9. 16. 
The battle of Leuctra (p.c. 371) at which, according to Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vi. 4. § 15, one thousand Lacedaemonians and four 
hundred out of seven hundred Spartans perished. The population 
of Sparta was gradually diminishing. In the time of Agis IV. reg. 
240-248 B.c. according to Plutarch (Agis, c. 5), the Spartans were 
but 700, and only about roo retained their lots. 


xi wey Tew xporépwv BaowWéwr peredidocay rit wodsreias. 9. 17. 
Yet Herodotus (ix. 35) affirms that Tisamenus of Elis, the 
G2 
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prophet, and Hegias, were. the only foreigners admitted to the 
rights of citizenship at Sparta. According to Plutarch, Dion was 
_also made a Spartan citizen (Dio, c. 17). 


nat gacw elvai sore trois Srapriaras cai pupiovs. 

The ancient number of Spartan citizens is variously given: here 
at 10,000; in Herod. vii. 234, at 8,000; according to a tradition 
preserved by Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 8), there were 9,000 lots which 
are said to have been distributed partly by Lycurgus, partly by 
Polydorus, the colleague of the king Theopompus. 


imevarrios 8¢ nai 6 mepi rv rexvoroday vduos mpds TadiTHy Thy 
SidpOworr. 

At Sparta the accumulation of property in a few hands tended 
to disturb the equality of the lots. The encouragement of large 
families, though acting in an opposite way, had a similar effect. 
According to Aristotle, depopulation and overpopulation alike con- 
spired to defeat the intention of Lycurgus. Yet it does not seem 
that the great inducements to have families were practically suc- 
cessful ; perhaps because the Spartans intermarried too much. 

Like Plato and Phaleas, the Spartan legislator is accused of 
neglecting population. (Cp. supra c. 6. § 12, 13, and c. 7. 
§§ 4-8.) It is clearly implied in the tone of the whole argument 
(against Mr. Grote, vol. ii. c. 6) that there was an original equality 
of property, but that it could not be maintained; cp. ras e«rjces 
iod{ovra, 6. § 10; rhs xepas ovre Seypnyéms, 9. § 19; and so Plato, 
Laws 684 D. 


d:a THY Gropiay Soe Foay. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 131, etc. where we are told that Pausanias trusted 
to escape by bribery, miorevwr xpnpaow dadrvoay riv diaforny. Also 
Rhet. iii. 18. § 6, 1419 a. 31, Kal ds 6 Adxor eiOusdpevos ris épopias, 
éperapevos €: Soxovow aire dixaiws awohwddvas drepa, en. ‘O dé, 
‘Ovxovy ov rovras ratra Gov ;’ Kai os fn. ‘ Ovxotv d&naiws dy,’ én 
‘xal ov axdAow;’ ‘Ov dqra, epn, ‘ol péy yap xpnyara AaBurres raira 
éxpaftay, ¢ye 8 ov, GAAd yrepn.’ 

xai vuv 8 dv rois ‘AvBpions. 


*Avdpios ig a proper name, probably referring to some matter in 
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which the Andrians were concerned. It is unlikely that Aristotle 
would have used the archaic word d8pa for qdudirca Or ovociri. 
For this use of the word dv3pia cp. c. 10. § 5, xal rb ye dpxator éxddoup 
of Adxeves ov Gidirta GX’ dyBpa, xabawep of Kprres, 7 Kat OnAoy Gre 
éxetbev édndvbev. 

The event to which Aristotle refers is wholly unknown to us, 
though the strange expression which he uses indicates the great 
importance of it (Svo» éf’ davrots GAny rh» médww arddecay). 


Gore xal ravry cuvertBAdwreoGar rv wodcreiay, 9. 20. 
‘So that in this way, as well as by the venality of the Ephors, 
together with the royal office the whole constitution was injured.’ 


det yap thy woXcTeiay TH» pddAdAovear ca{erba: advra BovdAeoOa 1a 9. 22. 
pépn tis wodews elvar cai Siapeverv Tatra. 

The nominatives which occur in the next sentence, of pév ody 
Baowkis, of 8¢ xadoi xayaboi, x.r.d. show that the corresponding words 
Ta pépn ths médews are the subject of BovAcobar=8ei advra ra pépy 
rns wddews BovrteoOas Ty wodtreiay ca{erba xai dcapevery raird. 

ravra is to be taken adverbially with dcapevecw=xard raird. 


GOdow yap 4 apxy avrn ris aperns eotiv. 9. 22. 
Nearly the same words occur in Demosthenes, c. Lept. § 119, 
p- 489, where speaking of the yepovaia, he says, exei pév yap eore ris 
Gperns GOdov rhs wodcreias Kupiy yerdoOar pera Tov cpoiwy. 


sadapmedns yap éort diay. 9. 23. 
It is not known how the Ephors were elected. Possibly in the 
same way as the yeporres (vide note on § 27 infra), which Aristotle 
likewise calls wa:dapiddns. Plato, Laws iii. 692 A, says that the 
Ephoralty is ¢yyis ris «Anperns B8evapees, by which he seems to 
mean that the election to the Ephoralty was almost as indiscri- 
minate as if it had been by lot. 


As in the funeral oration of Pericles, the Spartan discipline is 9. 24. 
everywhere described as one of unnatural constraint. There was 
no public opinion about night and wrong which regulated the lives 
of men. Hence, when the constraint of law was removed and they 
were no longer dpyxdyevos but dpxorres, the citizens of Sparta seem 


9. 25. 


9. 26. 


9. 27. 
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to have lost their character and to have fallen into every sort of 
corruption and immorality. The love of money and the propensity 
to secret luxury were kindred elements in the Spartan nature. 


roy rpdéroy 8€ rovrov meraideundvav woTte Kai Tov vouobérny altov amo- 
rev as oux ayabois dvdpdorww, obx dodahds. | 

‘But when men are so educated that the legislator himself cannot 
trust them, and implies that they are not good men, there is a 
danger.’ The remark is resumed and justified in § 30 (dre 3 6 
vonobérns, «.r.A.), by the general suspicion of their citizens which 
the Spartan government always showed, and also (§ 26) by the 
circumstance that the Gerontes were placed under the control of 
the Ephors. 

otx dodadés, SC. rd xupious avrovs elvar peyddov. 


ddfece 3° dy x.7.d. 

The discussion about the Ephors and Gerontes is a sort of 
dialogue, in which objections are stated and answers given, but 
the two sides of the argument are not distinctly opposed. 


ére 8€ nal ry aipeow hy xovouvra Trav yepdvrey, card te Ty Kplow ori 
ravdapwons «.T.2. 

For the mode of the election cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 26: ‘The 
election took place after this fashion: When the assembly had 
met, certain persons selected for the purpose were shut up in a 
building near at hand, so that they could not see or be seen, but 
could only hear the shouting of the assembly. For, as with other 
matters (cp. Thuc. i. 87, xpivovcs yap Bog xai ob Wide), the Lace- 
daemonians decided by acclamation between the competitors. . 
One by one the candidates were brought in, according to an order 
fixed by lot, and walked, without speaking, through the assembly. 
The persons who were shut up marked on tablets the greatness of 
the shout given in each case, not knowing for whom it was being 
given, but only that this was the first or the second or the third in 
order of the candidates. He was elected who was received with 
the loudest and longest acclamations.’ 


di yap nai Bovdépevoy xal ps) BovAcuevow dpyew rov dfwy ris apxis. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 345 E ff., 347 D. 
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viv 8 omep wal mepi ry GAAnv rodsreiay 6 vopobérns haiveras wae’ 9. 28. 
Groripovs yap kxaragxevdfwr rois modiras rovras Kéxpnras mpds THY 
Gipecty ra yepdvrey. 

According to the view of Aristotle and of Plato nobody should 
seek to rule, but everybody if he is wanted should be compelled to 
rule. Yet this is rather a counsel of perfection than a principle of 
practical politics. And it seems hardly fair to condemn the work 
of Lycurgus, because like every other Greek state, Sparta had 
elections and candidatures. 


Bidwep cféweproy cupmperBeuTas rovs ¢xOpous. 9. 30. 

oupnpecSevras does not refer to the kings, but is an illustration 
of the same jealousy which made the Spartans eonsider the dis- 
sensions of the kings to be the salvation of their state. ddrep= 
‘by reason of a like suspicion.’ 

It has been argued that Aristotle in this section is criticising the 
kings only. And we might translate (with Bernays and others) 
‘they sent enemies as colleagues of the king,’ e.g. in such cases as 
that of Agis (Thuc. v. 63). But these could hardly be described 
as oupnpecBevrai, any more than the Ephors who, according to 
Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. c. 13. § 5), were the companions of the 
king—not his active counsellors, but spectators or controllers of his 
actions. 

Ancient historians are apt to invent causes for the facts which 
tradition has handed down. Cp. note on c. 9. § 11 supra; also 
v. 11. § 2; Herod. v. 69; Thuc. i. 11, &c. It may be easily 
believed that there were frequent wapampecSeias among Spartans, 
but that these were the result of a deeply-laid policy is the fancy of 
later writers. Still less can we suppose the double royalty which 
clearly originated in the ancient history of Sparta to be the work of 
the legislator. Compare the Laws (iii. 691 D) of Plato (who pro- 
bably first suggested the notion of a special design), ‘A god who 
watched over Sparta gave you two families of kings instead of 
one and thus brought you within the limits of moderation.’ 


Thy cvvodor,. 9. gt. 


Either 1) the gathering for meals; or 2) the contribution, as in 
Hdt. i. 64. 


9. 32. 


9. 33. 


9. 35. 


9. 37. 
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Bovdera: pév yap Sypoxparixdy elva rd xarackevacpa Trav cvoctriov. 

It may be admitted that the common meals had a sort of level- 
ling or equalizing tendency; but this could hardly have been the 
original intention of them, whether they were first instituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus or not (cp. vii. 10. § 2 ff.). They are more 
naturally connected with the life of a camp (§ 11) and the brother- 
hood of arms. They may also be the survival of a patriarchal life. 


The remark that the office of admiral was a second royalty 
appears to be justified chiefly by the personal greatness of Ly- 
sander. Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus was also a distinguished 
man. It cannot be supposed that Eurybiades or Cnemus or 
Alcidas or Astydchus were formidable rivals to the king. 

rovrov dé dudpmpa obk EXarroy’ vopi{over per yap yiveoOar rayaba ra 
nepdynra & dperns paddAoy f xaxias’ Kai rovro péy xadds, Gre pévros 
ravta xpeitre THs aperns UmokauBdvovoty, ov Karas. 

‘The Spartans were right in thinking that the goods of life 
are to be acquired by virtue, but not right in thinking that they 
are better than virtue’ (cp. vii. c. 2. and c. 14). The ‘not less 
error’ is that they degrade the end into a means; they not only 


prefer military virtue to every other, but the goods for which they 


are striving to the virtue by which they are obtained. ~ 


THY wey yap mddey wewoinxer dypnyarop, rovs 8 Bustas hAoypnyudrovs. 

It is quite true that many Spartans, Pausanias, Pleistoanax, 
Astyochus, Cleandridas, Gylippus and others were guilty of taking 
bribes. But it is hard to see how their crime is attributable to the 
legislator. Not the institutions of Lycurgus, but the failure of them 
was the real source of the evil. 

The love of money to whatever cause attributable was held to be 
characteristic of Sparta in antiquity. The saying ypypara xppar’ 
dp is placed by Alcaeus (Fr. 50) in the mouth of a Spartan, and 
the oracle 4 diAoypnyaria Zadpray ddei GAdo 3¢ ovdey is quoted in the 
Aristotelian Wodcreta fr. Rei. Lac. 1559 b. 28. 


wdpeyyus pév dors ravurns. 


Polyb. vi. 45 denies the resemblance between Crete and Lace- 
daemon, "Es! 8¢ riv réy Kpnresy peraBdvres (rrodsreiay) dfcov emorrqcas 
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nara dvo rpérous was of Aoybraro: roy apyaiav ovyypapéwy “Edopos, 
Eevoday, Kadd:oOems, DAdrwr, mparov pev dsuoiav elvai dace xal ryp 
aurny rz Aaxedatpovioy, Sevrepov 8 érawerjy indpyovcay arodaivovery. Sy 
otdérepov dAnbés eivai po 8oxei. He contrasts the two states in several 
particulars; 1) the equal distribution of land in Sparta did not 
exist in Crete; 2) the greed of wealth which existed in Crete 
is said, strangely enough, to have been unknown at Sparta; 3) the 
hereditary monarchy of Sparta is contrasted with the life tenure 
of the yéporres; 4) the harmony which prevailed at Sparta is con- 
trasted with the rebellions and civil wars of Crete. 


ro 8€ weior freov yapupas. 10. 1. 
Compare what is said of Charondas in c. 12. § 11, 797 dxpeBeig roy 
popey dori yapupeérepos xal rev vur vouoberay. 


According to this view the Spartan institutions are not Dorian 10. 2. 
but Pre-Dorian, having been established originally by Minos; 
received from him by the Lacedaemonian colony of Lyctus in 
Crete, and borrowed from the Lyctians by Lycurgus. 


83 cal viv of wepioxor tov abréy tpémov xpavrat abrois, ws KatagKeud- 10, 3. 
cayros Mive zpwrov ry rafiy rev viper. 

The connexion is as follows:—The Lacedaemonian Laws are 
borrowed from the Cretan. Among the Lyctians, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians who settled in Crete and whom Lycurgus is said 
to have visited, these laws were already in existence, and he adopted 
them. And even at this day, the laws of Minos are still in force 
among the subject population or aborigines of Crete. & is 
unemphatic ; the logical form outruns the meaning. . 

Either the laws of Minos had ceased to be enforced among the 
freemen of Crete or the freemen of Crete had themselves changed 
(Bernays); and therefore any vestiges of the original law were 
only to be found among the ancient population. Thus com- 
munistic usages may be observed among the peasants of India and 
Russia, which have disappeared-in the higher classes. Yet Aristotle 
also speaks of the common meals in Crete as still continuing. 
Does he refer only to the survival of them among the Perioeci? 
By Dosiades (s.c.?) the Cretan Syssitia are described as still exist- 


10. 3. 


10. 5. 
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ing (see the passage quoted in note on § 6). Aristotle supposes 
that Lycurgus went to Crete before he gave laws to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to other accounts his travels, like those of Solon, were 
subsequent to his legislation. 

Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle [see fragment quoted in 
Strabo x. 480], argues at length that the Spartan Institutions origi- 
nally existed in Crete but that they were perfected in Sparta, and 
that they deteriorated in Cnossus and other Cretan cities ; both 
writers agree in the general view that the Cretan institutions are 
older than the Spartan and in several other particulars, e.g. that 
the Lyctians were a Lacedaemonian colony, that the common 
meals were called “Av8pa or ’Avdpeia, that the Cretan institutions 
had decayed in their great towns but survived among the Perioeci; 
and also in the similarity of offices at Lacedaemon and Crete. 
The great resemblance between this account and that of Aristotle 
seems to indicate a common unknown source. 

The existence of the same institutions in Sparta and Crete and 
the greater antiquity of the Cretan Minos may have led to the 
belief in their Cretan origin. Others deemed such an opinion 
unworthy of Sparta and argued plausibly that the greater could 
not have been derived from the less; Strabo l.c. 


Aoxet 8 9 vnaos cal mpos tiv dpxny tiv ‘EAAnuayy mepunévas cai xeioOat 
KaA@s, , 

Aristotle, like Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, is not indis- 
posed to a geographical digression; cp. vii. 10. § 3-5. 

It may be observed that the remark is not perfectly consistent 
with §§ 15, 16. The ‘silver streak’ and ‘the empire of the sea’ 
are the symbols of two different policies. 


Aid xa ryv ris Oaddoons dpxyy xarécxer 6 Mivws. 
Cp. Herod. iii. 122, Thuc. i. 4. 


yewpyotai re yap rois per ctdwres rois 8é Kpnotv of srepiowos, 

But if Sosicrates, a writer of the second century B.c., quoted by 
Athenaeus vi. 84 is to be trusted, Aristotle is here at fault in his 
use Of terms; ry» peév xowny Sovdrciay of Kpares xadoves pvoiay, ray 8¢ 
idiay ddapudras, rovs 8¢ sepioixous Umnacous: see C. 9. § 3. 
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y wat Sprov Ere xeiOey dAnArvber, 10. 5. 
These words may be compared with the passage in Book vii. 10. 
§ 2, dpxaia 8 Zoey elvas cai ray cvocrrion 9 rdfis, ra pév wept Kpyrny 
yerdpeva rept ry Mive Bacweiay, rd 3¢ rept ri “Iradiay wokd@ sadaid- 
repa tourer. In both passages Aristotle says that the common 
meals came from Crete to Sparta. 


of per yap Epopos rip airiy Exover Suvauey rois év TH Kpyry xadovpévos 10. 6. 
ado pots. 

The office of the Cosmi is identified by Aristotle with that of the 
Ephors. But the resemblance between them is very slight. The 
fact that at Sparta there were kings, while in Crete the kingly 
power, if it ever existed at all, had Jong been abolished, makes an 
essential difference. The Ephors were democratic, the Cosmi 
were oligarchical officers. And although both the Ephors and the 
Cosmi were an executive body, yet the Ephors, unlike the Cosmi, 
never acquired the military command, which was retained by the 
Spartan kings. Aristotle observes that the Cosmi were chosen 
out of certain families, the Ephors out of all the Spartans, a circum- 
stance to which he ascribes the popularity of the latter institution. 


obs xadovow of Kpnres Boudny. 10. 6. 
Yet we are told that the term SovAy was generally used to signify 
‘the council in a democracy.’ Cp. iv. 15. § 11 and vi. 8. § 17, 
also v. 1. § 10, [at Epidamnus] di ray guddpyev BovAny éroingey. 
In the Cretan use of the term SovAg there may be a survival of the 
Homeric meaning of the word. 


Baorreia 8¢ sporepoy per fy. 10. 6. 
Probably an inference from the legendary fame of Minos. No 
other king of Crete is mentioned. 
Dosiades, quoted by Ath. iv. c. 22. p. 143, gives the following 
account of the Cretan Syssitia : ‘ The Lyctians collect the materials 
for their common meals in the following manner: Every one 
brings a tenth of the produce of the soil into the guild (éraipia) to 
which he belongs, and to this [are added] the revenues of the city, 
which the municipal authorities distribute to the several house- 
holds. Further, each of the slaves contributes a poll-tax of an 
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Aeginetan stater. All the citizens are divided among these guilds 
which they call andreia. A woman takes care of the syssitia with 
three or four of the common people to help in waiting; and each 
of these has two attendants, called xadoddpo, to carry wood for 
him. Everywhere in Crete there are two buildings for the syssitia, 
one called the andreion, the other, which is used for the reception 
of strangers, the dormitory (xonrqjpiov). And first of all they set 
out two tables in the room for the syssitia, called “strangers’ tables,” 
at which any strangers who are present take their place. Next to 
these come the tables for the rest. An equal portion is set before 
every man: the children receive a half portion of meat, but touch 
nothing else. On every table a large vessel is set full of diluted 
wine: from this all who sit at that table drink in common; and 
when the meal is finished another cup is put on. The children too 
drink in common from another bowl. The elders may, if they 
like, drink more. The best of the viands are taken by the woman 
who superintends the syssitia in the sight of all, and placed before 
those who have distinguished themselves in war or council. After 
dinner their habit is first of all to consult about state affairs, and 
then to recount their deeds in battle and tell the praise of their 
heroes. Thus they teach the youth to be valiant.’ 


Sor’ éx xowold rpépecOas sdvras, xai yuvaixas nai raidas xal dvdpas. 

éx xowov, ‘out of a common stock’; not necessarily at common 
tables. The syssitia or common meals of women are said by 
Aristotle in chap. 12 to be an invention of Plato in the Laws, and 
if so they could hardly have existed at Crete. Nor is there any 
allusion to them in the fragment of Dosiades (supra). The name 
dy8pia or avépeia also affords a presumption against the admission of 
women to the public tables. But if the words ¢é« «xowot are inter- 
preted as above, there is no reason that with Oncken (Staatslehre 
der Arist. ii. 386) we should suppose the words yuvaixas nai saidas 
on this ground to be spurious; nor is such a mode of textual 
criticism legitimate. 

wpos 8¢ rv odAtyootriay. 

The connexion appears to be as follows: ‘And as there were 
so many mouths to feed,’ the legislator had many devices for 
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encouraging moderation in food, which he thought a good thing, 
as well as for keeping down population. 


ri mpos Tous appevas srowjoas dpsrlav, rept fs ef Garros h pi) pavrws 10. 9g. 
drepos Zora: rov diacxépacba: Kaipds. 

If these words refer to this work, the promise contained in them 
is unfulfilled. Nothing is said on the subject in Book vii. c. 16, 
when the question of population is discussed. The promise, 
however, is somewhat generally expressed; like the end of c. 8. 
§ 25 supra, Ad viv per apaper ravryy ray oxéyuw, Drv ydp éo7 Kaper, 


évrav6a 8 ovx é£ drrdavyrey alpotyra rovs cécpous GAN’ éx rea yevay, cat 10.10-12. 
Tovs yépowras éx Tay Kexoopyxdray, wept Gv rovs avrovs ay ris elwece 
Aoyous cai mept ray ev Aaxedaipom ywopéver. Td yap ayumevOuvor, xal Td 
Sa Biou peifcy dor: yépas rns afias abrois. . . 73 8 jovydLeyv, «.7.X. 

sepi Sy. Do these words refer to* the yépovres (Susemihl, Bernays) 
or to the xéopo: (Stahr)? The connexion would lead us to suppose 
the latter ; for what precedes and what follows can only be explained 
on this supposition. Yet the Cosmi appear not to have held office 
for life (cp. yépovras éx ray xexoopnxérev), perhaps only for a year 
(Polyb. vi. 46), though nothing short of a revolution could get rid 
of them; see infra, § 14. It is better to suppose that Aristotle has 
‘gone off upon a word’ as at c. 9. § 30, and is here speaking of 
the yeporres, but returns to his original subject at rd & jovyales. 
wept Sv and ywopuérwr have also been taken as neuters: ‘about which 
things,’ i.e. the mode of electing: but this explanation does not 
agree with the next words, which relate, not to the mode of election, 
but to the irresponsibility of the office. 


nal rd px) ara ypdupara dpyew, ddd’ avroyvepovas emrpanés. 10. 11. 
Cp. c. 9. § 23 where similar words are applied not, as here, to 
the Cosmi and elders, but to the Ephors. Another more general 
censure is passed on the yéporres, § 25. 


oi8e yap Anppardés ve ros adopas Sowep rois épdpas, réppw y° dwo- 10. 12. 
novew dv mow tev diapbepovrrer. 

Yet to say that the Cosmi could not be bribed because they 
lived in an island appears to be rather far-fetched. Probably 
Aristotle is thinking of the bribery of Hellenes by foreign powers, 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 
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and for this there was little opportunity because the Cretans were 
isolated from the world. 


. 13. ov yap aogdadrns 6 xavoy. 


The expression is not quite accurate, for the caprice of an 
individual cannot be called a cava». He means that to make the 
- caprice of man a rule is unsafe. 


14. wdvreov 8¢ davddraroy 1d ris dxocpias ray duvaray, fy xabtorace 
woAXdus Gray py Sixas BovAwvra: Sovvas. 

The words #» xaOtoraot wodAdas which follow and the preceding 
éxBddXover ovotdyres rues show that the expression rd rijs axoopias 
ray duvaray means not the insubordination of the notables, but the 
temporary abrogation of the office of Cosmi by their violence, or, 
possibly, their defiance of its authority. 


15, ford émxivSuvos odtws Exovea wéddis ray Bovroperwy émeriberOat wat 
duvapevwr. 

Translated in the English text: ‘A city is in a dangerous con- 
dition, when those who are willing are also able to attack her.’ 
More correctly, ‘A city which may at any time fall into anarchy 
(otrws gxovea) is in a dangerous condition when those who are 
willing are also able to attack her.’ 


16,. 40d nai rd rey weproixey péver. 
‘And this is also a reason why the condition of the Perioeci 
remains unchanged.’ 


16. ore yap éfwrepixns dpxns xowwwvovcs. 

Either 1*) have no foreign domains; or 2) have no relation to 
any foreign power. The language is not quite clear or accurate ; 
for although a nation may possess foreign dominions it cannot 
‘share’ in them. The Cretans were not members either of the 
Delian or of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 


16, vewori re wddcpyos fenxds duahdSncey cis ry» vncoy. 

The date of this event is said to be B.c. 343 when Phalaecus, 
the Phocian leader, accompanied by his mercenaries, crossed into 
Crete and took service with the inhabitants of Cnossus against 
those of Lyctus over whom he gained a victory, but shortly after- 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil . 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis IT. (B.c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 
veworl re Tefers to oaerat 84 roy réror, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her,] foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


kal wod\Ad WepittHs mpds Tods GAdovus. ll. 1. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of meperrds, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


airat yap ai wodsreias rpeis GAAnAas re oureyy’s wos «ict. ll. x. 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
' But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


onyetow 3¢ wodsreias cuvreraypdns. 11. 2. 
* And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 

had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of ed before cuvreray- 

pens (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra ii. 9. § 22. 


roy Sipor €xoveay agrees with some word such as rdw understood 11. 2. 
from soXsreiay=‘ the city with its democracy. There is no need 
to change ¢xovcay into éxdera (Bernays) or écovceor (Spengel). 

pire ordow yeyerno ba. 11. 2. 

For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy, which is also irreconcileable with the 
further statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 


il. 3. 
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Zyee 82 wapamAjow rh Aaxwmxy wodereig ra perv ovoginia Tov éraipidy 
rois hedirlas, riv 8¢ roy éxardy xal rerrdpwv dpyny rois épdpas . . Tos 
8¢ Bactdeis xal ri» yepouolay dvddoyoy rois éxei Baoidevor Kal yépovew. 

Yet there could hardly have been much resemblance between 
the common tables of guilds or societies in the great commercial 
city of Carthage, and the ‘camp life’ of the Spartan syssitia; or 
between the five ephors of Sparta and the hundred and four coun- 
cillors of Carthage: or between kings who were generals and 
elected for life at Sparta and the so called kings or suffetes who 
seem to have been elected annually and were not military officers 
at Carthage, but are distinguished from them, infra § 9. 


ov yxeipov, 
_ Is to be taken as an adverb agreeing with the sentence, ‘ and this 
is an improvement.’ 


. rat BaArwoy 8 rods Baoideis pyre xara 1d aird eivat yevos, pndé rovro 


rd ruxdy, ef re dcadépor ex rovray aiperovs padAov fh xab’ Hrtxiay. 

The true meaning of this rather perplexed passage is probably 
that given in the English text which may be gathered from the 
words as they stand. With dadépor supply rd yévos éori. The cor- 
rection of Bernays, ruxév, eis 8€ yepovciay éx novciwy ailperovs iS too 
great a departure from the MSS. Lesser corrections, ei 8¢, dAd’ ef 
rt, etre have some foundation in the Latin Version, but are unneces- 


Sary. «f re is to be read as two words and answers to pare, as 


11. 4. 


dadepoy does to pndé rotro rd ruxdy. ‘It is a great advantage that 
the kings are not all of the same family and that their family 
is no ordinary one, and if there be an extraordinary family, that the 
kings are elected out of it and not appointed by seniority.’ 


peydrer yap xpi xabeoréres, dy evtedets Sox, peydda BAdwrovcs cal 
€Braay Fon rw wd Thy roy Aaxedatpovioy. 

He elsewhere speaks of the Spartan monarchy in a somewhat 
different spirit (iii. 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ff.). The praise here given to 
the elective Monarchy or Consulate of the Carthaginians at the 
expense of the Spartan kingship is considerably modified by the 
fact mentioned in § 10, that they not unfrequently sold the highest 
offices for money. 
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vay 8¢ xpds riv brd0cow rips Gpioroxparias Kal ris woderelas, 11. 5. 

SC, émereunbevrer dy x.r.A. Lit. ‘But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu- 
tional government, etc.’ 


The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower 11 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own modtreia, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. § 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 

é» rais érépas woXcreias. 11. 6. 

Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rais cipnudvas sodcreias. 


vd 3¢ ras wevrapyias x.1.d. IL 7. 
Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovgia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepovoia 
when their term of office had expired (cp. c. 10. § 10). 


ri Tew éxardy. IL 7. 

Possibly the same which he had previously (§ 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyiory apxn, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where the 
citizens in Plato’s Laws who number 5040 are called the 5000, 
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But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo. ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year B.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
stitution. These facts rather lead to the inference that the 100 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


kai rd ras Sixas ind ray dpxelov Sxdlerba mdcas [dpioroxparidy], xa 
py GAdas tn’ ddov, xabarep ev Aaxedaipovs. 

Either 1)* xaOdrep év Aaxe8aiuon refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, pi) dAdas in’ GAXor:—or 2), to the words dixas ind 
trav apxelwv dixd{erba macas, in which case xa . . . dAAwy must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. | 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 
whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 
another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage 
is that we should expect td ray airay dpxeiwy, unless the words «al 
pi) Gas in’ Ddov be regarded as suggesting atréy by antithesis. 

According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii. 1. § 10, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 
by regular boards of magistrates, and not by different persons, 
some by one and some by another.’ The difference between the 
professional judges of the Carthaginians and the casual magistrates 
of the Spartans is noted in iii. 1. § 10, but here passed over in 
silence. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic and oligarchic,— 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 
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both contrasted with the judicial institutions of a democracy. The 
difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of @Aov vaguely 
for. ‘different persons,’ and not, as the preceding words tnd rap 
Gpyelww would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘boards of magistrates.’ 

In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii. 1.§ 10. The words of the latter 
are as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 
magistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes.’ 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11. 9. 
wapa pev Kapyxndovios Sapa havepas 8iddvres AauBavovor ras apyds’ mapa 
Be ‘Pwpaias Odvards ore wept rovto mpdaripoy. 


Sei 8¢ vopiLery dudprnpa vopoberov ry sapexBaow eivas ris apioroxpa- 1], 10, 
vias ravTny «.T.X. 

The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office ; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the rulers as will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, SéArcov & ef nai mpociro Thy 
dmopiay Tey émeckav 6 vopobérns x.1.d. 


ei 3¢ Set BAdrew nal wpds ciwopiay yap axodrs, pairow 7rd ras peyioras 1], 10, 
Genta clvas rév dpyée, ray re Baciciay cai thy orparqyiay. 
Of this, as of many other passages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words ras peyieras 
H 2 


11. 14. 


ll. 15. 
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dvyras elvas rév dpxSv would seem to imply, or merely 2a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat: Rep. viii. 544 D, 7 rwa 
GAny txas Wéav worsrelas, ris xal ev cee Svahavel ru) xetrat; Svvacreiat 
yap Kal dyqral Baccia xad rotadrai ries srodcreian perafd ss TovTe@Y mov 
elow, eUpoe 8 Gy ris avras ovx éAarrovs wept rovs BapBapous f rovs “EAAnvas. 


BéArcoy 8 ef xai mpociro riy &wopiay r&y éxeunay 5 vopoberns. 

The MSS. vary between dsopiay and edmopiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘ wealth] of the better class.’ A similar 
confusion of dmopos and efrropos occurs elsewhere: iii. 17. § 4, amépocs 
and etsdpos: v. 1. § 14, dropo and edmopau: v. 3. § 8, drépov and 
eindper: vi. 2.§ 9, ardpas and etmdpots. 


xowdrepdy re yap, xabdmep etropev, kai xaAXtoy Exacroy amoreAcira Tov 
autay xai Garroy. 

xowdrepoy, ‘more popular,’ because more persons hold office. 

xabdrep ctropev, Cp. § 13. 

éxagtoy tay avta&y, i.e. because each thing remains the same. 
The insertion of ims before ra», suggested by the Old Transla- 
tion ab esdem, is unnecessary. ray a’rav, ‘where the duties are 
the same.’ 

kd\\uoy dworedeiru, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §§ 5, 6; 
iv. 15. §§ 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii. 374 A, iii. 397 E.) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 
ruler and subject. 


expevyovat rp mroureiy. Sec note on text. 

So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 
during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 
more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 
from vi. 5. §§ 8, 9. 
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GAA rouri dors rUxNs Epyor, IL. rg. 
Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ 1), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 15). 


dy aruyla yémnrai ms. 11. 16. 
The later reflection on the accidental character of the stability 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution. 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12. 2-6. 
that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in §§ 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the &xaornpia to Solon (cp. Schémann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rév 8¢ dqpoy xaracryca, Ta dccacrnpa 
momaas éx mdvrev); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. §§ 5, 6 and 13. § 5, 6, vi. 2. 
§$§ 6, 7. 

The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was after- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 

éxuotos réw Snpayewyer. 12, 4. 

The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles 
among the demagogues. He judges him in the same depreciatory 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516. 


12. 5. 


12. 6. 


12. 6. 


12. 7. 


12. 7. 
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érei Trav ye Coxe Ty dvayxatordryy drodWdva rE Onpp Svvapuy. 
Cp.-Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Anup pev yap 
exa récoy kparos, Sraoy énapxei, | Tepijs oor’ ddeday obr’ éropegdpevos. 


ras 8° dpyds ék ray yvopipey Kal rév ebmdpwy xarécrnoe Tdgas, x TOY 
mevraxoctopedipver kat Cevyiray xual tpirou TéXoug ris kadouperns irmddos* 
70 8€ réraproy Onrixdy, ols ovdemias apyns pera. | 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible ; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
error is possible in a later writer. See an absurd mistake in 
Suidas and Photius about imreis and inas (Boeckh, P. E. ii. 260) 
under ismds, which in Photius s.v. is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘ that inmddes belong to inmeis’ (?). 


>» ¢ 


vopoberas 8° éyevovro Zddeuxds te Aoxpois rois émedupiows, kai Xapwr- 
das 6 Karavaios rois atrov moXirats. 

Strabo (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 
great innovation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 
in the law, the power of fixing the penalty after sentence was given. 

Aristotle attributes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 
legislators. But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


@GaAnra. 

Thales, called also Thalctas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146. 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 690 to 660 B.c. But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias. 


Avugoupyoy xai Zaheucov. 


A greater anachronism respecting Lycurgus is found in the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, évruydera 8’, Ss haci reves, cal 
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“Opnpy darpiSorr: €v Xip, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii. p. 346). 


eyévero S€ kai PAdAaos 6 Kopivbsos. 12. 8. 
The 2 is not opposed to yey at the end of the last sentence, adda 
ravra pev A€yovow «.r.d., but is a resumption of the 8 at the begin- 
ning of the previous sentence, metpavrac 8¢. The story, if any reason 
is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 
how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes. | 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. 11. 
of Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
been preserved in Stobaeus xlv. p. 304, ZdAevxos, 5 ta» Aoxpév 
vopobérns, Tovs vopous Epnoe Trois dpaxviois dpotovs elvas® Sowep yap eis 
éxewa cay péy euméon pia i} Kovw, xaréyera, cay 8¢ ont  pédcrra, 
dcappnfaca adiwrarat, ovr xal eis Tovs vépous day péy duséoy wévns, 
ouvexerar’ day 8€ mhovowos h durvards A€yew, Scappnéas aworpéxe, aN 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus. They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


HWAdreavos 8 9 re Tey yuvatcay Kai raidev Kai ris ovcias Kowdrns cai 12, 12. 
Ta Gvociria Tey yuvakepy, ere 8 6 rept Thy peOnv vopos, Td TOUS wncorras 
ovpromapyeiy, cai Thy dv Tog Wodepixors Gonna onws augudefcor yivwvrat 
kaTa Thy pederny, ws Seow wy THY wey xXpnopor elvas Tow xepow THY dé 
aypnorop. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 


12. 13. 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or as 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 

kal tiv é» trois wodepixois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the clause 6 wep rqv péOny wduos. The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after dudiddgios yiverra, or may be taken with wepi. 

It may be remarked that Aristotle looks on the dyudidéfs as an 
exception to nature (cp. Nic. Eth. v. 7. § 4, pices yap 9 deftd xpeirray 
xairos éwdéxerai teas audidefious yevéoba:), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ordinary use of the right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


Apaxovros 8¢ védpor. 

Cp. Plut. Solon 17. Another reference to Draco occurs in 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, xat Apdxovra rév vopolérny, Sr obx dvOpamov 
ol yduot GAAd Opdxovros’ xaXeroi yap. 


Strida Ife Dee weweswesse PAE - reeopeetane oS gt; 


BOOK III. 


Te wept wodcreias emirxorovrrt. Lr. 
The particle 8 after r@ was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 


rou 8€ moXcrixov Kal Tov vopoberou 1,1. 

are a resumption of the opening words r@ wept moNcreias éme- 
oxomourrs, ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged in 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’ The 
clause rov 8€ modcrxod . . . sept wiw is a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, rq@ mepi wodireias . . . ) wddts, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 
statesman. 


oi8' of Tov Sixaiaw perdxovres ovrws Gore xai dicny imdxew nai diuad- 1. 4. 
(eoOat. 

«ai is closely connected with of ray Scaiwy perdxovres. ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 


nai yap TavTa rovras Umdpxe. 1l. 4. 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (rst ed.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent perouo: above, ‘ for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2°) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the trart#aticn, Glas iictances of such 
plenractic .cpciions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 
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rou (nv évexew avrov is repeated in xara rd (nv abrd pdvov: also iv. 1. § 1, 
kul yap Tovro Tis yupvaoruns éoriy, and v. 1. § 1. 

Aristotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for a) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, cat dAagcoipers yap dy rais gup- 
Bodatas xpis rovs ~vppdyxous Sixas Kal wap Hyiv avrois dv rois dpolots 
vdpots tromncarres ras xploes prodineiv Boxotper). 5) The metics have 
this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 
granted them at second-hand through the medium of a patron. 


1.5. ody adds 86 Nay. | 
_ diay qualifies and at the same time emphasises dmAés: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


1.5. eet xat wept rev aripop «td. 
I.e. doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
and deprived citizens, but they may also be solved by the ex- 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. 


1.7.  dvadvepoy yap ro xowdy émt Bxaorod nai éxxAnouorod. 

‘This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an. office.’ Cp. Laws, 
vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice may be 
regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 
also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be nota 
magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 
a suit.’ 


1.8. Sei 8 up) AarOdvew Ere rdy mpaypdray ev ols ra Swoxeipeva dcad<pes rp 
ei8e, nal rd pév airav dori wpmrov rd 8¢ Bevrepow rd 8 éexdpevoy, § rd 
sraparay ovsey cori, 7 Towra, Td Kowde,  yricxpos. 

ra twoxeipeva, 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which the things in question are referred,’ i.e. in this passage, as 
the connexion shows, ‘the forms of the constitution on which the 
idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz s. v.). 2) twoxeipeva is taken 
by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
he translates ‘where things which fall under one conception are 
different in kind.’ But it is hard to see how thinge which are 
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different in kind can fall under one ‘class or conception, and the 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ras 8€ wroXtreias pape cider Seathepovcas GAAHAwy, kal ras pew dorépas 1. 9g. 
ras d¢ mpordpas otaas. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior.’ The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions . 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. 


Sedwep 6 Hex Geis cv pew Snpoxparia padtor cori woXirns. 1. ro. 
Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is clsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 5), but he 
here uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the peon rodcreia. 


Kara ptpos. 1 ro. 
Generally ‘in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘ by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


tov abrov 8¢ tpéwow Kai wept Kapynddva’ macas yap apyxai rues xpivover 1. 11. 
ras Sicas, 

Tov aitov, i.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with cach other, but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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mon causes were distributed among different magistrates. See 
note on ii. 11. § 7. 


l.ux, GAD’ Eee yap ddpOwow 6 rot modirou dopiopds. 

The particle yap implies an objection which is not expressed. 
‘But how, if our definition is correct, can the Lacedaemonians, 
Carthaginians, and others like them be citizens; for they have no 
judicial or deliberative assemblies.’ To which Aristotle answers, 
‘But I will correct the definition so as to include them,’ Finding 
ddptoros apy to be a definition of citizenship inapplicable to any 
state but a democracy, he substitutes a new one, ‘ admissibility to 
Office, either deliberative or judicial.’ 


1.12.  tadrns tis médcas. | 
Namely, of that state in which the assembly or law-court 
exists. 


2.1. moderixas. 
‘Popularly’ or ‘enough for the purposes of politics.’ Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 430 C. So vopexds (viii. 7. § 3), ‘enough for the purposes 
of law.’ 
For raxéws Camerarius and Bernays needlessly read waxéws. 


2.2.  Yopyias peév ody 6 Acovrivos, ra perv tows aropav ra 8 eipwveudpevos, 
py, xabdmep SrApovs elvar rovs id Trav SAporuay sretrompevous, ovre ral 
Aaptocaious trois ind rav Snproupyv serompivous® elva ydp reas 
Aaproooroods. 

émopav, ‘In doubt about the question who is a citizen?’ 

dnysoupyay. Properly the name of a magistrate in some Dorian 
states. The word is used here with a double pun, as meaning not 
only ‘magistrates,’ but 1) ‘makers of the people, 2) ‘artisans.’ 
The magistrates, like artisans, are said to make or manufacture the 
citizens because they admit them to the rights of citizenship. 

There is also a further pun upon the word Aapwoaious, which 
probably meant kettles, or was used as a characteristic epithet 
of kettles derived from their place of manufacture :— 

‘ Artisans make kettles. 
Magistrates shake citizens.’ | 

The sentence may be translated as follows :—‘ Gorgias, :.very 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
were makers of kettles’ (Adpiowas or Aaptocaior). 

For the term eipwrevduevos, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, § pera eipwreias, Grep Topyias éroie: and for Adpuroa 
compare Tavaypa Tayaypis, a kettle, (Hesych., Pollux); also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi. 305) :— 

AaBpoovvg rdde Sepa, pilevdcixg re Aadvypp 
Onxaro Sacd{ov* Awpiéws xedadd, 

tas Aapiccaiws Bovydoropas éWqrijpas, 
kal yurpws xal ray evpuyady xvdAcxa, 

kat Tay evydAxwrov évyvapmrdy re xpedypay, 
kai xvnotw, cal ray ervoddvey ropuvay. 

AaBpoouva, av 8¢ ravra xaxov xaxa Sepyrnpos 
dcLapeva, vevoas pn mona cuppocuvay. 

*Se:odfov= stinking ; cp. Suidas, s. v. 8eccadéos :—deroad€os, xompwdns. 
diva yap 1) xdmpos. 


vous xai Sovdous peroixous. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would kcep the words as they 
stand, taking peroixove with both €¢»ous and 8ovrAovs. He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (¢2 sou dcxidiov elas ev xara févou pervixov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words 8ovdAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say péroccos are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


vd 8 dyuduofarnpa apde rovrovs dariv ov ris wodirns, dAA\d swdrepoo B. 4. 


Bdizes § dinzaies. xairos nal rouré rie rs spocamophcesey «.7.2. 
Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 


2. 5. 
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principle. These two senses of the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ were 
confused by sophistical thinkers. See Plat. Euthyd. 284, ff. 


ris Toadode dpyas Tefers to rei, sc. dopior, supra 1. § 7, ‘an office 
such as we spoke of.’ 


SiAoy Gre wodiras pév elvarc haréoy nal rotrous, wep) 8¢ rou Binaiws h pi) 
dixcaiws cuvarres mpds Thy elpnudvyv wpdtepov dudioPytyow. 

A doubt is raised whether the d&8ixws moAcrevwy is truly a soXirns. 
The answer is that the d&ixkws dpye» is truly an dpxo». But the 
soxirns is by definition an dpxey, and therefore the ddecos modirns 
may be rightly called a moXérns. 

kal Tovrous, SC. rovs dudirByroupévous (§ 4), ‘these as well as the 
legitimate citizens.’ 

mpos tHv elpnueyny mpdrepow augioBnrnow is the question touched 
upon in c. 1. § 1, and resumed in the words which follow. The con- 
troversy concerning the de jure citizen runs up into the controversy 
respecting the de jure state, which is now to be discussed. 


Grav €€ ddyapxias f rupavvi8os yévyrat Bnpoxparia. ore yap obre ra 
orpSdraca €or Bovdovras Suadvew. 

A question which has often arisen both in ancient and modern 
times, and in many forms. Shall the new government accept the 
debts and other liabilities of its predecessor, c.g. after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, or the English or French Revolution or Re- 
storation ? Shall the Northern States of America honour the paper 
of the Southern? Shall the offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi 


bear the name of Cypselus or of the Corinthian state? Or a street 


in Paris be called after Louis Philippe, Napoleon III, or the French 
nation? 


elrep oby kat Snpoxparoivral ries Kata Tov Tpéroy TovTOV, dpoiws THE 
rodeos Partor eivat TavTNs ras THs WoALTeias TavTNS Npakers Kal Tas cx THIS 
édeyapxias nal ris rvpawvidos. | 

The mere fact that a government is based on violence does not 
necessarily render invalid the obligations contracted by it; at any 
rate the argument would apply to democracy as well as to any other 
form of government. Cp. Demosth. pds Aexrimny, p. 460, where it is 
mentioned that the thirty tyrants borrowed money of the Lacedae- 
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monians, which, after a discussion, was repaid by the democracy 
out of the public funds, and not by confiscation of the property of 
the oligarchs. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. vii. 153, where the same 
story is repeated. 


évdéxerat yap d&alevyOjvat rdv rérov xai rovs dvOperrovs. 3. 3. 
E.g. the case of the Athenian «Anpovxo, who, while possessing 
land in other places, remained citizens of Athens; or of migrations 
in which a whole state was transferred; or possibly a dispersion 
like that of the Arcadian cities which were afterwards reunited by 
Epaminondas. Yet, ii. 1. § 2, 6 rémos els 6 ris puas wéhews. 


wokhaxSs yap ris méAews Acyouerns dori mas ebpdpera ris rotaurns 3. 4. 
(nrncews. 

‘When difficulties are raised about the identity of the state, you 
may solve many of them quite easily by saying that the word 
“state ” is used in different senses.’ 


Spoies S¢ xai rey rdy airéy réwoy Karoccourrer, 3. 4. 
SC. ) dwopia écriv, supplied from ris amopias raurns. 


Toaaitn 3 tows dori cai BaSvda». 3. 5. 
‘Such as Peloponnesus would be, if included within a wall,’— 
further illustrated by fs y' dadwxvias «.1.d. 


fs yé haow €adexvias rpirny hpépay oi« alcbécbas ti pépos ris ToAews, 3. 5. 
Cp. Herod. i. 191: ‘The Babylonians say that, when the further 
parts of the city had been taken by Cyrus, those in the centre 
knew nothing of the capture, but were holding a festival.’ Also 
Jeremiah li. 31: ‘One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another to show the king of Babylon that his 
city is taken at one end.’ 


GAAG wepl pew ravrns ris aropias eig Gow Karpov xpnomos 7 axeyis* 3. 6. 
wepl yap peytOous ris wéAews, ro Te wogoy cai wétepoy EBvos bv  whele 
oupipe, bei pi) AarGavew tov wolkutixdy. 

The. subject is resumed in Book vii. 4. § 4, dors 3¢ wodcrexge 
xepyylas wpiroy vé re whzbos tae drOperes, xécovs te nai woiovs revds 
twapyew Bei vee, aa) xara ray yepay Scavrus, Sony Te civas Kai woiay 
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rw ravrny,and §11. In the words ré» wodrexdy Aristotle identifies 
himself with the statesman or politician of whom he is speaking. 
aérepoy ebvos dv } wdeiw, cp. vii. 9. § 8 and 10. § 13. 


3.6, 7. dAAG r&v abrv Karocxovvrov rdv airdy rérov, wérepov Ews dy 7 1d yévos 
ratré ry Karotxovvrav, Thy alrhy elvar hardov wodtw, xaimep det TOY pev 
Pbctpopévow rev 84 yivopevwv, Sowep nal worapovs elobapev Aéyew rors 
avrovs xal xpnyas ras airds, xalrep det Tov perv emtyivopevou vdyuatos, rou & 
treLubvros, } rovs pév dvOpwmmous haréov elvat rovs avrovs Bd Thy Tovadrhy 
airlay, ry 8¢ wddw érépav'; elwep ydp dots xowwvia Tig % Wes «7A. 

From the digression into which he has fallen respecting the size 
of the state, ‘Aristotle returns to the original question, What makes 
the identity of the state? He answers in an alternative: Shall we 
say that the identity of the state depends upon the race, although 
the individuals of the race die and are born—like a river which 
remains the same although the waters come and go? Or is 
not the truer view that the form or idea of the state makes the 
state the same or different, whether the race remain or not? 
This latter alternative he accepts, illustrating his meaning by 
the simile of a chorus (§ 7), which may be Tragic or Comic, 
although the members of it are the same; and of musical 
harmony (§ 8) in which the same notes are combined in different 
modes. 

This is the conclusion which Aristotle intends to draw from the 
words efwep ydp dort xowwvia rig ) wdds «.7.A., and. is clearly the 
general drift of the passage. But the alternatives adda ra»... 
érépay create an obscurity, because Aristotle begins by opposing 
the continuance of the race to the transitoriness of the individuals 
who are always going and coming, when he is really intending to 
oppose the idea of the state to both of them, § 7, 9. 

&a riy roavrny airiay, ‘For the same reason as the rivers;’ 
i.e. because there is an unbroken succession of citizens as of 
waters. 

The argument is neither clearly expressed nor altogether satisfac- 
tory. For 1) the identity of a state consists in many things, such 
as race, religion, language, as well as government, and therefore 
cannot be precisely defined; 2) it is always changing for better or 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
wéus (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5. § 3; v.1.§ 8. 


cimep ydp dors xowovia ris 7 Woks, ors 8é xowwevla wodcrisy woderelas, 3. 7. 
ywoutms érépas r@ elBe nat dadepovons ris woXsreias dvayxaioy elvas 
ddfecer Gy xal ray wodey elvar pi) Thy avTqy. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 
being a community in a constitution, éore 8é cowevia roduray rowevia 
wodsreias, When the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes ’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh wodsereias, may be 
thought to have crept in from the next line, and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his special duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
functions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ov pay dAAG Kal nar’ Edow tpdwow Ear: dvawopoiwras éwedOeiy riv aitdv 4. 4. 
Aeyow wept THs dpiomns wohiteias. © 

The last words are an explanation of car’ dAdo» rpdmov. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually recurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first the ideal state, in which the best has a 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii. 2.§ 6; vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide ; in the 
second, they have a good deal in common, but still the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (é¢wadAdrrew in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 
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4.5. al ydp dduvaroy df dxdvrav onoviaiey Svrev elva wdduv, dei 8 Exacroy 
vd nal abrbv Epyov eb wouiv, rovro.8 dx’ dperis’ dra 8 dddvaroy dpoious 
elvas wdvras rovs woXlras, obx dy ein pla dperi wodlrov xal dvdpds dyabou. 
Thy wey yap rov owovdalov woXirou def wacw tmdpyey (ovrw yap apiorny 
dvayxaioy elvar ryv wdduy), rv 8¢ rou dvdpds rot ayabot ddivaroy, ef ps7) 
navras dyayxaiov dyabovs elva: rovs dv rij owovdaig wédas wodiras. 

The argument is that the perfect state is not composed only of 
perfectly good men; for such absolute goodness is incompatible 
with the different occupations or natural qualities of different 
citizens, or their duties toward the government under which they 
live. All the citizens are not the same, and therefore the one 
perfect virtue of the good man cannot be attained equally by all of 
them. But they may all have a common interest in the salvation of 
society, which is the virtue of a good citizen. ‘The Pythagorean 

: doctrine of the unity of virtue still lingers in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. (Compare Ethics ii. 5. § 14, €oOdol pév yap drdés, mavro- 
Sarras 8€ xaxoi.) 

4.6. «at olaia ef avdpds nai yuvacxds cal xriows €x Seondroy Kui 8ovdov. 

xrjos'is here omitted by Bernays, because the slave is a part of 
the olxia: but it may be observed that in i. 4. § 1, «rjots is a sub- 
division of the olxia under which the slave is included. 


4.7. apew dy rdv dpyovra viv crovdaioy dyabdy elvas nal dpdmpov, rdv 
3€ wodsruxdy dvayxaioy elvas ppdmpor. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5, where Pericles is spoken of as a type of 
the dpdmpos: and vi. 8. § 1, where rodcrsy is described as a species 
of dpdynors. 

4.7,8. add’ dpa Eoras rds 9 air) dpery wodlrou re owovbaiov cai dvdpds 
cxovdaiov; apev 87 roy Gpxovra rév crovdaicy dyabdv elvat nai ppderpov, 
roy 8¢ wodstixdy Grayxaion elva: dpdmpov. xal rij» wasdeiay 8 e0Ods érépay 
elvas Aéyouel riwes Tov dpxyovros, Sowep xa) paivovras ol ray Bacdcwv visis 
isrwucjy «at srodepsxty wadevdpevos, 

Aristotle having determined that the good citizen is not always a 
good man, now proceeds to ask the question whether some good 
citizens are not good men? Yes, the ruler must be a good and 
wise man; and the difference between him and other citizens is 
partly proved by the fact that he has a different education. 
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cat ray wadelay 8 edOvs xr. ‘Some persons say that, if we 
go no further than education, even this should be different.’ So 
in § 6 above, ebOus éx Wuyns cai cwoparos. Cp. i. 5.§ 2; Met. iii. 2, 
1004 a. 5, Umapxe yap evOus yern €xovra 1d dv cat rd dy. 


pH por rd xdpy’. 4. 8. 

The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 
Fr. 16 :— 

Aapsrpot 8 dv alypais “Apeos vy re cuvdAAdyots, 
pn po Ta Kop a woixidos yevoiaro, 
GAN’ Sy wider Bei, peydda Bovdevour’ del, 

Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader ; for they are often cited in half lines only,’ 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greek like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 E). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5. § 9. 


ei 8¢ } aurn apery dpxovrds re cyabou xai avpes ayabou, wodirns 8 dort 4. 9. 
kai 6 apxépevos, ovx 4 alrn dzAas dy ¢in wodirou Kai avdpds, Twos pdvTor 
woXirtou. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 
a certain citizen,’ i.e. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 
ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. 


ob yap § airy Epyovres cai wodirev, cai 814 rour’ ives ‘Idour idy wee, & 9. 
Ere ph ruparvoi, as ove émordpevos scorns elvas. 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)° ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 

12 
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live in a private station.’ The two interpretations differ according 
to the shade of meaning given to mew7» and émordpevos. 

The Jason here referred to is Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. 

Another saying of Jason is quoted in Rhet. i. 12, 1373 a. 26, 
‘ 8ciy ddixely Ena, Smws 8uvqrat cal Sixava woAAd sorely.’ 


4.10. et ody rip pév rov ayabo dvdpis ribeyev Gpxexny, ri» 8¢ row moXirou 
Epdu, ov dy ein dudw drawverd dspolws. 

1) Aristotle here lights upon a paradox, which he cannot resist 
mentioning, but does not pursue further. ‘If the virtue of the good 
man is of a ruling character, but the virtue of the citizen includes 
ruling and being ruled, their virtues cannot [from this point of 
view] be equally praiseworthy, [for the good man has one virtue 
only, the citizen two].’ 

2) Or the meaning may be, ‘that the virtue of the good man 
being the virtue of ruling is higher than that of the citizen who 
only rules at times, or who obeys as well as rules.’ 

The words ovx dy «in dudhw édrawerd dSuoiws according to the first 
way = ‘the citizen is more to be praised than the good man’: 
according to the second, ‘the virtue of the two, i.e. of ruler and 
citizen, are not equally praiseworthy’; in other words, the virtue of 
the good man is the higher of the two. 

The whole passage is perplexed, not from any corruption of 
the text, but from the love of casuistry and a want of clearness 
in distinguishing the two sides of the argument. 


4.11.  éei ovy wore 8oxei duddrepa, kat ob tavTa deiv rdv dpyovra parbdvew 
xai rév apxdpevoy, ro» 8¢ sroXirny Guddrep’ enicracOat Kai peréxecy ayo, 
sobuvredGer Oy xariBor ris. 

Aristotle seems to mean that the citizen acquires a knowledge 
of the duties of both ruler and ruled, which are different. Since 
the ruler and the ruled must learn both, and the two things are 
distinct, and the citizen must know both and have a part in both, 
the inference is obvious. But what is this obvious inference we 
are uncertain :—either, 1)* that some kind of previous subjection is an 
advantage to the ruler; or 2) that the citizen who knows both at 
once is to be preferred to the dpye» and dpxdpevos, taken separately. 
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The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is perhaps corrupt. 
The change of du¢drepa into dude érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because rév apxovra xai rév dpydpevov have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernayss’ emendation that dudérepa 
may have crept in from the du¢érepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a summing up of § 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ravry» yap Acyoper 


in § 14. 


€or, yap dpyy Seomorixh x.7.2. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the apyy 
deororixy to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
apy wodirixy to which they do. 
for: yap refers back to rév dpxovra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


16 sap’ dviots ov pereixov of Snpuovpyoi ro wadaioy dpyor, xp oiyow 4. 12. 
yertabas Tov éxxaroy. 

dc, referring to d»8paro8edes and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 


Toy dpxouerey ovres. 4. 13. 
I.e. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


«i py wore xpeias ydpw aire mpos airoy, ov yap érs x.7.X. 4. 13. 
*‘For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually’ (indicated by wore), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave, i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére pev, rére 34, instead of rév pdr, ror 3¢, ‘for then the case 
no longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 


4. 16. 


5. 
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another time servant’—an arbitrary emendation (Riese, Susemih]) 
which gives a poor sense. 


ovr for ed dpfa pi) dpybevra. 

An ancient proverb naturally attributed by tradition (Diog. Laert. 
i. 60; Stobaeus xlvi. p. 308) to Solon. Cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. 
215 D, who assigns the saying to Agis, ¢pernéels ri pdOnpa pddiora ep 
Sndpry doxetra, rd ywdones, elev, dpyew re eal dpxeoban. 


ral dv8pbe 3) dyafod Eup 

At first Aristotle appeared to draw an artificial line between the 
good citizen and the good man; but he now shifts his point of 
view. The good man may be supposed to have all virtue; he 
must therefore have the virtues both of the ruler and _ subject, 
although the virtue of the ruler is of a peculiar character, and the 
virtue of the subject, ifhe be a freeman, takes many forms. So the 
virtue of a man and of a woman differ in degree and even in kind, 
yet both are included in the idea of virtue. 


xat yu) Addos, ef ovrw xocpia eln Sowep 5 avyp 6 ayabds. 

Compare for the ideal of womanly virtue, Thuc. ii. 45, ris re yap 
Umapxotons picews pi) xeipoos yevéobas ipiv peyddry 4 B6£a, nai hs dy én’ 
Adxioroy dperns wépe } Woyou dy rois dpoecs xAéos 7. 


dpxopévou 8é ye ovx eorw dperi) dpdenors, GAAd ddfa aAnOns Sowep 
aidomods yap 6 apxduevos, 5 3 Epyey avAnris 6 xpopevos. 

Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, E, where the distinction is drawn 
between the soimrys who has only riots 6p6) and the xpaperos who 
has émornun, and where there is the same illustration from the 
difference between the avAomods and the avAnrys, and Cratylus 388 ff. 
also Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, ‘9 pév yap ppdenoce éwcraxriny corey. . . fe 
ourects Kperext pdvow,’ 

The discussion which follows is not unconnected with the 
preceding. For if, as has been assumed, a freeman or citizen is 
one who commands as well as obeys, then it would seem that the 


artisan or mean person, even though not a slave, must be ex- 
cluded. 


ovros yap woNérhs. 
Sc. 6 fae raw resavryy dperav. See note on English text. 
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4 8d ye todroy Tév Aéyor obser Grooper cupPaivew Fromoy; obdé yap 5. 2. 
ol Sovro: tow eipnpdvwy obddy, ovd" of drrehevdepos. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to be placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

dud ye rovroy rév Aéyor==so far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 

rav cipnpever refers to ovde perouos ovdd favor. 


€£ iobecews. 5.2 
‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ ' 
tov 3 dvayxaioy. 5.4 


‘But in respect to servile occupations’; either an anacoluthon 
resumed in ra rovatra, or governed by the idea of épyor contained in 
Aecroupyourres. 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person. There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
states are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


davepdy 8 évrevOer puxpdv emirxeyapevars Tas fxet wepi abTew’ avro yap 5. 4. 
avéy ro AcyGev wocet Bprow, eet yap «.7.X. 

‘What has been said at once (¢av»ey) makes the matter clear.’ 
It has been sazd that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the state (supra c. 1.§ 9), aremark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘For there are many forms of states; virtue is the characteristic of 
aristocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
or skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he may be a citizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

wept avror, Sc. about the lower class. 


d» OnBas 3: vdpos fv rdv Bina craw ps cwecyqpewow vas dyapas pe 6. 7. 
perexesy Gpxnes. 

Cp. infra vi. 7. § 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated. 

It is clearly for the common interest and for the security of the 


8.7, 8. 


5. 8. 


5. 8. 


5.9. 
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state, that the passage from one class to another should be as easy 
as possible under all forms of government. Such a power of 
extending, and including other classes is necessary to the very 
existence of an oligarchy or of an aristocracy, or even of a 
constitutional government. And the avenue by which the lower 
naturally pass into the higher is personal merit or fitness which 
ought to overcome circumstances and not beat helplessly against 
the bars of a prison. The gold which the god has implanted 
in a person of an inferior class should be allowed to find its place 
(Plat. Rep. iii. 415), even if we cannot degrade the brass or lead 
in the higher. The higher class too have governing qualities 
which pass into the lower, and they themselves receive new life 
and new ideas from the association. 


mpoceeAxerat Kat trav Edvav 6 vopos . . ov yyy dAdd «.7.A, 

févev is partitive: ‘The law goes so far as in addition to 
include some of the stranger class. Nevertheless, when there are 
citizens more than enough the law which extended, again contracts, 
the right.’ For restrictions of population see Plat. Laws v. 740. 


TOUS Giro ‘yuvatKer. 

I.e. whose mothers were free women and their fathers not 
slaves (for this case has been already provided for in the words éx 
8ovAov), but strangers or resident aliens. 


réAos d€ pdvoy rovs €£ audow abrav. 

The MSS. read atré»: Schneider, following Perizonius, has changed 
airé» into dora», and the emendation is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions : but 1) the word doros is of very rare occurrence in Aristotle; 
2) it would be in awkward proximity to modims: and 3) the change 
is unnecessary. Lit. ‘ they make only those of them (atré») citizens, 
who are children of citizens both on the father’s and mother’s side.’ 
avréy, though not exactly needed, is idiomatic. 


@s el Tw Gripnroy peraydotny. 

Quoted also in Rhet. ii. 2, 1378 b. 33. Compare for a similar 
application of Homer bk. i. 2. § 9. Aristotle has given a new turn 
to the meaning of dripyros=ripé» py peréxor. But there is nothing 
singular in this; for quotations are constantly cited in new senses. 
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GAN’ Srov rd roovroy émxexpuppdvoy doriv, dmarns xdpw Troy auvo- §, 9. 
nouvrey dovriv. 

rd rovovroy==Td py peréye rar Tipay, i.e. the exclusion from office 
of certain classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the 5000 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
though nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied ; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON ray ovvoixovvrewv, which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists ’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by deceiving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, see v. 3. &§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. 


Kaxeivos. | 8. 10. 
Sc. 5 avjp ayabos xai wodirms owovdais dv. In his later cdition 

Bekker reads xaxeins, a correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read «dxeivos. With either reading the meaning 

of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i. e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ xdxeivos = «al 

6 dyyp dyobis «.7.d.: adxeions=ev 5 6 dnp ayabos x.r.d. 


fort 3¢ woktreia .. wodtreiaw érépay eivat TovTwr. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [wodrreia] is the ordering of the powers of a state, 
and especially of the supreme power. The government [woXirevpa] 
is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (7 woAcreia subj.) 
is what the government is. In democracies, for example, the 
people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few. Accordingly 


6. 3. 


6. 5. 


6. g. 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions.’ The three words 
moXireupa, wodcreia, wédts have three primary gradations of meaning : 
1) woAirevyza=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government acts; sodreia=the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; réAcs=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one 
another. 


nal doov émBddder pépos dxdory rod Liv xadis. 

pepos is to be taken with «af dco», the genitive rot (jv xadés is 
partitive, émiBddda, sc. éxdorp rd {iv xados or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


auvépxovras 8é cat row {iv dvexey avrov (laws yap Eveori re rot Kado 
pdpsov), kat ovvéxover Thy moXtrixny Koweviay xal card Td (qv abrd pdvoy, 
&y pa Tois yaXerois card rév Blow iwepBddAy Hiav. 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301 E, 302A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the miseries that 
there are, and always will be, in States? Any other art, built on 
such a foundation, would be utterly undermined,—there can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not ovetthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect knowledge.’ 


ds dvovens revos etnpepias dv abr¢ nal yAucurnres Guvouns: cp. Nic. Eth. 
ix. 9. § 7, 1d 8¢ Ci» ray nal ard dyaber nai Adder «.1.2. 

Stray 8¢ rovrey els yévyras xa) abrés. 

atrés refers inaccurately either to the trainer or to the pilot. 

ro avrov ayabdy. 


The reflexive refers to the principal subject agiwirres: but is 
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changed into the singular by the introduction of red. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘disinterestedness * of traders cp. Plat Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


wow dé. 6. I0. 

Answering to mpérepow pév above. ‘ The natural principle that 
men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 
now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 

# yap ob sroXiras daréov civas rovs peréyovras, H 8ei Kowwvely rou oup- 7. 2. 
épovros. | 

The meaning of yap is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the members are 
not to be called citizens ; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common good.’ For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, wacay wéAw dpaper xowvevlay rid otcay cal xacay xowevlay 
dyabot rivds Evexey cuvecryxviay. And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


apeoroxpariay, 4 8a rd rovs dpiorovs dpyew, f da rh mpds To aptotow. 7, 3. 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, ¢.g. ceppocinn, os cd{ovea 
rip dpdenow, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; Oey from eos, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
dixmon Srs Biya toviv, Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdptow awd rov xaipev, Nic. 

Eth. vii. 11. § 2; repoxparin . . } dwd ripnydrey wodcreia, Nic. Eth. viii. 
10. § 1. 

The first of the two explanations of dporocparia is more in 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dpro in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by Alcaeus or Theognis: the second 
answers best to Aristotle’s ideal state. 

weAcreéa. 7. 3- 

In Ethics viii. 10.§ 1 this is identified with rasonpavia== 4 wo repq- 
pdrew welireia,a government based upon a property qualification (fe 
Tipexparscyy Aeyew olaeiow haiverat, woXcreiay 8 avriy ciaBacw of sheicres 


8. 6. 
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xadeiv), No example of the word raoxparia occurs in the Politics. It is 
used by Plato in another sense=the government of honour (4 pird- 
tiwos wodsreia, Rep. viii. 545 B). 

wolureia originally meaning, as in Thucydides, any form of 
government, a sense which is continued in Aristotle, has also like 
our own word ‘ constitution ’ a second and specific sense, apparently 
coming into use in the age of Aristotle, though not invented by 
him. Cp. iv. 7. § 1, wéuary 8 datly 4} xpocayopevera: rd xowdy svopa 
nacdy (sruXtreiay yap xadovow), dAda &d rd pH srodAdKis yiverOat NavOdves 
Tous Teipwpevous GpiOpeiw ra Tey rwodTady ely, Kal ypavras rais rérrapat 
pdvor, Gorep UAdrov ev rais moNsreias: also ii. 6. § 16. 


The subject of this chapter is again referred to in iv.c. 4. The 
discussion which follows affords a curious example of the manner 
in which Aristotle after passing through a maze of casuistry at 
length arrives at the conclusions of common sense. 


cd xal ob cupBaiver ras pnbcioas aitias yiverba Siapopas. 

The MSS. have &adopas (‘That the already mentioned differ- 
ences are the true causes,’ a reading which gives a somewhat 
unusual sense to airias). The old translator has ‘differentiae’ in 
the genitive. Better to take d&adopas as a genitive, making airias 
the predicate, and repeating the word with pnOeioas. ‘And thus 
the so-called causes of difference are not real causes.’ Bernays 
inserts wodsrefas after pnGcioas without authority, and appears to 
translate the passage rather freely: ‘And they cannot therefore 
create any form of constitution which can be specifically named.’ 

The argument is intended to show that the essential] differ- 
ences between oligarchy and democracy are not made by the 
governing body being few or many (ras pnOcicas airias), but by 
poverty and wealth. It is an accident that the rich are few, and 
the poor many. 

nat gorty, GAN’ ov sucw, GAG rois igots. 

‘ And so it is; not however for all, but only for the equal.’ Cp. 
Cic. de Rep. i. c. 34, ‘Cum par habetur honos summis et infimis . . 
ipsa aequitas iniquissima est.’ Burke, French Revol. (vol. v. p. 106, 
ed. 1815), ‘Everything ought to be open, but not indifferently to 
every man.’ 
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vd 8 airvoy Sts wept aura 9 xpicis. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


énei. . Suyjpytas rdv airdy rpdrov eri re ray mpayparey Kal ols. 9. 3. 
Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 

over things and over persons.’ dv airdy rpéxoe is to be taken not 

with dgpqra, but with the words which follow=<époies. 


ri» 84 olg dudiaBnroves, 9. 3. 
ray 8€, SC. lodryra is accusative after dude Brrover. 
ols as above rd ols, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 

to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


ov yap elvar Sixaov iooy peréyay rdv éxardy prov roy eloertyxarra piay 9. 5. 
pray r@ Odors rd owwdy way, obre roy ef dpxijs ofre rey Emywoudvur. 

Either 1)* ré» e€ dpyqs is in apposition with ré»v éxarovy prey OF 
with some more general word, such as ypnydrwy, understood ; or 2) 
the words may=rov ¢£ dpyjs eiceveyxdvrey rua i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1815), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 


«i 8é pyre rou (ne pdvow evexev x.7.d. 9. 6. 
«i 8¢ introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life is the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, éc6 
6 réy ddcyapyixey Adyos Scfaer dy icxvew), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows. For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 
anal yap dy dover cal raw Drew (ger iy wddss, 9. 6. 
Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 8, ed8a:povias 8’ ov8els dvdpawddy peradidecs ci py xal 
Biov, 
ols dori cupBora wpds dAAnAous. 9. 6. 


9. 8. 


9. 8. 


9.8. 


9. 8. 
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Cp. above, c. 1. § 4, rots drd cupPdAer xowvevotor. - 

Hi} Adyou xdpw 

is either 1)* taken with wepi dperfs dripedés elva, or 2) is an 
explanation of és dAn6és, which it pleonastically emphasizes. 


yiveras yap 7 Kowevia. 
‘For otherwise the state becomes’ or ‘ would be.’ 


ouppaxia ray Dror rény dcadepovea pdvoy ray dwobey cupydywv. 

The construction is unsymmetrical, passing, as elsewhere, from 
the abstract to the concrete. ‘A city is an alliance differing from 
any other allies [= alliances], who are at a distance, in place only.’ 
Or rév ddoy may be taken with cuppaytdy, ray drodey cuppdyov 
being epexegetic= other alliances of which the members live apart. 


Auxédpor 6 cogurrns. 


An obscure rhetorician who is censured in the Rhetoric (iii. c. 3. 
§§ 1-3) for frigidity of style. It is also said that when set to make 
an encomium on the lyre he attacked some other thesis (Soph. 
Elench. c. 15, 174 b. 32), or, according to Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis, he began with the earthly lyre, and went on to speak of 
the constellation Lyra. Lycophron seems to have held the 
doctrine that ‘the state is only a machine for the protection of life 
and property.’ Cp. Rhet. i. 15, 1376 b. 10, atrds 5 wyos ouvOnxn 
mis arly, 

The opposite view is maintained in Burke, French Revolution 
(vol. v. ed. 1815, p. 184): ‘The state ought not to be considered 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper 
and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concer, to 


‘ be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by 


the fancy of the partners. It is to be looked upon with other 
reverence, because it is not a partnership in things subservient 
only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature.’ 


ef yap cal curddGoey oFrw Kowwvoirvres, Ecacros pivros xpyro Ty {Big 
olxia Gowep woder cal odiow abrois ds éripaxlas ofens Bonboivres emi 
rovs ddiucovvras pdvoy, ob8 ores Ay elvas Sdfece wous rois dxpiBes Gewpoi- 
ow, elwep Spoles dpsdocey curehOdvres cal xenpls. 
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‘As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e.g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xpero rq i8ig oixig Sowep rida. I.e. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

BonBoirres is parallel with xowwvouvres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to cvveAGocer. 


cai saywyal rou ou{ny. 9. 13. 

Nearly=spéxa rov ov{qy, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘relaxations for the sake of 
society, a construction not admissible in prose. 


éxes 8 dwopiay «.r.d. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of dwopiae which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. The dwopia are restated somewhat less 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part of c. 13. 


Boke yap mj Ala rp xvpiy dixaios. 10. 1. 

It is difficult to account for this sudden outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, tows 8¢ 1) Sia dqrov Srs wepi dview dduvaros : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, dAAa vai pa Dia rdde Efidy pos Boxe elvas:; Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 3. § 6, wérepow ds pdoas ravras § xal 
vn) AS os apicras Hyiy eloqyourras wokirecev; and the use of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 

The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn ; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 5. 
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based on justice, and therefore in all of them abuse of power is 
possible. 


wade re wavrav AnpOervray x.1.X. 

AnpOévrev has been explained, either 1) as neut. or 2) masc. Either 
1)* ‘ when everything, i.e. when all the property of the rich has been 
exhausted ;’ for this meaning of the word cp. iv. 4. § 8; or 2) ‘when 
all the citizens are taken together,’ but this is a doubtful use of An¢- 
6évrev and does not give a good sense. 

The passage isa reductio ad absurdum of the previous argu- 
ment: ‘When the many poor have taken all the property of 
the few rich, and the majority go on subdividing among them- 
selves, the property of the minority will become smaller and 
smaller, and the state will be ruined.’ 

Or, expressing the same idea in numbers, let us suppose a state 
of rooo citizens. If a mere numerical majority constitutes rightful 
sovereignty, 600 citizens may resolve,—and rightly, according to 
the hypothesis,—to confiscate the goods of the remaining 400, 
and divide them among themselves. Thus 400 will cease to be 
citizens. Of the remaining 600, 400 may go on to divide the 
property of the others, and thus the state becomes reduced to 
400 and so on, till it disappears altogether. 

It may be remarked that in all schemes for the division of 
property, the wealth which has been created under a system of 
accumulation is supposed to continue when the motives for ac- 
cumulation have ceased. The poor are not fitted to govern the 
rich, But neither are the rich fitted to govern the poor. The 
truth is that no class in the state can be trusted with the interests 
of any other. 


GAAG ppp oby Fy doer} Gbelper rd Zxow adryy. 
For the virtue of anything is that quality by which it fulfils its 
own proper épyor. Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 608 E. 


dy ody § vdpos pew dAcyapxixds B¢ f Sqpoxpariads, ti Svolce wepl rev 
Amopnytresy 3 

‘Even if we assume the law to rule and not the few or many, 
where is the difference? For the law may only represent the pre- 
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judices or interests of oligarchy or democracy. Compare infra. 
c. 11. §§ 20, 21. 


ddfecew dy AUecOat Kai rw’ Eyeww dropiay, raya 8¢ kav drAnOaay. ll.r. 
This passage has been thought corrupt. ‘Two conjectures have 
been proposed, 1) eiropiay for dropiay (but the sense which would 
be given to etzopia is not natural or idiomatic), and 2) the omission 
of AverOas Or AverOa nai, the latter words being thought to be sug- 
gested by the mention of dropiay, or to be a corruption of dAndeay, 
There is a want of order in the thought, but the same disorder 
occurs in a parallel expression (c. 12. § 2), Zyet yap Tour’ dropiav cai 
drocopiay wodtrexnv. The text may therefore be accepted. 


éomep cai rey pr ade rors xadois (dad¢peayv) pact xal ra yeypaypéva 11. 4, 
da réyyns rey drnOiwiv, re ovmjxOa ta Seotrappdva yopls els ev, evel 
Kexopiopiver ye xdddoy fxew rou yeypappévov rovdi pew tov opOarpdr, 
érépou 8€ rivos Erepor pdpror. 

The combination of qualities in the multitude is compared to 
the combination of qualities in the individual: e.g. in a statue or 
picture of which the features taken separatcly may be far excelled by 
others, but when combined make a better portrait, because they are 
adapted to one another. (Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 420 C, D, ff.) Thus 
the multitude may be supposed to have a generalized excellence, 
and to be superior as a whole. This rather doubtful principle is 
not of universal application [§ 5]. We must presuppose the many 
to be good citizens and good men (infra c. 15. § 9). 

Contrast the opposite view of Plato (Rep. vi. 493 A, B), in which 
he describes the multitude under the figure of a great beast, a view 
which is modified by his apology for them in Rep. vi. 498-500. 

Compare the saying of Goethe : ‘Nothing can be more certain 
than that this great Public, which is so honoured and so despised, 
is almost always in a state of self-delusion about details, but never 
or hardly ever about the broad truth (dus Ganze).’ 

Yet we may also make the opposite reflection, that a few wise men 
when they meet and act together are apt to fall short of the average 
intelligence of mankind: a Ministry of All the Talents may have. 
less sense than any man in it—a coalition may never coalesce— 

VOL. II. K 
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individuality may be too much for unity; or unity may only 
be enforced by the strong will of a single person. 


IL 5. tows 8 vy Aia d7Aov Src wept éviwy ddvvaroy. 6 yap abros Kay éni Tar 
Onpiww appdoee Adyos. xairos ri Seahepovoew nor ray Onpiwy ; 

‘ Assuredly,’ retorts the opponent, or Aristotle himself, struck by 
an objection which had not previously occurred to him, ‘this prin- 
ciple cannot be true of all men. For it would be a reductio ad 
absurdum to say that it was true of beasts, and some men are no 
better than beasts.’ 

Admitting the objection Aristotle still maintains that his doctrine 
of ‘collective wisdom’ is true of some men, though not of all. 
He proceeds to argue that deliberative and judicial functions may 
be safely granted to the many, and cannot be safely denied to 
them; but that it would be dangerous to entrust them with high 
office. | 


ll. 7. Sid re yap adexiay nat 80 dgpocumy ra pev adixeiv Gy ra 8 duapravew 
avtous. , 

The sentence is an anacoluthon; it has been forgotten that no 

words such as elxés éorw or avayxn have preceded, and that they 
cannot be easily gathered from the context. 


ll. 9. fxover cuvedOdrres ixarny aicbnow. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, where the distinction is drawn between 
civeois (= aicOnors in this passage), which is xperix) pévov, and 
gpomors, Which is émracren, And with both places, cp. Thuc. 
ii. 40, where Pericles, speaking in the name of the Athenian 
democracy, says, ifroe xpivopey ye i) evOvpovpeBba cpOas ra spaypara. 


ll.10,11. Aristotle is now stating the other side of the argument :—‘ The 
physician is a better judge than he who is not a physician. And 
it must be remarked that under the term “physician” is included 
1) the higher sort of physician, 2) the apothecary, and 3) the intel- 
ligent amateur whether he practises medicine or not. Jn all of these 
there exists a knowledge which is not to be found in the many. 
Apply this principle to the art of politics. Even in the choice of 
magistrates the well-informed man, whether he be a statesman or 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude.’ This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ 11, 12). For the distinction between the 8yusovpyos and the 
dpxtrecrumxos larpes cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
atlends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 
who attends freemen. And for the notion of the i&dérns larpés 
(8 wewacSeupévos wept thy réxvny) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘el rgd ris ray 
Snpoctevovrww iarpov ixavis EvpSovrevecy iwrevoy ards, dp’ ox dvay- 


Kaiov alt@ mpooayopever bas rotvopa Tis Téxvns TavTov Smep @ gvpBovdever ;’ 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 11.14-17. 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 
hypercriticism which besets the individual] ; 2) that they form con- 
clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices; 5) that they retain their 
human and national feeling. The intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii. 65; Demosth. 383, 6 pé» 
Snpos... 2... Gowep dv Oaddrry xveipa deardacrarov’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii. 49), and of showing a wise 
moderation (Id. viii. 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 11, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 

K 2 


11. 18. 


12. 


12. 1. 
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many works of art and is not under the dominion of a single style. 
He judges by a wider range and is therefore less likely to fall into 
eccentricity or exclusiveness. 

See infra at the beginning of c. 12. 


cai rd ripnua 8€ mACioy TO mdyTwYv ToUTwY 7 Td TaY KAO Eva Kat Kat’ 
Griyous peydAas dpyds doxdvrey. 

Aristotle seems here to have fallen into the error of confounding 
the collective wealth of the state with the wealth of individuals. 
The former is the wealth of a great number of persons which may 
be unequally distributed and in infinitesimally small portions among 
the masses, thus affording no presumption of respectability or 
education; whereas the wealth of the individual is the guarantee of 
some at least of the qualities which are required in the good 
citizen. Cp. infra c. 13. §§ 4, 10. 


7 8€ mpwtn AexOeioa dropia x.r.d. 

That is to say the certainty that any single individual or class, if 
dominant, will infringe upon the rights of others renders it in- 
dispensable that the law should be above them all. Cp. c. 10. § 1. 


According to Bernays (Transl. of Pol. I-III. p. 172) c. 12 and 
13 are a second sketch of the same discussion which has been 
commenced in c. 9-11 and is continued in c.16 and 17. But 
though in what follows there is some repetition of what has pre- 
ceded, e.g. c. 12. §§ 1, 2 and c. 13. § 2 compared with c. 9. §§ 1, 2, 
c. 13. § 1 and c. 9. § 14, 15, and c. 13. § 10 with c. 11. § 2 ff, the 
resemblances are not sufficient to justify this statement. In c. 13 
new elements are introduced, e.g. the discussion on ostracism ; 
and the end of c. 11 in which the supremacy of law is asserted 
(§ 20) has no immediate connexion with c. 14 in which the forms 
of monarchy are considered ; while the transition from the end of 
c. 13, in which the claim of the one best man to be a monarch is 
discussed, is not unnatural. 


éret 8 é» wacats «.7.X. . 

Again, as in c. 9. § 6, the apodosis appears to be lost in the 
length of the sentence. It is also possible to gather it from the 
words woiwy 3° icdrns «.r.d. (§ 2). The process of reasoning will then 
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be as follows: ‘ Seeing that the end of the state is “justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


Sonet 3€ wacw . . Trois kara didocodiav Adyors. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, 105 b. 30, mpis pev ody girtogodiay xar’ 
GdnGeay wept avray mpaypareutéov, Ecadexticas 8€ mpos 8d€av, 


ef yap paddoy 7d ti pdyebos, xai SAws dy ro peyeOos enipsAdow ety xai 12. 6. 
mpos movror Kat mpos edevOepiav. Gor’ ei wrciov 6d: Sradeper xara peye Bos 
i) 68t Kar’ dperqy, Kai wAcinw Omepexes OAws aperns peyebos, etn av cupBAnTa 
wavra’ rocovee ydp petyebos el xpeirroy rocovde, rocdrde Bnov as ivory. 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
lies can only be compared when they have a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

ef pip paddoy, ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saving the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


dvev tev wporépey . . avey 3¢ TrovTer. 12. 9. 
1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. 


dvcyan xdoas elva: ras roavras wodireias wapexBdoers. 18. 3. 
In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 
if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 
and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 
virtue is not the only element required in a state. 


13. 2. 


13. g. 


13. 6. 


13. 6. 
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9 8€ xopa xowvdy, 

‘The common or inclusive element of the state,’ ‘an element 
in which all are concerned’; or, if the phrase be modernized, ‘the 
land is a great public interest.’ | 

The word is here used nearly as in 1d xowdy = ‘public’ or 
‘common’: elsewhere in the sense of ‘comprehensive,’ ‘ general,’ 
(Nic. Eth. ii. 2.§ 2); applicable to the larger or more inclusive class, 
the more popular constitution (supra ii. 6. § 4), the more eeneray 
useful branch of knowledge (Rhet. i. 1, 1354 b. 29). 


cad éxdorny pév odv sodtreiay tev eiprpévwr dvapgiaBirmyros } Kpiots 
rivas dpxew det" rois yap xupios Sadepovew GAAnrewr, olov n pev To da 


mroucioy 7 8¢ re 8a Tey crovdaiey aviper iva, cai tov DrAwv éxaorn 


roy avurév tpémov, GAN’ duos oxonoipev, Orav mept tov adroy raUG’ 
indpxn xpdvov, mas Scopioréoy. 

‘ There is no difficulty in determining who are to be the govern- 
ing body in an oligarchy or aristocracy or democracy; for the 
nature of these is really implied in the name. The difficulty arises 
only when the few and the many and the virtuous are living 
together in the same city: how are their respective claims to be 
determined? For any of them, carried out consistently, involves 
an absurdity.’ 


ei 87 roy apOpov elev oAlyos mapmav of ryy dperiy éxovres, riva dei 
SceXety roy rpérrov ; 

‘ How are we to decide between them; or how are we to arrange 
the state having regard both to virtues and number?’ For dere» 
see li. 2. § 1: also riva tpdroy vevepnvrat, iv. 1. § 10. 


NTO OAlyor mpos Td Epyow Bei oxomeiv, ef Suvarot Siomeiw Thy wed F 
rocovras TO mAnOos wor’ eivar wddey €£ alrov ; 

‘Must we consider their fewness relatively to their duties, and 
whether they are able to govern a state, or numerous enough to 
form a state of themselves ?’ 

rd ddiyor==‘ the idea of the few,’ like r6 ofs supra c. 9. § 2. 

mpos To épyov may be taken cither with 3i oxomeiv, or with rd dAtyor. 

rosource iS dependent on ¢i, understood from a Suvaroiz= 4 dei 


fie 
oxoneiy ei rogocrot 10 1) HO0s ict. 
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&d nal mpds yy awopiay, hv (nrovos Kat mpoBdddouci ries, evBexerac 13.11, 12. 
Tovroy roy Tpomov amavray, amopovar yap Tives méTEepoy TH vopobéTy vopyo- 
Oernréov, BovAopevp riberOat rovs opborarous vépous, mpds ro trav Bedridvev 
cupd<poy ij mpos Td Trav TAEvey, Gray gupBalvy Td exOdv. 1d 3 dpOdy 
Annréov tows’ 1d 3° tows dpOdy wpds Td THs MéACws SANS ouphéepoy Kat 
apos Td xowwdy Td Tey woAtrep. 

Aristotle here raises the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the laws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* drav cupBaivy rd Aex ev refers immediately to § 10, which sug- 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4, which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing dropotco: . . . 
wXerdvow in a parenthesis explanatory of rq» amropiav. This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers érav cvpSaivy rd AcxGev to the words ro wAnOos eivas 
BeArcov «.r.d., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


wore py TvuBANTHY elvas ry Tay DAwy dperjy mavrov pnd Thy dvvauw 13, 13. 
GuTay THY ToALTEKHY pos THY eKeiver. 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon I, Bismarck. 


ov yap baw atrén Eyew rie “Apye. 13. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

tahe an board Hercules, GOryfepivy ph Sivacbas gipeaw rd rovrov 

Bapes. This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyes 

is taken to mean ‘convey,’ ‘take on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. go1, 


13. 16. 


13. 16. 


13. 18. 


13.18-23. 
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Sore py p dyev vairny x. Stahr translates wrongly: ‘ Hercules 
‘would not row with his comrades, because he was so far superior 
‘to them in strength.’ 


tyv Tlepiavipov OparvBuvre orvpBovdiay x.1.X. 

Cp. Herod. v. 92, who reverses the characters, the advice being 
given not by Periander to Thrasybulus, but by Thrasybulus to 
Periander ; and Livy i. 54: also Shakes. Rich. II. act iii. sc. 4 :— 


‘Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
' Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ 


3d Kai rovs Weyovras rHy rupayvida xat ray Wepuivdpov OparvBuvrp 
cupBovriay ovy amdads oinrdoy dpOas émitipay. 

Because all governments rest on the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and at times extreme measures must be allowed. 


6 Corpaxiopos Try adrny exes Suvapw . . rH Kodovery. 

In this passage there is a doubt about the reading, and also 
about the construction. Several MSS. read 1d cwAvew=* have the 
same effect in respect of putting down the chief citizens.’ 

If we retain the reading of Bekker’s text, it is doubtful whether 
t@ xoAovey 1) is to be taken after rjv airy (Bernays), or 2)* is the 
dative of the instrument. To the first way of explaining the 
words it may be objected that r@ xodovew must then be referred to 
the particular instance of the counsel of Periander, whereas ostra- 
cism has been just asserted to be general, and to represent the 
policy of oligarchy and democracy as well as of tyranny. ‘It has 
the same effect with the “‘lopping off” the chief citizens.’ 


It can hardly be supposed that the legislator who instituted 
ostracism had any definite idea of banishing the one ‘best man’ 
who was too much for the state. The practice seems to have 
arisen out of the necessities of party warfare, and may be regarded 
as an attempt to give stability to the ever-changing politics of 
a Greek state. It certainly existed as early as the time of Cleis- 
thenes, and is said to have been employed against the adherents of 
Peisistratus. Every year on’a fixed day the people were asked if 
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they would have recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
‘was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
readily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
occasion on which the power was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


oloy "AOnvaios pew wept Zapious xai Xious xa AeaBious. 13. 19. 
For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i. 116; for the Chians, Thuc. iv. 51; 
for the Lesbians, Thuc. iii. 10. 


Sore dua rovro pév oddéy Kodves rovs pordpyous cupduvely Taig wWoAeoww, 13. 22. 
«i ris olxeias apyns wpeXipou rais médeow ovens tovTo bpaow. 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on §16). rovro apeew refers to the whole 
passage: sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
state. 

Or 2), ‘there is nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
this way of taking the passage that rais wéAeow then occurs in two 
successive lines in different senses. 


cata ras épodoyoupevas bwepoy ds. 13. 22. 
The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there is a political justification for getting a 

rival out of the way. 


GAAS phy 0b8° doyew ye Tou roxovTov’ msapamsAgowoy ydp aby ef rou Ards 13. 25. 
Epxew afcoier, pepiLovres ras dpyds. 


See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 


1d, 4. 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 


over Zeus.’ The words pepi{ovres rds dpxds may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either 1)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more generally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, é ray Aia copay Sx os 
xparayv, Nic. Eth. vi. 13. § 8, dpocov adv ef ris ryv modtrexqy dain 
dpxew rév Ocav, and Herod. v. 49, r@ Act wAovrou wépe epifere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates pepi{ovres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
Cffices,’ but no such use of pepi{ew occurs. 


xreivas yap ob xéptos, ef p) ev reve Bacrdela, xabamep emi ray dpyainy 
év rais modepuxais edd ev xergds vopnw. 

ov Kuptos, SC. 6 Baoeus, supplied from 4 Bacideia. We have a 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) & ru« Baowdeig must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e. when the king is in command of the 
army. This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct ; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king has no power to inflict death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words é ru Baoieig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes évexa Secdias for fy rue Bacdeig, though 
supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 
letters of the MSS; and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. 

év xeipds vép@ is often translated ‘by martial law.’ But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly- 
bius (iv. 58. § 9, etc.) shows that the word pdpes is only pleonastic, 
and that ¢» xeipos rope = ey xepoiv, ‘hand to hand,’ or ‘by a sudden 
blow.’ | 
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by B¢ x’ dycy andvevOe payns x.7.d. 14, 5. 
Il. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


nap yap cpot Odvaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
dy 3 dv eyay drdvevOe veay érépwhs vonce, 
avrov oi Odvarov pyricopat «.1.X. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iii. 8. § 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


éxovas 8 abras thy Suvapw nacat maparAnoiay tupayvuy’ ciot 3° cpws 14. 6. 
cata vopoy kal warpixai, 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rvpasvics xai xard, 
instead of rupaymeg: cici 8 cpws. So Paris 1, 2, but omitting «ai: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read mapa- 
sAnciws ruvpayrxny. Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however dps seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rupayvioew’ eici 8¢ nal x.r.A. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14. 6. 
7. §§ 1-4. 

cat 9 dvdacy 8 Bacdien cal ov rvpaymny bd Thy adthy alriay of 14. 7. 
yap soNra dudarrovow Srras rovs Baaicis, rovs 8€ rupdyvous fenixér. 

dca Thy airy» airiay, ‘ Because the form of government is legal.’ 

The omission of the article before fex«ée» emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of woNtrac and genads—‘ their own citizens’ are con- 
trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


roy xaxowarpida, 14. 10. 
Either on analogy of etxarps,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘the 
injurer of his country,’ like xaxo8ovdos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 


da yap ro rots xpewrous yereoOas rou sARGous evepyiras curd réxvas § 14, 13, 
sdAcpov, 9 da 15 orvayayeiy  wopicas yeapay, ¢yivovro Backes éxdorev 
ani recs wapaAapSavova: warpios. 

Cp. v. 10. §§ 7-9, where royalty is said to be based on merit; 


14. 13. 


15. 2. 


16 2. 
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and i. 2. § 6, where it is assumed to have arisen from the Patri- 
archal relation : and for what follows vi. 8. § 20, where the ministers 
of Public Sacrifices are called Kings or Archons. 


Grov 3 dfioy eieiv elvat Baoidrelay «.r.X. 

The kings who became priests retained only the shadow of 
royalty ; but where they held military command beyond the 
borders, the name might be applied with greater propriety. 

Gore 1d oxéppa oxeddy wepi dvoiw doriv, év péev wérepov ouppépe rais 
médeot orparryoy didtoy eivat, kal rovroy 7 Kata yevos fj Kata pépos, 4% ob 
oupgépe év dé wdrepow eva cuphéper Kuptoy elvar mdvrwy, } ob cuphéeper. 

xara pépos, not ‘ by rotation in a fixed order,’ (as in iv. 14. § 4) 
but more simply, ‘by a succession of one citizen to another.’ It 
is implied, though not expressed, that they are chosen by vote: 
cp. supra c. 14. § 5, é pev odv rotr’ eidos Baoidelas, orparryia &a Biov’ 
rouroy & al pév xara yévos eloiv, ai 3 alperai. 

Three MSS. read xa& aipeow instead of xara pépos. It is more 
likely that xa6’ aipeow is a gloss on xara pépos, than the reverse. 


rd pév ob nept ras rowavrns otparzyias émaoxomeiv vépov exer paddov 
elSog f) wodereias. 

‘Is a legal, rather than a constitutional question,’ ‘is to be re- 
garded as a matter of administration.’ «i8os vépov pitdXov ff woXcretas is 
an abridgment of ci8os rot émtoxomety rept rev yopwr paddov f mudcreias. 

el8os (like puors i. 8. § 10, wdpos iii. 14. § 4) is pleonastic as in 
i. 4.§ 2, 6 yap ixnpérns ev opydvou ide: doriv, ‘has the form or character 
of an instrument.’ 

éor adeicbe thy xpwTny. 

After reducing the different forms of a monarchy to two, he now 
rejects one of them,—namely, the Lacedaemonian, because the 
Lacedaemonian kings were only generals for life, and such an 
office .as this might equally exist under any form of government. 
This is a strange notion; for although the kings of Sparta were 
not generally distinguished, it can hardly be said with truth that 
Archidamus or Agesilaus were no more than military commanders. 

ddelaba, SC. rovro ri eidos, 

rv sporny is to be taken adverbially in the sense of ‘to begin 
with ’ or ‘at once’: so rq» rayirryy,(Dem.). The phrase also occurs 
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in Xenophon Mem. iii. 6. § 10, wept woAduou cupSovdrevery ryv ye porny 
émerynoopey: and in Arist. Met. ¢. 12, 1038 a. 35, rocatra eipnobe 
tH» sperny. Aristotle refers to the Lacedaemonian kings again in 
v. 11. § 2, and to the life generalship, c. 16. § 1, infra. 


This passage is closely connected with a similar discussion in 15. 3 ff. 
Plato’s Politicus 293-295, where the comparative advantages of 
the wise man and the law are similarly discussed, and the illus- 
tration from the physician's art is also introduced. Cp. also Rhet. 
i. 1354 a. 28, where Aristotle argues, besides other reasons, that 
the law is superior to the judge, because the judge decides on the 
spur of the moment. 

pera THY TeTpNLEpOY, 15. 4. 

SC. Huépay = pera rv rerdprny nucpav. The MSS. vary between 
Tpiypepoy aNd rerpruepoy. 

GAN’ ives dy Gain ris ws dvti rovrov BovAevreras wept rev caf Exaora 15. 5, 6. 
Kaddov, Ort pév roivuy dniyen vopobérny autov eivat, dnAoy, Kai xeicba 
vépous, GANA pi Kupious 7) wapexBaivouow, énei sepi rev y' GArov elva 
8<i xupious. 

aurdy, SC. row BovAevoperor, incorrectly translated in the text ‘a 
king: ’ better, ‘whether you call him king or not ’ there must be a 
legislator who will advise for the best about particulars. 

adA\a ph xupious 7 sapexBaivovow is a qualification of what has 
preceded :—‘although they have no authority when they err,’ i.e. 
there must be laws and there must be cases which the laws do not 
touch, or do not righily determine. This is one of the many pas- 
sages in Aristotle Politics in which two sides of a question are 
introduced without being distinguished. The argument would 
have been clearer if the words adda py... det «vpiovs had been 
omitted, Aristotle concedes to the opponent that there must be a 
correction of the law by the judgment of individuals. In fact both 
parties agree 1) that there must be laws made by the legislator; 2) 
that there must be exceptional cases. But there arises a further ques- 
tion: Are these exceptional cases to be judged of by one or by all? 

The supposition contained in the words add’ tows ... xddd\sov 
is repeated in a more qualifieJform in the sentence following, érs 


per rolpyy .. . Kuptious, 


15. 4. 


15. 8. 


18. 10. 


18. 12. 
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XX’ doriy 7» wddes éx soddGy, Sowep doriaois cuppopytos KadAlwv puis 
kal dds. 8d toiro Kai xpives Zpevow SyAos wodAd F eis doTwour. 

Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it;’ and again, 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


éxet 8 Epyov Gua wdvrag spy Onvae xat duapreiv. 

It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 
multitude may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 
carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions. 


alperwrepoy dv ein rais médeow dpioroxparia Bacidelas, cai pera Suvd- 
pews nai xwpis Suvdpews ovons Tijs dpxiis, dy 7 AaBeiv zrelous dpolous. 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitute 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. 

dpoiovs, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to be 
gathered from the mention of dpwroxparia in the preceding clause, 
and explained in the words which follow, woAAovs dpoious mpis dperny, 


§ 11. 


évrevOev wobev efoyor yevéoOar ras dAsyapyias. 

Yet in v. 12. § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money. Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed in Nic. Eth. viii. ro. 
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dwei 8€ xat pelfous evar ovuSéSnxe ras médacs, tows ove pgdiow ert 15. 13. 
yiyrecba wodsreiay érépay mapa dnpoxpariay. 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class. 


Gpws avayxaioy trdpyev aira Suva, 7 puddge rovs ydpous. 18. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore da rovro «.r.A. 
that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because le is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. 


&ddvar rogouTous. 15. 16. 
Either 1)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 

with reference to the previous words eiva: 8€ rocavurny thy icxiy core 

éxdorov pév xat évos cai cupmreovev xpeirtw, rou d¢ wAnOous Arre, ‘SO 


many as would not make him dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of awopiac; as inc. 16. 
15, Aristotle states, without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparnyés aidos, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the battle-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 6 xara vopor Bacaevs. 


nepi Oxourra 8¢ card te pépog (Sc. ris dcouxnoews) EXarrov (sc. rhs 16. 1. 
"Ex dciprov). 


‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 


Sonet S€ rious. 16. 2. 
Fither the construction may be an anacoluthon, or 8¢ after doxei 
may mark the apodosis. 


didwep ovdey paddoy dipxew f dpxerbas Bicasoy, ai rd avd pépos roirve 16. 3. 
goavres. rovro 3° fon vdmos. 

wai rd ded pépos= cal rd ava pdpos ipyar Scavres 8.cas0y. 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the wapBecdd«ia, 


16. 4, 5. 


16. 5. 


16. 8. 
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& 


asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government ; 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and- 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ : 


GAAG pny doa ye py Soxet Svvacba Bsoplfew & vdpos, ob8 dvOpwros dy 
Suvacro ywopif{ew. add’ érirndes radevoas 6 vdpos épiornat ra Nowa TH 
Bxcacordry youn xpivew ai Scoxeiv rods Gpxovras. ere 8° dnavopbovcba 
Sidwor, 6 re dy 86£n mepopevors dpewoy eivat TOY Keipéevor, 

a\Ad phy «7A. ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual judge of them.’ 

va Aowwd, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 


5 pew ovy rév vdpov Kedevow apxew Bonet xedevew dpyew tov Oedv cai 
réy vouv pdvous, 6 & dvépwrov xedetwv mpooribgar xai Onpiov. 

This is a reflection on the wapSaortevs. The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rév vot (instead of rd »duov), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain ro» 
vopov in the beginning of the clause and read rov Oedy nal rév voiv 
pdvous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction voty which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS. instead of Gedy. 


Gore Sprov Sri ro Bixatoy (yrovvres ro peor (nrovoww’ 6 yap wdépos To 
peicov. 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 
is the law.’ 
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- Ere xupworepos xai mepi xuptwrepov toy cata ypdppara vépew of xara ra 16. 9. 
€bn eiciv, Sore Tey Kuta ypdaupara avOpwros apywy dodadéorepos, GAN’. 
ov ray xara 7d os, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, rev re cet 
év apy Ovray axpodces kal THY voxwY Kai pddtora alTa@y Goa Te ex’ oedia 
tay adicoupevoy Keivrat Kui doo. dypadu dyres aicxuny sporoyouperny 
gépovow, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adyo 8¢ tov pév nal’ dv yeypap- 
pévov modtrevovrat, cowvow 8€ doa Gypada mapa macw dSporcyeicba Soxei. 


rouroy Tov Tpdmov. : 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—«ara rd mAeiovas eivat 


Tous tn’ avrov xabtorapevous Gpxovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


«i rovrous overas Seiy Gpyew rovs cous Kai dpoiuus dpyxecy oreras Serv dpows. 16. 13. 
Even in the wayaoueia there is an element of equality. éyoles 
either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play of words 
‘after the manner of equals.’ 


ei pn Tpdroy rudd. 17. 2. 

To be taken after cyeives ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the 

VOL. I. L 


17. 4. 


17. 4. 


17. 6. 


17. 7. 


18. 1. 


18.1. 
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virtue of the individual being more than equal to the collective 
virtue of the community. 


dv @ wépue [Kal &v] dyyiverOar mdnOos sodependy. 

The reading of Bekker, «ai é&, which is wanting in the best 
MSS. and is omitted by Bernays, may have arisen out of the 
termination of mépuxev. If they are retained the meaning will be 
‘in which there is likewise a single’ or ‘compact body, defined by 
their all carrying arms’ (ii. 6. § 16, etc.) as other forms of govern- 
ment by virtue, wealth, etc. 


xara vépow tov nar diay diavépovra rots etwdporg ras dpxas. 

The citizens of a polity are here called e&xopo, ‘ respectable’ or 
‘upper class,’ though a comparatively low qualification is required 
of them (iv. 3. § 1; 9. § 3). They are ‘the hoplites’ (ii. 6. § 16) 
who are also elsewhere called etiopo (vi. 7. § 1). rots etrdposs is 
found in the better MSS. : al. andpors. 


ov pdvoy . . . GAAd xara Td wmpdrepov dex Ber. 

‘He has a right to rule not only on the general ground which is 
put forward by all governments, but also upon the principle which 
we maintain, that he is superior in virtue. 


&pxerOa xara pépos’ ob yap médbuce rd pepos dwepexew Tov wayrés, Te 
32 rnAcxavrny trepBoArny exovrs rovro cupPEBnxev. 

‘ This miraculous being cannot be asked to be a subject in turn or 
in part, for he is a whole, and the whole cannot be ruled by the part.’ 
The double meaning of pépos is lost in English. The idealization 
of the whole or the identification of the perfect man with a whole of 


virtue is strange. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2. rotro=ré eivas may. 


dpxer ba: Suvapyever, 

Bekker’s insertion of «ai dpyew after dpyecOa: (ed. sec.) is un- 
necessary. The idea is already implied in the previous words. 
Under any of the three forms of government, the virtue of obedi- 
ence is required in some, of command in others. 


dy B¢ rots xpdross ddely6n Adyors Gre Thy abriw drayxaioy de8pds dperny 
elvas nal wodlrou ris wéAces rhs dplorns. 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
toa single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ 5, 6). 

4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. § 8, where the subject is intro- 
duced for the first time). 

5) And still a ‘ grain of a scruple may be made’; for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. 

This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different poinis of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


avayxn 8n row peddovra wept avTas wanoagba Thy Npoonxovaay oxey. 18. 2. 
These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altered arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


1. 2=6. 


1.4. 


BOOK IV. 


The statesman has four problems to consider, 

1) What is the best or ideal state ? 

2) What state is best suited to a particular people ? 

3) How any given state, even though inferior to what it might 
be, may be created or preserved ? 

4) What is the best state for average men? 

1) is the best possible; 2) the best relatively to circumstances ; 
3) neither the best possible nor the best under the circumstances, 
but any constitution in which men are willing to acquiesce, even 
though ill-provided and ill-administered—such are to be found in 
the world and must therefore enter into the consideration of the 
statesman ; 4) the best for mankind in general. 


rautny tote Thy Suvayep, 

The MSS. vary between ér and ¢ori: ér has rather the greater 
MSS. authority, but ¢ort is required for the construction, and the 
recurrence of érs which was the first word of the sentence at the 
end of it is unpleasing. 


dyopiryntov re elvas kal Tov dvaycaiwy, 

Explained in the text, with Susemihl, *‘ not possessing the out- 
ward means necessary for the best state,’ but the words ‘for the 
best state,’ are not found in the Greek. Better ‘ not possessing the 
common necessaries or simple requisites of life,’ a hard but not 
impossible condition, e.g. in a remote colony. Cp. c. 11. § 21, 
godAdxis ofons GAAns wodsreias aiperwrépas évioss ovbew kwdvoes Tuppépery 
érépay paddoy eivat soXtreiav, which is similar but not the same with 
this passage. For dyoprynroy, cp. xexoprynueve in § 1, and dcoperny 
woddns xopryias in § 6. 
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ras trapxovcas dvatpovvres moXcrelas ry Acxanxiy...éravoicw, 1.6. 

Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 
‘existing’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 
their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xp7 8€ rovaurny elorycioba tabw fy podios ex tay bwapxoucey «ai 1. 7. 
wecxOnoovra Kai duynoorras xowwvely, Os gor ox EAatroy Epyoy +d 
énavopOaca moXtreiay  xaracxevafew ¢£ apxns, Gowep cal ro perapay- 
Gaverw rou parOavew €£ apyis. . 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ 

éx tay txapxoveéy (sc. sodrredv) may be taken either with rdéw» or 
With xowereiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘from among existing 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais twapxovoas wodcreiacs Bonbeiv. 

xowerew is the reading of the majority of MSS. Some have 
xveiv, The emendation xsxeix (Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; xasov» 1s 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

és forw ov« édarrov épyow «7.4. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted. 


Aid xpos rois eipnydvas ai reais twapxovcas wodsreias dei SuvacGat 1. 7, 
Bontsiv. 
We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5}, we ought also to 
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be able to maintain existing constitutions, [which they would get 
rid of]. 


1.7.  xabdwep édéx6n nai apétepov, 
There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
to this formal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. 


1,8. viv 8¢ play dnuoxpariay otovrai tives elvat xal pia» ddsyapyiay. 
This is true of Plato, whois probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp. i. 1. § 2, dcos pe» 
otovras «.7.A., and c. 2. § 3 infra. 


1.8. ovrribevra xocayés. 

That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. §§ 3, 4; c. 9. § 4-9. 


1.10, at ri rd redos Exdotys ris Kowevias eoriv. 
‘And what is the end of each individual form of society?’ i.e. 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp. iii. c. 6). 
éxdorns, with the article following, is emphatic. 
xowevia is the state under a more general aspect. 


1.10, »dpot 8¢ Kexwpropevos réy Snovwrey ri modcreiay. 
Either 1)* the words ra» 8pdotwrev are governed by xexwpiopewm, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra § 11. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


Lir, Tas Stapopds avayxaiow xal rdv dprcOpdy Zyew THs wodcTeiag éxdorys Kai 
apos Tas TéY poper Cices. 

Either 1), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. moAcresé») 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to legis- 
lation; or 2)*, referring ris sodcreias éxdorns only to dsadopds, 
and supplying woAcreé» with dpdpde, ‘the difference of each state 
and the number of states ;’ or 3), rd» dpOyd» means ‘the order of 
classification ’ (Susemihl ; cp. iii. 1. § 9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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~ states are said to be ‘posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


dy rq mparn pebddq. 3.1. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ¢» rois xar’ doy} refer to iil. 
c. 7. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


wept pty aptoroxparias xa) Bacidcias elpyras (rd yap sept rhs dpiorns 2. t- 
wodurelas Gewpnoa raird Kal rept rovroy doriy elreiv rev dvopdrov). 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what follows: 
c. 3. § 4, dre mpés rais card s\ovroy kadhopais éoriy if) pev Kara yévos 1) 
d¢ car’ dperny, nay et re 3) rowouroy Erepow etpyras wéAcws elvas pépos dv 
rois rept ri dpioroxpariay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii. i.e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears ‘to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful. A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dpsoroxpariay 
pay ovy aadas dyes cadet wept fe SundOoper dv rois speras Adyors. 


Bovdera: yap éxatdpa car’ dperqy cumcravas xexoprynpémy. 2.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest on a prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


nore dei Bacielay vop ile, 3.1. 
Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but sopffew is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having,’ ‘using,’ ‘ having as an institution, like s/or in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. vopd{ew dexdrAngiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. iii. 17. § 4-8. 
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. vy 8 Bacirelay dvayxaioy # robvopa pdvoy zyew oie ovcay, 4 dd 


modAqy trepoyy elvat Thy rod Bacevovros, Sore tiv tupavvida XeipioTny 


odcay mdciotoy améxew wodsteiag, devrepow 8 iv dAcyapyxiay (9 yap 


dpioroxparia &éornxey and ravrns wodd rijs sroXrelas). 
' Royalty and tyranny both depend upon the individual will of 
the king or tyrant: hence it is argued that if royalty is the best, 


. tyranny must be the. worst of governments, because one is the pre- 


eminence of good, the other of evil. Aristotle, who is over- 
mastered by the idea of opposites, naturally infers ae the very 
worst must be the opposite of the very best. 

 qgrodcreias. We might expect adris, or ris dpicrns to be added; 
but Aristotle substitutes the more general woAcreia here, as else- 
where, used in a good sense. Compare infra c. 8. § 2, reAevraiov 
3¢ wept rupavvidos efdoydy dors wonoacba preiay dA 1d rageY HKLoTA 
ravrny elvat wodsreiay, piv de viv peOodov elvar mepi moXreias: also for 
the general meaning, Plat. Polit. 301 D, Rep. ix. 576 D, ete. 

In the phrase rairns ris woXsrelas the word refers to dAcyapxiay. 


8 9 9 o 4 a Cd 
- . §8n pév odv rs anednvaro Kat Tov WpdTEpoy oUTwSs. 


The difference between Plato (Polit. 303) and Aristotle, which 
is dwelt upon so emphatically, is only verbal: the latter objecting 
to call that good in any sense, which may also be evil, a some- 
what pedantic use of language, which is not uniformly maintained by 
Aristotle himself. Cp. vi. 4. § 1, 8npoxpariay otody rerriper Bedtiorn 
H Mparn rage. 

xai tev mpdrepow iS a strange form of citation from Plato which 
would seem more appropriate to a later generation than to Aristotle. 
See Essay on the Criticism of Plato in Aristotle. 


The programme corresponds fairly, but not very accurately, 
with the subjects which follow. At chap. 14, before discussing 
the causes of ruin and preservation in states, having analysed in 
general outline the various types of oligarchy, democracy, polity, 
tyranny, Aristotle introduces a discussion respecting the powers 
and offices which exist in a single state: but of this new beginning 
which interrupts the sequence of his plan he says nothing here. 


The diversity of governments has been already discussed, but 
not in detail, in bk. iii. c. 6-8. 
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€rt_ wpds rais xara mAovrov Scadopais doriy 7 pe Kara yévos 9 8é car’ 8. 4. 
dperny, xdy ef re 87 Towovroy Erepov eipyras mddews eivas pépos ev rois wept 
Ty dporoKpariay. 

The parts of the state are spoken of in vii. 8.§ 7. The opening 
sentence of book vii. itself also professes to speak of aristocracy. 
But the writer goes on to treat rather of the troééces or material 
conditions of the best state, than of the best state itself. These 
references are vague ; if they were really the passages here cited, we 
should have to suppose that the seventh book preceded the fourth. 
But they are not precise enough to be adduced as an argument in 
favour of the changed order. 


nai yap ravr’ cider dcadeper ra pepy odiw atrav. 3. 5. 

‘As the parts of states differ from one another (odav atréyv), so 
must states differ from one another.’ Compare the curious com- 
parison infra c. 4. §§ 8, 9. 


wokreia péy yap 7 Te» apxey takts eori, raurny 8¢ dcavépovra wavres iy 3. 5. 
cara ryy Suvayw rev perexdvrow } card Tw abtéw lodmta coun», A¢yo 
3 oloy tiv dwdpww h tev evwrdpur, f Kowny Tw’ dudoi. 

The last words, xouwny rv” apdow, which are obscure and do not 
cohere very well with 8evauw, are bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition. But there is no reason for doubting thcir genuineness. 
Aristotle means to say that governments subsist according to the 
powers of those who share in them; or according to equality, 
whether that equality be an equality of the rich among themselves, 
or of the poor among themselves, or an equality of proportion 
which embraces both rich and poor: cp. infra c. 4.§ 2. The words 
oloy ray andpe» fh Taw eindpev may be an explanation of xara ry» 
disque raw perexydvrer, Which comes in out of place, and § cowny rw 
dugow, as in the English text, may be an explanation of iedéryra 


e 


Kony. 
card Tw atréy iodrnra cowny, ‘More power may be given to the 
poor as being the more numerous class, or to the rich as being 
the more wealthy ; or power may be given upon some principle of 
compensation which includes both;’ as e.g. in a constitutional 
government. In this way of explaining the passage the difficulty 


3. 7. 


3. 8. 


am 
or 
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in the words 4 xowny rev’ dudow, which has led Bekker to bracket 
them, is avoided. 


For the winds compare Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4 ff., a pas- 
sage in which Aristotle argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evapora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iii. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


GnOéorepov dé xai BéArioy Se jpets dceiAoper, Suoww 4 pas ovens rijs 
Ka@s ouveornvias ras GAdas eivat maperBdoes, ras pévy rps ed nexpapdévyns 
dppovias, ras 8¢ tis dpioms wodttelas. 

Aristotle having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvoiy » pias (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
which are not opposed but of which all the rest are perversions.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but in c. 8. § 1 it is said 
not to be a perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


Gomep ev Alora hack rues. 

According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind: and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


GAN’ ered mAciova pdpta cai rou 8npou Kal rns dAcyapyias eioiy x.7.d. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy: neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many rich 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 
many poor in a democracy and few rich in an oligarchy. A slight 
obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp. iii.cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§ 7. 

Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 
sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise. 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo- 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.). Aris- 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 
quality than on the quantity of the sovereign power. 


roy moAepov Tov pds Avdous. 4. 5. 

Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod.i. 14. The 
Colophonians like the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. A 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. 526 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


“Ore pév ov wodsreias sAeious, cai &’ Hy alriay, eipyras’ didre 8€ wAeious 4. 7. 
tiv eipnudver, cal rives xal dia ri, A¢yeper apxny AaBdvres Thy elpnyerny 
npérepov’ duodoyouper yap ovy ev pépos GAAd melo wacay Zyew wore. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristocracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

mdeious ray cipnuewwv. As he says, infra § 20, “Ore pew ovw eiat woXt- 

Tevas wAcious xai dca rivas airias eipyras mpérepow’ Ore 8 ori cai Snuoxpa- 
rias et8n wei xai cAsyapyias A¢yoper. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 

The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8. 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a, a’, a”, a”, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 5, 8’, 6”, 6°, ¢, , ¢", ”, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 
Thus :— 

a’, 6, c’’, will be one species, 
a, 6’, <’’, another and s0 on. 
So with constitutions :— 

If we combine yeepyoi, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Ad»avon, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 


4. Q-17. 


4, 11-14. 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically active 
yewpyoi, Bavavou, 6jres with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an extreme democracy: and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken from 
the animals is the reverse of the fact. The differences in animals 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by the 
adaptation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there in 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinations 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppose; 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs and so on). Nor 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which this 


image suggests. 


The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated. The 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judicial 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth class 
in § 17. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of the 
elements of a state is imperfect—there must be soldiers to protect 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, there 
must be statesmen to guide them (although it is possible that the 
same persons may belong to more than one class). ‘Then at any 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather lame conclusion 
seems to be only a repetition of a part of the premisses. At this 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitting the 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class ré mpomodeuiooy in § 10 toa 
seventh class of rich men (§ 15), and to an eighth class of magis- 
trates (§ 16). A somewhat different enumeration of the classes, 
consisting in all of six, is made in vii. 8. §§ 7-9. 


didrep dv ry HoXcreig «.7.X. 

The criticism of Aristotle on Plato (Rep. ii. 369) in this passage, 
to use an expression of his own, is wa8apimdns Aiay, Plato, who 
was a poet as well as a philosopher, in a fanciful manner builds 
up the state; Aristotle, taking the pleasant fiction literally and 
detaching a few words from their context, accuses Plato of making: 
necessity, and not the good, the first principle of the state, as if 
the entire aim of the work were not the search after justice. 
There is also an ambiguity in the word dvayxaia of which Aristotle 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the dvayxaordry wus, ‘the 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination. But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘ soul’ and ‘ body’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro- 
duces a similar distinction between the pépy of the adits and the 
mere conditions (&» ov« avev) of it. ‘Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 


€y 3 TloAcreia. 
Here evidently the title of the book. 


tov re Seopevny oxuréwy Te Kai yewpyev. 

Equally with ré «adds. 

Swep cori cumcews moirinns Epyor. 

ézep grammatically refers to rd Bovdeveobu, suggested by ré 
BovXevopevor. 


Gor’ cimep cat TautTa «ai éxeiva. 

ravra=rTa mepi rHy Wuxny, gathered from ra rocavra in § 14. 

cxewa=1a eis ty avaycaiay ypjow ouvreivovra. If the higher and 
the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 
the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is answering Plato, § 13, who in the first 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors. 

tadvtyy Thy Accroupyiay, 

SC. rd wepi ras apyas. 

woAXois. 

1)‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to sdvres in what 
follows; or 2°) woAAois may be taken with donci, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supposed to contradict. 


4.18, 


4. 20. 


4. 20. 


4. 22. 
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Gvrirrocouvrat 8é Kai ris aperns WavTes. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ Different qualifications often 
coexist or are thought to coexist in the same persons ; and indeed 
virtue is a qualification for office to which all men lay claim. But 
no man can be rich and poor at the same time.’ 


Ere peév odv alot wodsreiat welovs, cat da rivas airias, elpnras mporepov 
is a repetition with a slight verbal alteration (8 rivas airias for 
&’ fv alriay) of the first words of § 7. 


dx tay eipnpiver, 

I.e. from what has been said respecting differences in the parts 
of states (supra § 7, 8). Yet the curious argument from the parts 
of animals is an illustration only; the actual differences of states 
have not been worked out in detail. 


xdy ef r¢ rovovroy érépou mAnOous eidos. 

Susemihl (note 1199) objects that there are no others and so the 
freedmen must be meant. But surely in this phrase Aristotle is 
merely adding a saving clause=‘and the like.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 7. § 21, rév dpyav al pév éraywyyz Gewpowwra ai 8 aicOnoce ai 3 
EOtopep revi wat GAAa 3° ddAdws, where the last words only generalize 
the preceding. 


tev o¢ yropiper. 
Sc. ef8n, here used inaccurately for differences or different kinds 
of in. 


Ta ToUTOLS Acydpera xara Thy aurny diadhopar, 

rovras, dative after rpy avrny, and refers to mottos, evyevea, «.7.. 
Lit. ‘the things which are spoken of according to the same principle 
of difference with these,’ or ‘ similar differences having a relation to 
these,’ e. g. the habits and occupations of the notables. 


7d penser paddoy bwdpyew rovs axdpovs f rovs evmdpous. 

If the reading témdpyew is retained, the emphasis is on the words 
under padAo» which must be taken closely with it, ‘ that the poor shall 
be no more ’—which is a feeble way of saying, shall have no more 
power—‘ than the rich’; or ‘shall have no priority,’ which gives 
a rather curious sense to twdpxe». A doubt about the propriety of 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text. 1) bwepéxew 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P', P*; and 
Aretino’s transl. 2) apye» an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel passage in vi. 2. § 9; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 
to favour imdpyxew rois amdpas f rots evmdpos. 


Snpoxpariay eivar tadryy. 4. 23. 
ravrnp is slightly inaccurate=‘ the state in which this occurs.’ 


dy pév ody el8os «.t.d. 4. 24. 
Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is 
really a description of democracy in general, not of any particular 
form. The words in § 24 dAdo 8 seem to have been introduced by 
mistake. The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 
five forms of oligarchy given in c. 6 appear as four. 


drepov etSog Snpoxparias rd peréxetwy Gravras rois swodiras Sou ay- 4. 24. 
vrevOuran, dpxew 8¢ ray vopov. Erepow Se elS0g Snpoxparias rd waar 
ptrewas Tey dpxay, ay povoy 7 soAltys, apyew 8¢ roy vdpoy. 

The words dco devmevGvvn agree with rois dyvmevOuvas xara 16 
yévos, as the dav 9 mwoXirns does with the dcor dy dAeWOepor Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens are eligible and the law is supreme : but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word ayurevOvvos is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, devrev- 
Gis xara +d yévos) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth.’ 


“Opnpos 8¢ woiaw Atyes ox ayabow eivae toduKospaviny, wOrepoy TavTHY f 4. 27. 
érav xdeious Saw ol pyovres ds «xactos, Gdndov. 

It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 
Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 
Aristotle seems to think possible. The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of a 


4. 31. 


5. 4. 


6. 3. 
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poet, but of a philosopher. No modern reader would imagine that 
Homer is seeking to enforce any other lesson than the necessity cf 
having one and not many leaders, especially on the field of battle. 
This anti-popular text is adapted to the argument. 


trav 82 nal dxaota ras dpyas cal ry wohitelay xpivey, 

For use of gen. after xpivey cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i. 646 D, 
riv noNrelay (roderefa here==odirevpa) is contrasted as ‘the collec- 
tive government’ with ai dpyxai, ‘the individual magistrates.’ ‘Yet in 
the context, both preceding and following, the word has the more 
general meaning of a ‘form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


dy peév oby éx mdvrav ToUTOY. 

rovray, ‘out of all the qualified persons, all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences ray é¢ydvray ripnyara tycxatra Gore «.r.X. 
OF ray eydévray paxpad riysnpara. 

In what follows the dynasfia is the exclusive hereditary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. 


For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies and the dangers 
to which they are exposed, cp. v. 6.§ 3. We may remark that, 
though the most common, they are not included in Aristotle’s 
definition of oligarchy (iii. c. 8). 


ra mpa@ra puxpa wAeovexrourres map’ GdAndrwy. 

Not accurate, for the meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 

The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at variance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarehy once aristocratically, now democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1. § 8); while in Prussia the spirit of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 
government. 


85 wae Trois creplvas tLeors peréxerv. 

Omitted by 0? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P*) and 
Aretino’s translation, bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii. 1. § 4 and 
note. 

da ry exopdvny alpeow. 6. 3. 

‘ The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp. c. 4. 
§ 24, érepor elds), This use of the word ¢xouém is supported by 
iii. 11. § 15, DAy & dori» (dwopia) exopévn ravrns, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 3¢ éwipédeca ravrns éxoudvn xal ouveyyus, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of éyouém, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
smal] property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. § 7, 8. 


&a rd py elvas pdcodov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 
to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 
&a ray twepoxny Tos whxbous. 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12. § 1 and iii. 15. § 13). The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


nai 8a rd AnOos elvas rev pereydoter Tov wWodtTevpaTos adrayKn yy Tous 6. 8. 
d»Opemous GANG roy vdpow clone KUpior. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


py ovres cdiyqu Sore tpdgecOa: azo ris wodews, dvcyan rox vdpow 6.8. 
dfwiw adrois dpyew. 

‘When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless leisure nor supported by the state, they are driven to main- 
tain in their case (abrete) the rule of law.’ 

VOL. 11. | 
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6.9. mrelw dé, 
SC. ovalay éxovres. 


6.9. rdv vdpoy ribevras Tovotrov. 


Sc. they make the law oligarchical. 


6.10. dav & émretvoct. 


‘But when they stretch (the oligarchical principle) further.’ 


7.1.- Sowep WAdroyr dv sais wodcreias. 

Either 1)* in his works on Politics, meaning especially the 
Republic (as in v. 12. § 7, év rj Uodcreig) and Politicus; or 2) in 
his treatment of the various forms of government, i.e. in Books 
viii. and ix. of the Republic. The latter explanation is less idio- 
matic. Without referring to the Republic or the Politicus, the 
statement is inaccurate; for if the perfect state be included, the 
number of constitutions is in the Republic five, in the Politicus 
(302) seven. 


7.2.  dptoroxpariay péy ody xads exer adetv wept As BinrAOonew ev tots mpd- 
tots Aéyots’ riv yap ex rév dplorwy dtdos cat’ dperiy rodereiay, cal pi) Ps 
éwd0eciy rwa cyabay dpa, pdyny Bixarov mporayopevew dptoroxpariay. 

The discussion is apparently the same to which he has already 
referred in iv. 2. § 1: the particle yap seems to imply that he 
had in that discussion spoken of aristocracy as the government of 
the truly good. The passage most nearly corresponding to the 
allusion is iii 4. § 4 ff., in which Aristotle treats of the relation 
of the good ruler to the good man. 


7. xadovvras aporoxpariat. 

‘ According to a strict use of terms aristocracy is only the govern- 
ment of the best; in popular language it is applied to the union of 
wealth and merit, but is not the same either with oligarchy or with 
constitutional government. 


7.4. wal yap ey rais py wowoupevas Kounjy emyséecay aperns eloly Cpws rives 
ol ei8oxiporvres xal Soxovvres elvas dmcecncis. 
Cp. Plat. Laws xii. 951: ‘There are always in the world a few 
inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, and who spring 
up quite as much in ill-ordered as in well-ordered cities.’ 
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oloy ev Kapyxnddu . . olov  Aaxedaspovioy, 404: 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § 9) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue ; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 
it combines wealth, virtue and numbers. That Sparta with all its 
secrecy (ris moNtreias ro xpumrdy, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mordy rijs woderelas, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. §§ 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 

cai év ais cis ra 8v0 pdvov, olov  Aaxedatpoviow eis dperqy re xal 7. 4. 
Sjpyov, xat gore pitts ray S00 rourey, 8nuoxparias re xal aperns. 

The want of symmetry in the expression eis dperny re xai djpor, 
followed by 8npoxparias re xal dperjs, instead of 8ipyou re xal dperis, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 


dporoxpatias peéy ovv apd THY EpeTny THY apiotny moNreiay Tavita bv0 7. 5. 
€(8n° xat rpirov Gout THs KaAouperns modiTeias Peover pos Thy OAcyapxiay 
paddor. 

There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
state () mporn, 7 dpicry wodcreia): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (sod:reia) which incline to oligarchy, i.e. in which the 
governing body is small. 

érafapev 8 ovras ovx ovcay oltre ravrny mapéxBaow obre ras dprs 8. 1. 
pnOcicas dporoxparias, Gre ro pew aArnOés waca: Scnpaprnxacs tis opbu- 
rdrns woNtreias, €mecra carapiHpovwras pera rovrwer, clot T abtav aitas 
wapexBdoers, Sonep cy Trois car’ apyhy europer. 

avras refers to rovrey, SC. rev wapexSeAnxucery OF dinpapryxudsy wods- 
ray, and this to the singular sapé<Sacw. 

Gowep vy ros car’ apyny etropery. Sc. iii. 7. § §. 

darneperepa yap 7 Suvayuis abrijs «.1.X. 8. 2. 

‘Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

M2 


8.:3. 


8. g. 
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dad 1d pGAdov dxodovbeiy waSelay xal edyéverav rois ebropwrépors. 

Men tend to identify nobility with wealth (cp. infra § 8), not 
unreasonably, for wealth gives leisure, and in the second generation 
commonly education. For evyévea, see Rhet. i. 5, 1360 b. 31. 


Bonet 8° elvas réy ddurdray 1d pi} etvopeicba ry dpioroxparoupéerny 
mduv, ddd wornpoxparoupdéyy. 

The words dAAd rovnpoxparovpémy (omitted in the translation) are 
read by all the MSS. (and supported by W. de Moerbeke), and there- 
fore though pleonastic are unlikely to be agloss. If retained we must 
1) supply edvopeiodas from ré pi) eivopeicOa, ‘A state cannot be ill 
governed by good men, or well governed by evil men.’ 2) We 


~ may alter the order of words by placing p# before dporoxparoupéyny, 


8. 6. 


8. 6. 


8. 6. 


8. 8. 


8. 8. 


instead of before edvopeioba (Thurot, Susem.). Or 3), with Bekker 


‘(2nd ed.), we may insert ~ before movnpoxparoupévny. Or 4) alter 


srovnpoxparoupemy into rovnpoxpareiabas, answering tO edvopeiobat. 


3d piay pev eivopiay . . rd reiberOat Trois Keipevors vdpors. 

Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, where Cleon says, rdvrwy 3€ dewdraroy ef BéBatov 
fpiv pyder cabeornter dv dy 8dfn méps, pyde yuoodpeba Ere xelpoos vdpos 
dxunros xpopern modus xpeicowy €oriy f xaos €xovow axupors. 


toito & dvddyerac d:yds x.7.A. 
Refers back to the words rd xadés xeitbat rovs vopous ols éupévovce, 
the clause fore yap... xetpévors being a parenthesis. 


fh} yap rots apiorots x.r.X. 
Sc. €ore weiberOar, 


év yey ovv rais wNelotats médecs 1d rhs WodTEias eidos xaXeirat, 

Sc. wodrreia. Preserving the play of words and supplying 
modireia With «xadeiras from ris modereias, We may translate, ‘in most 
cities the form of the constitution is called constitutional.’ But 
are there ‘many’ such governments? Cp. supra c. 7. § 1; infra 
c.11.§ 19. For the answer to this question see Essay on the péoy 
woXcreia, &C. 


pdvoy yap 7 pikis. 
‘It is called by a neutral name, e.g. a constitution or common- 
wealth, for it is a mixture which aims only at uniting the freedom 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; ¢AevGepias answering to 
axdpey as m\ovrou to eimdpav. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9. 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
onc. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments. 


ovupBoror, 9. 1. 
Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, 
which friends used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of ércevovpevoe, 
dorpayadoy xararéyuvorres, Odrepov pew avrot xareiyov pépos, Oarepow d¢ 
KareXipwavoy ros Umodefaperos’ iva el Sdoe mad avrous f rovs éxelvor 
emtevoveGa: mpos aAAnAous, ewayoperos TO Hyuiov doTpaydAsoy, avereovvro 
thy feviay: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, dv@pemov fvpBodrow dre 


rerpnpevos . . €£ évos dvo. 


9) yap auddrepa Anrreov Ge éxarepas vopoberovow «.7.X. 9. 2. 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both.’ These 
words are resumed in els per ovy otros rov aovedvacpou rpémos and 
followed by érepos 8¢ instead of repeating 4. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean taken 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. 


euhaiveras yap éxarepow éy air@ Téev dxpey. 9. 6. 

From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 7. § 8, éwsdsca{owrac ol Expos vas piogs 


xeépas. 


9. 9. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 4. 
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robs pév yap yépovras alpotwrat, ris 8 épopelas peréxovow. 

I.e. ‘The people choose the elders, but are not eligible them- 
selves; and they share in the Ephoralty.’ Whether they elected 
the Ephors is nowhere expressly said. We are only told that the 
mode of election was extremely childish (ii. 9. § 23). 


éxedy xat raurny ribeper ray wodtresioy Te pépos. 

Tyranny is and is not a form of polity, in the sense in which the 
word ‘ polity’ is used by Aristotle. Cp. c. 8. § 2, redevraioy 3¢ srepi 
rupawivos ebdoydy dort mocnoagbas preiav 814 1rd nacey qxoTa Tavryy elvas 
norcrelav, hpiv d¢ riy péOodor elvas wept roAcreias. 


wept pév ob» Bacirelas dvepicaper dv rois wpurors Adyots, ev ols epi ris 
pddrota Neyopémms Bacwteias érootpeba ri one. 

Either ‘ royalty * commonly so called,’ or ‘the most truly called 
royalty,’ which would seem to be the wapBaoweia. Cp. iii. c. 16. 


riva xat 1ébev Sei nubtordvat, kat ros. 

Two slightly different senses are here combined in ei, 1) ‘ what 
we ought to establish,’ and 2), incorrectly, ‘how or by what means 
we may or must establish it.’ 


rupawvidos 3 efdn BUo per dicidoper dv ols wept Bacidrcias émeaxorouper. 

Sc. iii. 14. §§ 6-10. The two forms of tyranny there mentioned 
are the hereditary monarchy of barbarians, and the Aesymnetia of 
ancient Hellas. The barbarian monarchs are here called elected 
sovereigns, though before spoken of as hereditary (iii. 14. § 6), and 
contrasted with the elected Aesymnetes of ancient Hellas, with 
whom they are here compared. 


da rd ray Suva emadddrrew mes airay Kat mpds rH» Bacweiay. 

Not ‘because their powers in a manner change into one another, 
and pass into royalty ;’ for the words ‘change into one another’ 
would not be a reason why they should be spoken of in connexion 
with royalty, but ‘because the power of either of these forms of 
tyranny easily passes likewise into royalty ;’ likewise i.e. besides 
being forms of tyranny. For the use of éradAdrrev, cp. vi. 1. § 3, 
and i. 6. § 3. 


rocaita &a ras eipnydvas ailrias. 
eipnudvas, sc. in the previous sentences. ‘There is more than 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 11. 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


tov pécov ayayxaioy Biov elva BéAtiorov, ris éxdotos evexouerns 11. 3. 
Tuxey pecdTHTOS. | 
The gen. peadrnros is a resumption of péoov, and depends on 
Biow. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra 8 dudédétepa SAaBepa rais miAcow. 1L. 5. 

auddrepa, Sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that ratra dyuddrepa may refer to the peyadondmmpo: and pixpomdrnpot, 
in which case the words ér.. . dpxoves are either inserted or mis- 
placed. 

The ¢vAapyo at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
immapxos. See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 11 to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. Bovdapyeiv literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate.’ The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢erapxova:, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), ré»v & GAwry atrov vopey ius pev padiora nal wapadofos 6 
ceheveov aripow cima roy ev oraces pnderépas pepidos yerduevoy; and 
Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, pdoos yap rév re paddy révde peréyoora ob« 
Gupaypova GAN’ aypeion wopuiLomer. 

of 8¢ cal imepBorny dv dodelg todtev raxevol diay. 11. 6. 

TOUTwY, SC. Tey evruynpaTer K.T.A. SUPTa. 


Apxeoba: piv obdemsg App. lL. 7. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion.’ 
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11. 15. 


ll. 15. 


dor’ dvryxaiov apora srodcreverbas tadrny ry dd cory €f Sv a 
duce. rv cicracw elvas ris wddCos. 

‘So that a city having [like and equal] citizens, who in our view 
are the natural components of it, will of necessity be best ad- 
ministered.’ ravrny, Sc. rv ¢£ towy nal dpolow .. . €& dy «4.2. 


wodAa pécoow apiora. 

‘Many things are best to those who are in the mean;’ or as we 
might say in modern phraseology, ‘The middle class have many 
advantages.’ Cp. Eur. Suppl. 238-245 :— 

Tpets yap modcrav pepides® of péw DASt0e 
dvadeeis re meyer ¢ épao’ aet’ 

of 8 otk @ xovres xat oravi{ovres Bio, 
Sewoi, vépovres trp POdvp mreiov pépos, 
eis rovs €yovras xévrp adiaow «axa, 
yAocous wovnpay spocraray dnAovpevos’ 
tpiay 8¢ popey 7 ’y perm adler moras, 
xécpov duddcaovo’ dvrw’ dy rdéy wdd«s. 

(Quoted by Oncken, ii. 225, note 1.) 


Trev re yap hy rovray (3nAoi 8 éx rijs Tones). 

The passage referred to may be that quoted by Plutarch v. 
Solonis, c. 3, 

woddot yap wAovrevor xaxol, dyaboi Se sé€vovra:, 
GAN’ Hpets avruis ob dtapenpdpeba 
Ths aperns toy wAovrov, 
In classing Solon with the middle rank Aristotle appears to be 
thinking only of the tradition of his poverty and of the moderation 
inculcated in his poems. He has ignored or forgotten the tradi- 
tion of his descent from Codrus. 

ov yap hy Bacidevs. 

The feebleness of the argument is striking; because Lycurgus, 
who was the guardian and is said also to have been the uncle of 
the king, was not a king, he is here assumed to be of the middle 
class! Cp. Plut. Cleom. 10, perhaps following this passage, viv 3¢ 
THs ayayxns éxew cvyyvapova roy Auxoupyor, 8s ofre Baciets Gv, ofr’ 
dpyer, iudorns de Bacirevew extxeipav ey rois OnAos wponAGer els dyopar’ 
Sore deicayra rév Bacdda Xapidaoy éwi Bepdy xarapvyeiy, Yet Plutarch 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


"Ers 3¢ xai tov dv yepovia yevopdvew ris ‘EAAddos mpds thy map 11.18, 19. 
avrois éxarepos wodtrelay droBAérovres ol pew Snpoxparias €v Tais mddet 
xabioracay, ol 8 ddcyapyias, ov wpos Td réy wédcey ouphépor oKoroUrTes 
GAAd wpds rd oderepoy uitray. Sore ba ravras ras alrias } pydéwore 
Thy peony yiverOat rrodereiay f dAcyaxs eal wap’ drjiyos. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iii. 82 and elsewhere. 

rey dy ipyepovia yevouevww. Ejither of the leading states, opposed 
to éy rais wédeax the states of Hellas generally. 


elg yap dnp cuvercic6n pdvos tev apétepor [eG Hyepovia yevopevew] 11. 19. 
rattTny dwodotva: thy rdéw. 

The variety of opinions entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king Pau-. 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. §§ 1-6) as a sort of conservative 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
dnue piv yap ena recov xpdros Sogow éwapaxei). The omission of the 
name, and the words rév wpdérepor, tend to show that a well known 
and traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
that the phrase rép» cq’ iryepovlg yevouévev seems to describe some 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c. 7. 
§ 2, dh rd pd wodAdme yivecOa AavOdvn. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

ép’ tryepovig yevoptver, ‘the leading men.’ For ¢st cp. of ex rots 
spaypaow. (Dem.) But are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
Tay dv Fyepovig yevoudvew above ? 
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raurny Grodoivat ry réfw. Not necessarily ‘to restore’ or ‘give 
back’ but more simply ‘to give what is suitable, assign,’ like [ol 
elxovoypagos | drodiddrres tiv idiay poppy», Poet. 15, 1454 b. 10. 


11.20, = ris pay ov» dpioty worcreia, cai Sd tiv’ aitiav. 
Here, as limited in § t, dpiorn rais mXeioras médect. 
dd tiv’ airiay, i.e. the moderation and stability of the state. Cp. 
v. 1. § 16 where it is implied that the safety of democracy is due 
to its approximation to the péon woNereia. 


ll. 21. Adyw 8 rd mpds imdbece, Gre woAAdKis ofons GAAns Todireias aipetu- 
tépag evios ober xwdvoes cupdipe érdpay paddov elvat swodtreiav. 

‘It may often happen that some constitution may be preferable [in 
itself] and some other better suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of some state.’ 

mpos trdbeow here (as in c. 1. § 4) means any supposed or given 
constitution, which may not be the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is the one to be preferred, in some states of society. 


12.2.  évdexeras 3€ rd prev oro imdpyew érépp pepes ris médews, && dv cuve- 
OTNKE pepav f wos. 
‘Namely to one of those parts which make up the state’; the 
clause ¢£ &» «.r.d. is explanatory of érépp pépec=érépp rav pepay. 


12.3. Grou twepdxe rd rev ardpewv wAnOos thy eipnpévny avadoyiay. 
‘When the poor exceed in number the [due] proportion im- 
plied in the last words.’ 


12.3. «al ris odcyapyias rov airdy rpémov Exacrov eidos Kata THY imepoxyy 
rou dAcyapyixov mAnOous. 
‘And in like manner (not only oligarchy in general, but) each 
sort of oligarchy varies according to the predominance of each 
sort of oligarchical population (sc. 8 tmdpxe atrz). 


12.5. swavrayxov 8¢ mordraros 6 Ssacryrns, Scasryrns 8 6 pécos. 

The middle class are the arbiters between the extremes of 
oligarchy and democracy. When Aristotle calls the arbiter 6 
péoos, this is probably meant in the same sense in which &cncavooim 
is said to be a mean because it fixes a mean. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 5. 
$17, 9 8é Scxawovrn peodrns ¢otiv ov roy airdvy rpdwov vais mpérepow 
Gperais, GAN’ ori péoou ¢oriv, and Vv. 4. § 7, Od nat Grav auduoBnréow, 
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dei rév Sacacrny xaradevyovew’ +d 8 éxi roy Sixacrny lévar léva doriv émi 
7d Sixasor 6 yap Sacrns BovAeras elvat olow Bixatov Euwuxov’ Kai (nroias 
Sicacriy pécov, cai cadovow Enos peadious, ws, cay TOU péegoU TYXwaL, TOU 


Sxaiov revEdpevos. 


dxdyKn yap xpérp more ex ray Wevday ayabay adnbes ovpBnva xaxcr’ ai 12. 6, 
yap sAcove£iat ray xAovelwy drodAvoves padXAoyv Thy troAcrelay fh al row Snpov. 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies : the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 23) is 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 


It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 13. 
ing, whether all these artifices (copiopara) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical proof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 15. § 14-18. 

TOS pey pryurny, Trois B€ puxpay, Sowep ev rois Xapwvdou wipos. 13. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larger fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly ; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders. 


(Oddoves yap of wéyyres nal pi) peréxyoures Trav Tipsy Hovyiay Jay, dav 13. 8. 
nh Bpiky mis abrovs pire dcpaipires pnbiv vie obcias. 


The connexion is as follows: ‘The qualification must be such 


18. 9. 


13. 10. 


13. 11. 


13. 11. 


141. 
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as will place the government in the hands of a majority [and then 
there will be no danger]: for the poor, even though they are not 
admitted to office, will be quiet enough if they are not outraged.’ 


év Madcevon 8¢ 7 prev wodcreia hy ex rourwy x.7.X. 

‘Among the Malians the governing or larger body was elected 
from those who were past service, the magistrates from those on © 
actual service’; the past tense (4») has been thought to imply 
that the government had changed possibly in consequence of Philip 
and Alexander’s conquests: compare a similar use of the past, v. 1. 
§ 11 respecting the government of Epidamnus, and note. 


dor’ dv rois lrrevow elva ray lov. 

Yet the tendency of some of the Greek states to the use of 
cavalry was as much due to the suitability of large regions, such as 
Thessaly, for the breeding and support of horses, as to the form of 
government. Nor can the remark be true of Greek oligarchies in 
general, considering how ill suited the greater part of Hellas was 
to the training or use of horses. Cp. supra c. 3. § 3, a passage 
in which Aristotle has made a similar observation. 


Gs yur xadovpey moXtreias, of spérepoy éexddouy Snpoxparias. 
I.e. what appeared to the older Greeks to be a large governing 
class was to the later Greeks a small or moderate one. 


Kara thy ouvragiw paddAov inepevoy rd dpxecOat. 

1*) Some word like do@enis has to be supplied from cAiyo: dvres 
ro wAnOos before xara riy ovvragw; OF 2) xara riy ovvragw may be 
taken after trdyevov, ‘and also through a (want of) organization, 
they were more willing to endure the dominion of others.’ 


TdAw 8¢ nal cowy xal ywpis wept éxdorns Acyepery mepi ray édefns, 
AaBdvres apyyy Thy mpogncoveay avTey. 

From a consideration of the differences between states, and the 
causes of them, Aristotle in his accustomed manner, proceeding 
from the whole to the parts, passes on to consider the mode in 
which different powers are constituted in states, cc. 14-16. He 
will hereafter show how the wholes are affected by the parts. 
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A somewhat similar discussion occurs in bk. vi. c. 8. See note 
on vi. 1. § 1. 


dors 82 réy tpidy rovrey (sc. poplar) av pew re rd Bovdeudpevoy mepi 14. 2. 
téy rows, Sevrepov 8¢ TS wept Tas dpxds (TOUTO 8’ eotiy ds Bei cai river 
eivas xupias, cal rrotay rid det yiverOas ry alpeow aitay), rpiroy 8¢ Tu rd 
Scxaloy. 

Aristotle divides the state, much as we should do, into three 
parts, 1) the legislative, (which has in certain cases power over in- 
dividuals ; see infra § 3): 2) the administrative or executive : 3) the 
judicial, The words rotro & doriy seem to refer back to dei Bewpeiv 
rév vouobérny. But if so there is a verbal irregularity. For the 
duties and modes of appointment to offices are not a part of the 
state, but questions relating to a part of the state. 

rs not interrogative, to be taken closely with é» and with rpirov. 


Nothing more is known about Telecles. From the manner in 14. 4. 
which he is spoken of he appears to have been an author rather 
than a legislator. ¢» ry wodsreig rov Tydexddous is said like & r7 
woltreig rov [Adrevos, ii. 1. § 3, iv. 4. § 41. 


ées Gy dceAGp. 14. 4. 
Some word implying the right of succession to office has to be 
supplied, e. g. 4 adpxy from ras dpxyds. The same phrase occurs infra 
c. 15. § 17. 


cunevas 8¢ pdvoey 14. 4. 
is governed by eis pé» rpéros above. 
Gos 8¢ rpdros «.7.d. 14. 6. 


A reduplication of the preceding, although there may also be a 
shade of distinction in the greater stress which is laid upon voting 
and scrutinies. Here, as in other places (c. 4. § 22-24; c. 6. 
§$§ 3, 4), we have a difficulty in discriminating Aristotle’s differences. 
There is only an incomplete order in the catalogue of democracies. 
First of all comes the most moderate, in which the assembly plays 
a very subordinate part, then two more which are almost indis- 
tinguishable, lastly the most extreme. 


14, 6. 


14. 8. fin. 


14. 8-10. 


14. 10. 


14. 10. 


14, 11. 
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ra 8’ Dra ras dpyas dorxeiv alperas obcas, Scag évSdxerat’ rovavras 8° 
elaiy dcas dpxew dvaycaioy Tods émortapdvous. 

The words Seas év8éyera: can only mean ‘as many elective offices 
as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 
democratic principle of electing the magistrates by lot.’ The 
excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 
ledge is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, rd kAnpwras elva tas dpxas § mdcas 
i} Sorat py eumecpias Béovrat xai réxvns. Susemihl has introduced «Anpe- 
ras ovx before évdéxerat=-Goas otk evBéxerat KAnperis elva? rovadra 8 
eloly referring to alperds. But the change has no MS. authority, and 
though ingenious is unnecessary. 


Grav 8¢ pi wdvres rov BovNeverOar peréxwoww dA’ alperoi, xara vépow 3° 
dpxwow Sorep xai mpdrepoy, dAcyapxexdy. 

Opposed to the milder rodcri) édcyapxia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow oX- 
yapxtxiw dvayxatoy elva ray rdw ravrny (§ 9). jai) wdvres, i.e. ‘not all 
[who possess the required qualification].’ Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting in the text. 


Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 5. 


riov 8¢ GANwv Gpyovres, cai otros aiperot 4 xAnpwrot. 
For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in a democracy, a magi- 
strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


Gpioroxparia pév fh wodcreia, 

Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the taking of 
scrutinies. 

Compare c. 7. § 3; c. 8. § 3, 9, in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity is pointed out. 


Sigpyras pév ovv +d Bovdevdyevoy apis ras wodsrelas rovrow réy rpdrov, 
nal Svoxet dedory rodsrela ata Tév elpnpdvoy Siopiopév. 

xara roy eipnydvor dcopiopdy, i.e. each constitution will be variously 
administered according to some one of the principles on which 
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the governing body is elected, e.g. out of some, or out of all; and ‘ 
as acting either according to law, or without law, etc. 

Swocxete has been changed into dwice and dwccciras, for which 
latter there is perhaps the authority of Moerbeke, who reads di's- 
ponitur. But no change is needed. For use of dcocxeiv, cp. v. 10. § 36. 


ovppépe d¢ Snpoxparia ry pdduor’ elvat 8oxovcy Snpoxparia viv wTA. 14, 12, 
Aristotle remembering the short life of the extreme democracy 
which is above law, proposes various ways of strengthening or 
moderating it; he would have the notables take part in the 
assembly; and he would enforce their attendance by the impo- 
sition of penalties analogous to the fines which the oligarchy 
inflict on judges for neglect of their duties. (Cp. v. cc. 8,9 on 
the preserving principles of state.) 
Of the advantage of combining the few with the many there can 
be no question: but will the upper classes ever be induced to take 
an active part in a democracy? ‘They have not done so in France 
or America; may we hope that they will in England ? 
aroxAnpovuw rous m\eious. 14. 13. 
I.e. he on whom the lot fell was not included, but excluded 
until the numbers were sufficiently reduced. 
aipovvras 8¢ xal xpecBevrai. 15. 3. 
‘Even ambassadors, whom we might be more inclined to call 
magistrates, and who are elected by lot, are érepdy rs wapa ras wole- 
Ticats apxas.” 
oloy orpanryds oTparevoptves, 15. 3. 
SC. ewepeXeiras implied in éripedecso. 
GAda raira hadtpes mpds piv ras xpnoas over ws eiweiv’ ov yap we 16. 4. 
Kpiows ytyovev auguoBnrourrey xepi rou drduaros. Tyee 8¢ rev’ EAAny Scavon- 
Tuy spaypareiay. 
‘Verbal questions, such as the definition of an office, are of no 
practical importance, although some intellectual interest may attach 
to them.’ @,Any» is redundant. 


paddor dy rie dwopgoee. 15. 5. 
I.e. rather than dispute about the name. 


15. 9. 


18. ro. 


16. 10. 
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RéArioy éxactow @pyow ruyxave: ris dxysedelas povonpaypatovons f 
wohunpayparovons. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 370 B ff. 


nai wdérepov xara vd mpaypa bei Seatpeiy,f) xara tous dvxbpwrrous, A¢yo & 
oloy éva rijs evxocplas, 4 waidev dAXoyv nai yuvacav, 

Two offices are mentioned in the latter part of the sentence : 
cp. infra § 13, wa:Bovdpos nal yuvaxordpos: and vi. 8. § 22, idia 8¢ 
Tais cxodacrixwrépas Kal paddov einuepovoas médeow . . . yuvaxovopia 
. « « masovopia K.t.A. 


drepas dy érépass, olov ev pév tais dpvoroxparias éx memadevpévoy. 

‘Differing,’ i.e. in the character of those from whom the election 
is made. Though the word érepa is inaccurate, the meaning is the 
same as that of érépw», which Susemihl, on very slight authority, has 
introduced into the text. 


aérepoy Siahepe .. . i} rvyxdvovor pew ries ovcat Kai Kar’ a’ras ras 
dcahopas ré&y apxay, gore 8 rou cupdhépovow ail airai. 

The alternative wérepor divapépe «.r.rd. is repeated and expanded. 
‘ Are offices the same in different states, or not the same? Are they 
the same, but elected out of different classes in aristocracy, monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy? Or do the offices differ naturally according 
to the actual differences in forms of government, the same offices 
being sometimes found to agree and sometimes to disagree with 
different forms of government, and having a lesser power in some 
states and a greater in others? For example, has the president of 
the assembly, in whatever way appointed, the same functions at 
Sparta and at Athens? Are not probuli suited to an oligarchy, a 
censor of boys and women to an aristocracy, a council to a 
democracy? And will they be equally suited to other forms, or 
may not their powers require to be extended or narrowed?’ 

According to this explanation the natural order of the words is 
somewhat inverted, for rév apo» is taken with rugs: and with «ar 
airas ras dadopds has to be supplied ra» wodsraéy from card ras 
wodtrelag supra. We may also supply wodcreias with rods, and 
translate ‘may not some states essentially derive their character 
from offices.’ But the abrupt transition to a new subject (dpya') 
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in the next clause shows this way of taking the passage to be inad- 


missible. 
Bekker (2nd Edit.) after Victorius reads d:apopai for ras &adopds. 


oloy 9 Té» xpoBovler avrn yap ov Snpoxparixn. 15. rr. 
mpéBovdos, as he says vi. 8. § 17, are oligarchical officers, because 
they alone have the initiative, and, therefore, the people cannot of 
themselves make any change in the constitution ; supra c. 14. § 14. 


eici 8° ai &kagopal «.r.d. 15.14-18. 
The meaning of the text may be illustrated by the following 


scheme :— 


e - ©@ 
Ot Tpes opot. 


i. rives of as gad tas ii. tx rivox. iii. riva rpéwow. 
dpxds. 

a) 4 wévres. a) 4 &« wdvros. a) 4 alpica. 

5) 4 rvés. b) 4 te Twi dpapopiver. 3 f xr\fpy 

c) § rds pey wdvres, rds c) ff} rds per be wdvren, e) Arde py alpfou, ras 

82 zuvés. vas 3° ix ruven. 32 wAhpy. 
ne eg Ni Nae, 
al zpeis Sagopa. al rpeis Scagopal. al rpeis dagopal. 
of dwdexa Tpo7ot. 

S /l. wavres dc wdvrew 8 = g (A. rods bx wdvren a. rds pew dpyds wdvres, rds 
g alpéces. 2 alpica. 4 32 ruvds dc wdvrew alpica. 
ew | 2. wdvres le wdvrew) «6 | BB. rivés be sdvrew =D | 8. rs atlanetged vas 82 revis 
© ad\hpy. = adipy. S a ad 
¢ 3. wavres dx raw H C. vruis te Twa H y. rds pap : bhi a 82 rivis 
2 et. ® alpice. & de rivaw alpica. 
rs savres de rwav © | D. ris le rvav & | 8. rds ply wdvres, rds 82 rls 
S\N aig. x) adfpy. S das ream uAbpy. 

a 

of dvo cuvdvacpoi. 
7a piv addon. 7a 82 alploc. 
va pay is sdvrew. ra 82 ds ren. 


All, or some, or all and some, elect out of all, or some, or out of 
all and some, by vote or by lot ; or by vote and by lot. 
VOL. I. nw 
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The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


_All elect . by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some,’. 
by lot out of some ; 
Some elect by vote out of all, . 
_,.. by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
All and some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
__ by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 


. and to the two further combinations (ol 8v0 ovv8vacpoi): partly by 


1. 15. 


vote and partly by lot, partly out of all and partly out of some. - 

It is not to be supposed that,even in such a ‘bazaar of con- 
stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. viii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all these 
different forms of government were really to be found. Aristotle 
derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 
abundance of his logic. 


Sowep dv Meydposs. 

Cp. v. 3. § 5 and 5. § 4, where the overthrow of the Megarian 
democracy is attributed to the corruption and oppression prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though it is not certain 
whether Aristotle is speaking of the return of the exiles there 
mentioned or of some earlier or later one); and Arist. Poet. c. 3. 
§ 5, 1448 a. 32, where he refers to an ancient democracy existing 
in Megara, of which the recent establishment is deplored by 
Theognis, line 53 ff., Bergk. There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thuc. i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance, but 
not afterwards, Megara was governed by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored by the influence of Brasidas. In the year 
B.c. 375 the democracy had been re-established : Diod. xv. 40. 
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rotray 3° ai pév dvo «.1.. 15. 19. 

The vote is considered less democratical than the lot: both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. _ If any limitation takes place the government 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the élections do not take place all at once (dua, i.e. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. Cp. v. 3. § 9. 


yiverOas, 15. 19. 
If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense =«ahicrac6a, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS. 


" “ddeyapyexésrepow 8¢ wal rd df dudorr. 15. 20. 
€£ dudow seems naturally to mean ras per cx ndvrev, rds b¢ ex river, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy. 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
some. Another way of taking the words is to explain ¢£ cugow as 
a double election. But in this passage ¢£ is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
€€ appow could not=dygow. Some corruption of the text is 
probable; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye of the copyist. rd dx rwéw dugow is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr. Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
i.e. by vote out of persons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons 
w 2 
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“- elected by vote, would clearly be more emus than the 2a 


16. 21. 


15. 21. 


15. 22. | 


16. 3. 


election by vote or by: ‘lot. 


BN yerspevov e Suoies, 
SC. dAsyapyixdy, These words which are eanalaied t in the text 


‘though not equally oligarchical if taken by lot’ would be better 
rendered ‘and equally oligarchical if not appointed by. lot’ (Stahr): 
that is to say, whether appointed by vote or by lot they would 
equally retain their oligarchical character, if some were chosen out 
of some. yi must be taken with yerdpevor, | 


rivas éx rivady aputpow. . 
' In both ways,' sc. ripe kat aa eutie 


riva 8€ riot oupthipes cal was Bei sipeebas nie xaraoTares re rails 
Suvdpeot tev dpxay tives elaiv, €rras pavepdy. _ eas 
Neither the reading nor the meaning of this passage is $ quite 
certain. Some MSS. and the old translation omit* xa before rives, 
thus referring rives clow to duvdpeot. If with Bekker and several 
MSS. we retain eal before rives eloiv, the words may receive differ- 
ent interpretations. Either 1), ‘how to establish them and what 
their powers and their nature are‘will be manifest,’ i.e." need'no 
explanation ; or 2), ‘we shall know how to establish them and their 
nature when we know their powers.’ . — 


‘vd dv Spearrot Sixagrnptoy. a 
Nothing certain is known about this court; it is here soken 


of only as a matter of tradition. The cases of which it took 
cognizance were rare, and therefore it is not strange that the court 
which tried them should have become obsolete: According to 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 12) Phreattys was a spot in the Piraeus near 
the sea, whither banished persons, against whom: some fresh 


accusation was brought after their banishment, went to defend 


themselves: out of a ship before judges who were on the land. 
This explanation is repeated by several of the‘scholiasts; but 
Aristotle, with much greater probability, supposes the banished 
man to offer himself for trial of the original offence. -So in Plat. 
Laws ix. 866 D, a law is ‘proposed, probably founded on some 
ancient custom, that the banished homicide, if wrecked upon his 
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native shore, should sit’ with -his feet in the sea, until he found an 
opportunity of sailing. 


ddd rept pep Tovrea» adeirbe xai ray honxdy cal rev fenxiov, wept d¢ 16. 5. 
vv wolwriKey Aéyeper, rept by wi ywoperwr xaos diacrdces eee cai 
Tey Torey al Kunoets. 

This sentence appears to be out of place ; for no special mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates. It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 
a repetition in an altered form of c. 15. §§ 17-22. | 


ol rpomos rérrapes. 16. 5, 6. 

The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others ; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 
tradition. 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of a country. Ina free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
_ a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and attain consistency by 
the decisions of courts. : 

That Aristotle was not ignorant of the connexion between the 
judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by his 
remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti- 
tuted the dicasteries out of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 


BOOK V. 


The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of 1. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 


Writings. 


ére 8€ cesrnpias rives cal xowy Kai xywpis éxdotns eiciv, Eve 8 Sd tivew 1. I. 
dy pddiora culoto tev wokiteay éxdorn. 

The latter of these two clauses is bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. If spurious — 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss. But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written oernpias rives and dca river dy oef{ocro, with 
little or no difference of-meaning between them. 


dei 8¢ srpHrow Uwodafeiw Thy dpxiy. 1. 2. 
The last words may be either 1) taken adverbially; or 2)* may 
be the accusative after twodafSeiv, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)* ‘we must in the first place conceive 
our starting point to be.’ 


vd dinar nai rd nar’ dvadoyiay icor. 1. 2. 

In Bekker’s 2nd edition «ai is altered to «iva: without MSS. 
authority. The sense thus obtained would coincide with the 
conception of justice in the Nic. Eth. v. 3. § 8. 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text. 
The «ai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 
Of id est. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, vd d¢ nal’ aire nal 9 obcia wpbrepey 
ty Queen vou wpdés vs: Metaph. iv. 14, 1020 b. 3, ra deivgra «ai rd 
pabnparsea where va daisyra == vd pabqyyariud. And it may be further 
argued that the more general form of words is better suited to this 


1. 4. 


1.5. 


1. 8. 
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passage. For Aristotle is here expressing not his own opinion but 
the consensus of mankind. And although the democrat in some 
sense acknowledges proportional equality, he would hardly go so 
far as to say that justice is identical with it. The reading of the 
MSS. is therefore preferable. 

In Book iii. cc. 9 and 12 it has been assumed that justice and 
proportionate equality, not mere class interests, are the principles 
on which the state is based and which give a right to citizenship. 
Aristotle proceeds to show how the neglect or as oa of 
these principles leads to the overthrow of states. 


of 3 as dnoot Gvres mAeovexreiy (nrovot’ To yap wAciov dmaov, 
The last words are an explanation of mAcovexreiv. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 
2. § 9, rd pew yap whdoy dray dnaov, 15 8é ducoy ov way wHeéor, | 


nuapmpeva 8 axdés eloi. 

Spengel reads nyaprnevias 8¢ rov dads, though there is no trace 
of variation in the MSS. Nearly the same meaning may be 
elicited from the text as it stands: ‘They are perversions, when 
regarded simply,’ i.e. ‘by an absolute standard of justice’; that is 
to say, their justice is relative to aristocracy, oligarchy ar demo- 
cracy, and hence becomes a cause of revolution. 


Aud xat ai peraBoral yiyvovras Bivce: 

The commentators are puzzled to find a connexion for these 
words, which the various reading &«aiws shows to have been an 
ancient difficulty. Either 1)* the particle && is attributable to 
the superabundance of logical expression and therefore is not to be 
strictly construed ; or to the condensation of two clauses into one, 
the word & és referring to what follows: ‘Hence arise changes ; 
and in two ways.’ Or 2) we must gather, however obscurely 
indicated, out of what has preceded some distinction corresponding 
to that between changes of forms of government and changes of 
persons and parties under the same form of government. Love of 
equality may perhaps be thought to lead to a change of the con- 
stitution; impatience of inequality to a change of persons and 
offices. But this connexion of ideas, if intended, is not clearly 
stated. It would be rash, after the manner ‘of some editors (Con- 
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ring, Susemihl, etc.), im a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words ordcedy w elow and de» nono from 
the want of. connexion. — 


- Gowep dv Aaxedaipon act Avcavipde ries erspioa xaradvcat ryv 1. 10. 
Bacvrelay. 

Cp. Plut. Lys. 24~26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of oracles and. religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king to the whole family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself a member; or, according to another statement, to 
all the Spartans. 


Havoaviay roy Baordéa.  . Lie. 
He was not king, though of the royal family ; cp. Thue. i. 182, 
Gr8pa yévous re rov Bacietov Evra nai dy re sapévrs rye Txovra (IAci- 
‘orapyoy yap row Acwridou Syra Bacwéa Kal véow Ext dveyids Sy éwerpéweven), 
‘The same mistake is repeated in vii. 14. § 20. 


Kat ép "Exdapry 3¢ perdBarev 4 wodtreia xara pdptow’ avri yap réw 1. 10, IT. 
guddpxer Boudty ewoincay. eis 8¢ riw “HAtalay emdvayxts dorw fri rév 
€y rq woktredpare Badifew ras dpxds, Gray émepnpi{yras dpxy tis. 
ddeyapyxexdy 3¢ nal 5 dpyey & ele Fv dv 15 wodireig ravrp. 

The revolution at Epidamnus was only partial. The change of 
gvAapxos into a Bovdy made the state less oligarchical. a vi. 8. 
§ 17, cadetras 86 [7d cvpsow ris wodcrreias] 76a piv wpéBovdos .. . Swou d¢ 
wXijéds dors Bovd}) paddor, But according to an ancient custom in 
the governing body the magistrates (ras dpxas = robs dpyovras) were 
required to go to the Heliaea at every election—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in the democracy. A like oligarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment of ‘the single magistrate ’ (cp. 
iii. 16. § 1). | 

It is also possible to take the words in another way, connecting 
tée dy rg wolirevpars with els rio ‘Hselay instead of with ras dpxds. 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling classes, when a-certain magistracy took 2 vote re- | 


1. 13. 
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quiring it.’ - Which of the two modes of translating the passage is 
correct, we can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the mode of taking 
them adopted by Miiller (Dorians, iii. 9. § 6); but the use of ‘HAsalu 
simply in the sense of an assembly, and not as a proper name, and 
therefore its construction with roy ¢» rg woXcrevpar: is doubtful. 

- vév dy rp wodtredpar:. Either .1)* the. ruling class; or better 2) 
the governing body. The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Cp. c. 6.§-11; iv. 6.§ 9 and v. 4.§ 2. Compare 
also iii. 7. § 2, éwet 8é swodcreia dv xai woXirevpa onpaives rairdy, woXi- 
cevpa 8 éort rd xiptov rey wddewr, and infra v. 8. § 5, rois te ris 
toXcreias Kat rois év-r@ wodcrevpart, which show that the two mean- 
ings of sroAfrevpa, as Of sodreia, like the two senses of the English 
word ‘government’ or ‘state,’ pass into one another. The genitive 


' JS partitive. 


é dpyey 3 els fv. Hy is omitted in several MSS. and is not 
confirmed by iii. 16. § 1, ( . . . sodAot wototow eva xipioy ris Scor- 
Knrews’ ToavTn yap dpxn ris dott cai epi 'Emigapvov) where Aristotle 
speaks of the single .Archon at Epidamnus, not in the past, but in 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that he may have 


. spoken of an office which had recently existed at Epidamnus, first, 


in the present, and afterwards, more correctly, in the past tense. 


savraxou yap da rd dncoy 9 ordois’ 08 phy Tog dvicns dwdpxe 
dvddoyor aides yap Bacwcia ducos, dav 7 dv ivos’ GAws yap To ioor 
(nrovrres oraciafovory, 

ov piv ...toos is a parenthetical explanation of the word augor. 
1) ‘Certainly to unequals there is no proportion.’ According to 
this way of taking the passage dwdAcyow is the nom. to dmdpyxe. 
2) Others supply rd doo» from the preceding sentence (sc. iwdpxe 
dyddoyov). ‘*I mean the inequality in which there is no proportion.’ 
This is illustrated by anexample, 3) Others again connect d»dAoyor 
with rots dvicas. ‘Not that real inequality exists among those who 
are only proportionately unequal.’ According to any explanation the 
connexion is harsh: and therefore there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that a marginal note has crept into the text. 


' The punctuation of Bekker, who places a comma after 1d car’ 
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dfiay, in his 2nd Edition (see note on Text) accords with his ©: + 
correction of the text in § 2, dpodroyourrey rd Bixawry elvar rd Kar’ 
dvadoyiay icov instead of nai rd ear’ dradoyiay. | 


elytveia yap xai apern dv dAlyos, Tatra, 3 ey wdcioow, 1.14. 
The antecedent of raira is wealth and poverty, latent in Sjpos 
and édyapxia. The conj. rdvarria, adopted by Bekker following 
Lambinus in his 2nd Edition, is unnecessary. 
Ewopor 8¢ sroAXo} wodAayov. | L134. 
‘But there are in many places a large class of poor.’ Some 
MSS. read efwopo, some omit wodAol, and it has been contended 
by Stahr that drropos 8¢ nal efropo: wodAaxob is the true reading. But 
the text, which is the reading of several Greek MSS. and is con- _ 
firmed by Moerbeke, is better. 


ro 84 dudes wavry naff éxarépay rerdy Oa Thy ioérqra pavAov. L. 14. 
_ ‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only 
principle of a state, is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 13; iv. 13. § 6; 
vi. 5. § 2. 
dmd ToS mpdtou kat rod dv dpyy Huaprnpcrov. L 15. 
Nuapmpévov is to be taken with rov sperov as well as with rov 
€y apya. 
H mpos Tip ddcyapyian, 1. 16. 
édcyapyia is here used for the oligarchical party, rovs cA<yous, 
parallel to dqjpes in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristotle’s transitional and uncertain use of language. 


aire 34 mpos airov, & rs nai df elmeiv, ode dyytyveras rp Snup oraccs. 1. 16. 

This reflection is probably true of Greek democracies, but can 
hardly be justified by modern experience either of the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the S. 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, 
race, affect democracies as well as other forms of government. 


1. 16. ¢ 


Bia. 


2. 4 
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ers 04.1) cx tev picer wodtrela dyyutépw tou Bijou 4h ‘ tov Sdiyes, 
Gxep ‘datiy dodbakecrarn rév Toodtew wolcretay. 

Aristotle is giving a further reason why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, because it more nearly approximates to the péon wodcreia, 
which is the safest of all suck forms of government, [i.e. of all 
except the perfect one}. Cp. iv. 11. § 14. 

- frep refers to 7 
forms. 

An obscurity arises from the inversion of the subject. The 
sentence=dijpos ¢yyurépe ris ray pérwr woNdtreias i 7 Tey Al yay. Fore 
ris tév péowv sodereias. ‘The meaning would be improved if, as in 
some MSS., 9 before rap payee was oinitted. - 


x ray pices wodtreia. meer ine imperfect 


The was €xovres, Tiveov evexev, rives dpxai roy ordgewy are the mate- 
rial, final and efficient causes of revolutions. 


. wept hs Hon rvyxdvopey loqedres. 
Se. in what he has said about ¢ igov and augoy in the previous 
chapter. 


al 8 alriat xai dpxat rap Kivqoeey,, SOey avrot re diariBevrat tov eipn- 
pévoy rpdrov Kal wept Tov ex Odvrew, & fore pév as rav dpbpdv dard, rvyxa- 
vovew ovca, cors & ws sAelous. 

The seven causes are xép8os, run, UBpis, GdBos, imepoxn, xara- 


’ pdynots, abfnors mapa rd dydAoyory. Or, according to another way 


of reckoning (a@A\o» rpdaov), other elements, partly the same, and 

partly different, are added, viz. épideia, ddrywpia, puxpdrns, avopordrns. 
As often happens both in the Politics (cp. bk. iv. c. 1) and in 

the Ethics (cp. vii. cc. 1-10) of Aristotle, the order in which the 


_ cases are at first enumerated is not the order in which they are 


afterwards discussed; the latter is as follows: tps, xépdos, resi, 
imepox}, 680s, xarappénors: the rest retain their original place. 

wept rev Acxbevrev. To be taken closely with rp elpnpévoy rpdrrop, 
‘in the manner which I have described, and about the things which 
I have described,’ sc. xépbos and _ to which rois elpqpévors (§ 5) 
also refers. 


5. _@Y oly Soares, 


SC. écavres revra. They are.the same and not the same. . ‘The 
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love of gain ‘seeks gain for itself, the love of : honour is jae 
of honour bestowed upon others: : 


SC. THs Kuvhorens, Cp. below, | c. 3. g8 gre Bed 8 soph puxpéyr 
Ady 86 mapa puxpdy, Ore wodAdes Aarvdvei peydy yewopern ‘erdBaoes Tay 
vouiper, Stay mapopaor rd puxpdwy «tA. for the explanation of the - .- 
term. a: Sati ots ma 
‘ guvéorncay of ywdpipos ent roy Siow dd ras empepopévas Sixas.. . 3. 4. 

This and the revolution in. Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5) ap- 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but some- 
what obscure account is given in c. 5. § 2—-mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5,.as. showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagognes in democracies; two 
accounts of the same event taken from different. points. of view, 
but not inconsistent with each other. Rhodes was transferred 
from the alliance of Athens to Sparta in 412,..and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c. 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 
who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the . 
Lacedaemonian s.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 
Whether this latter revolution can be identified with the éwasd- 
eragis mentioned by Aristotle is uncertain. 

dua ras émepopévas dixas. Cp. infra c. 5. § 2, where the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thuc. iii. 70. 


oloy xal ¢y OnBas perd ryy dy Obvopiroe pda xanie soderevepinan § 9. 5. 
Sqpoxparia &epOdpn. 

Yet the destruction of the democracy seems hardly consistent 
with the preponderance which the Athenians retained in Boeotia 
during the nine years following the battle of Oenophyta (456), at 
the end of which time, and not until after they had won the battle 
of Coronea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence. 
(Thuc. i. 112.) Compare as bearing on Aristotle’s knowledge of 
Theban history, infra c. 6. § 1g, and note. 


§ Meyapéuv [Sqnoxperla Sapbdpn) &' drafiay nal dvapyiay rrybivray. 8. 5. 
Probably the same event mentioned infra c. 5. § 4, but apparently 
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net the same with the revolution in Megara, mentioned in Thuc. 
iv. 74, which occurred after, and in consequence of, the retirement 

_ of the Athenians (s.c. 424); possibly the same with the occasion 
mentioned in iv. 15. § 15, when the government was narrowed. to 
the returned exiles and their supporters. . See on iv. 15. § 15. 


3. 5. °--&» Zupaxovoms xpd ris TéAaves Tupavvidos, 

SC. } Onpoxparia &epOdpn. According to the narrative of Herod: 
_ Vii. 155, the yaydpos were driven out by the Syracusan populace, and 
returned under the protection of Gelon, to whose superior force 
the Syracnsans-opened their gates. ‘The destruction of the demo- 
cracy may therefore be said to have been caused by the violent 
conduct -of the people towards the landowners. But if so, the 
contradiction which Mr. Grote finds between the statements of 
Herodotus and Aristotle admits.of a reconcilement. See note on 
c. 43, vol. v. 286, original edit. He thinks that for Gelo we should 
substitute Dionysius, and observes that the frequent confusion of 
the two names was noted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiq. 

Rom. vii. c. 1. p. 1314.. 


3. 1 &y Tdpavrs irrndevron. 
~ Called by Herodotus (vii. 170) : the greatest slaughter of Greeks 
Within his ‘knowledge.’ Diodorus, ‘the Sicilian,’ (xi. 52. § 5), 
apparently in ignorance’ of the geography of Italy, says that the 
Tapygian victors pursued the Rhegians into the town of Rhegium 
(a distance of about 200 miles), and entered with them ! 


3.7. | Snpoxparla dyévero éx modereias. 

i Cp. vi. 5. § 10, 11, where the Tarentines are described in the 
present tense as being under a sort of wodcre‘a or moderate demo- 
cracy, to which they probably reverted at some time later than that 
referred. to in the text. In the Syracusan expedition they were 
hostile to the Athenians (Thuc. vi. 44), and are therefore not likely 
at that time to have been a democracy. 


3.7. nal dv “Apyes ran dy TH EPBSyun drodopévas iwd KAcopdvovs rou Adxevos 
The meaning of the name Hebdomé was unknown to the Greeks 
themselves. The victory of Cleomenes over the Argives is men- 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi..76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word é83éuy. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (éB8éuy icrapévov pyeds, Ib.) ; 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
attacking the Argives during the night, he arguing that the seven 
days did not include the nights, or, perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon. 223 B). The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number seven ; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

drodopévev ind Kieopévovs x.r.A. Read in the English text: ‘the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces.’ 


nal cv "Abas Gtuyodrvrer wey of yrepysoe eAdrrous ¢yévovro ba 13 dx 3.7. 
xatahéyou orpareverGas ind roy Aaxwnndy mcdepor. 

The «ardXoyos éxdirév mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, «ai rovrey 
"ASnvatey pév airay hoary wevraxcows piv Kal yidios ex Karaddéyou, and 
elsewhere, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the O7res, or lowest of 
the four classes, were not included. 

éx xaradéyov. Every one was obliged to take his turn in the 
order of the roll, and no substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

ind roy Accwnxdy widqnor. As in the Syracusan expedition, to 
which the word arvxowrey chiefly refers. Cp. Thuc. vii. 27. 


nradven ydp trav dwépuy ywoytrer. 3. 8. 
Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of eiwépev. But dxdpes, 
which is the reading of the old translator, is not wholly inde- 
fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 
the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 
properties increase ; the extremes of want and of wealth coexisting 
in the same state. The two cases are really opposite aspects of 
the same phenomenon, ‘ when the citizens become more and more 
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divided into rich and poor.’ The ee ‘from ue more. ioe 
reading is in your of = a : 


3.9. dv Oped. : : a | 
"A later name ‘of Hestiaea i in Euboea, or rather isirabo: x. p. ia 
of an Athenian city established i in the time of Pericles; on the same 
site, to maintain control over Euboea. After the fall of Athens it 
passed into the hands of Sparta and received “an oligarchical ‘con- 
stitution, reverting to Athens in the year 377. Probably at this 
time xaredvn 4 Sdryapyla. For another reference to Hestiaea, which 
hever entirely lost its old name end vii. p. One) see c. 4. § 4. 


3.10. rédos 8 odGerds Zpxor. 
ob6es is taken in the text as the genitive of value. If this way 
of explaining the word is rejected as unidiomatic, or rather, not 
likely to be employed when according to the more. familiar idiom 
oiGerds would be governed by fpxor, we may adopt the emendation 
of Bekker’s 2nd Edition, dx’ ot6erds. 


3.1%. — olow Tporfnvicis *Axatol ourgxnoay ZuBapr, ae sheious of "Ayatot eee 
| pevar €£¢Badoyv rovs Tpor{nvious’ Sev vd Syos ovrepy rois ZuBapiras. 

The foundation of Sybaris.(B.c. 720) is recorded in Strabo vi. 
p. 263, but nothing is said of the joint occupation of the place by 
the Troezenians: nor of the curse. The fall of Sybaris is attri- 
buted to a very different cause in a gossiping story told by 
Athenaeus xii. p. 520, of a Sybarite having beaten his slave at the 
altar to which he fled for refuge. A rather fabulous account of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, in which Milo the athlete figures 

as a sort of Heracles, is given by Diod. Sic. xii. 9. 


3.12.  xal €» Goupie ZuBapira: rois ovvcumnoacw. 
Sc. ¢rraciacay or some similar word gathered from the preceding 
sentence. For a more detailed though not very trustworthy nar- 
rative of the event referred to, see Diod. Sic. xi. 90; xii. 10, 11. 
Thurii being founded on the site of Sybaris, the Sybarites who 
joined in the colony naturally looked upon the country as ae own. 


3.12. Zayeaios 88 Laplove twodefdpevos ééwecor kal abrol. 
This, which is one of the blackest stories in Greek history, is 
narrated at length by Herodotus vi. 23. The Zancleans had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus - 
tyrant of Rhegium, but were betrayed by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Supaxovetot perd ra rupayyixa rovs Edvous cat rovs puoboddpous woXiras 3. 13. 
Wojodpevs eoraviagay Kai eis paxny FArAOoy. 
Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo. After the expulsion of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges. The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 
out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 ff. . 


"wat "ApgemoNiras Sefdpevos Xadudéwv aroixous éffxecor txd rovrey of 8. 13. 
wAcioro abtey. . 

airay is to be taken with of sAcioro:, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with "Ayqurodtra, The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c. 6. § 8 where the revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, made by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


oracid(oves & dv pew rais édcyapyxiats «.1.X. 3. 14. 
‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two citics in one (c. 12. § 15), both in 
oligarchies and democracies.’ This general reflection is intro- 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv. 4. § 22 ff. 


cabawep cipnras mpérepor. 3. 14. 
Probably c. 1. § 3, 4. 
VOL. I. Oo 
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8.15. Kododdmos xai Norceis. 
That the Colophonians and Notians were torn by dissensions 
may be gathered from Thucydides iii. 34. 


3.15.  paddow Snporexol of row Tespara olxovrres ray 1d dGoru. 

The great power of the democracy at Athens dated from the 
battle of Salamis; and as the sailors were the lowest class of 
citizens, naturally the Piraeus was its head-quarters. Liberty was 
saved by the fleet in the days of the Four Hundred; and when 
driven out of Athens by the thirty took refuge at the Piraeus, from 
which it returned victorious. | 


4.1. ylvovras pév ovv al oraceis ov wept puxpmy GAN ex puxpar. 

Do not wars or revolutions always or almost always arise from 
a combination of large public and political causes with small 
personal and private reasons? Some spark sets fire to materials 
previously prepared. If Herodotus overestimates the personal and 
private causes of great events, does not Thucydides underestimate 
them, explaining everything on great principles and ignoring the 
trifles of politics to which Aristotle here directs attention? The 
course of ancient or of modern history taken as a whole appears 
to be the onward movement of some majestic though unseen power; 
when regarded in detail, it seems to depend on a series of accidents. 
The Greek was a lover of anecdotes ; and for him this gossip about 
trifles had a far greater interest than the reflections of Thucydides 
upon the course of human events. (See Introduction, vol. i. p. xcii.) 


4.1. peréBadre yap 7 woXtreia x12. 
The same story is told with additions and embellishments by 
Plutarch ‘ Praecepta gerendae reipublicae’ p. 825 C. 


4.2. Sev xpoocdapBavorres rovs évy r@ wodtrevpars Siectaciagay wavyras. 
Here as infra c. 6. § 8 the word &ecraciacay may be causal and 
active, ‘they took the members of the government to their respective 
sides and so split all the people into factions.’ (Cp. xcaragracid{eo- 
6a v. 6.§ 14). Or as in the English text (taking dcacracid{o, 
like cracw{e, as a neuter) ‘they then drew all the members of the 
ruling class into their quarrel and made a revolution.’ 
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- Sore nal rd év airij pexpdy dudprnpa avddoydy core wpds ra ey Trois 4. 3. 
Gross pepecty. 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § 20. 


xat dv Aedgois dx xndeias yevoperns Biadopas dpyn wacay éyévero rav & 5- 
ordcewy tav JoTepov. 

This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 
in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 
above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 
persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably 
taken not from Aristotle but from some other source. rév ordoewy 
«.r.d., the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in 
§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


kat wept MervAnyny 84 €& éxixAnpwv ordaews yevouérns woddey ¢yévero 4. 6. 
dpx xaxay xai Tou wordyou Tod wpds ’AOnvaious, cv @ Ilaxns trae ryy 
sdk avray Tipodavous yap rav eimdépwy ruwos xatadkimdvros 8u0 Ovya- 
répas, 6 wepiacbeis xai ov AaBoy rois vicow avrou Adtavdpos fpfe ris 
oracews kat Tois "AOnvaious napwtuve, pofevos Sv ris woreos. 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians. They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent: for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Plutarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6). There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 


4.4. 


4. 8. 


4. 8. 


4. 8. 
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repented, and to have gone on an embassy to Athens petitioning 
for peace (Thucyd. iii. 4). Such stories as this about Doxander 
have been common in modern as well as in ancient history ; they 
are very likely to be invented, but may sometimes be true. 


Mnason, according to Timaeus, was the friend of Aristotle 
(Athenaeus vi. p. 264). 


n €v Apeip wmayp Bovdg ev8oxtpnoaca év rots Mndiois. 

According to Plut. Themistocles c. 10 Aristotle narrated that ‘at 
the time [of the battle of Salamis] when the Athenians had no 
public resources the council of the Areopagus gave to each sailor 
a sum of eight drachmas and thus enabled the triremes to be 
manned.’ Whether such a statement was really to be found in 
Aristotelian writings, perhaps in the Polities to which it is com- 
monly ascribed, or whether Plutarch is confusing the more general 
statement of Aristotle contained in this passage with information 
which he had derived from some other source, is uncertain. 


Currovwtépay wowjoat THY wWoNtTeiay. 

Cp. iv. 3. § 8, ddcyapyexds péy ras cuvroverépas kal Seonorixwrépas, 
ras 8 dvetpévas wat padaxas Snyorixds, SC. wodcreias. ouvrovos Means 
the more highly pitched note given by the greater tension of the 
string, and hence the stricter and more rigid form of government. 


6 vaurixds Sxdos yerdpevos airios rs wept Tadayiva vixns cal Sd Tavs 
THs hyepoviag Sid Thy kard Oddarray Sévapw, ryv Sqpoxpariay loyvporépay 
€rroinge. 

_ ba ravrys, SC. ris viens, ‘by means of this victory.’ 

THs iyyepovias, SC. alrios yerdpevos, 81a riw xara Oddarray divauy fol- 
lows ras fHyeporlas. 

Plut. Arist. 22 says that after the battle of Salamis Aristides 
extended the right of voting to the fourth class. He had already 
mentioned in c. 18 that many of the higher classes had fallen into 
poverty; they would therefore have been degraded but for this 
extension. The merits and sufferings of all classes in the war 
were a natural justification of such a measure. The nobility and 
the common people vied with one another in their defence of 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


wept THY ev Mayreveig payny. 

I.e. the first battle of Mantinea (419 3B.c. described by Thuc. 
v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 
1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 
remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 
There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 
this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 
Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


4. 9. 


€v Zupaxovaas 6 Shpos atrins yevopevos ris vixns Tov modepou rou wpds 4. g. 


’"AG@nvaious éx mrodireias eis Snpoxpatiay pereBadey, 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusans because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thuc. vii. 55 ; but they agree with Diod. xiii. 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 
Diocles after the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides 
quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 
expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 

cat éy "ApSpaxig. 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. 19 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were dveyol 
d\Andos): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miiller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus ; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 
whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 
similarity of names, it is impossible to determine. 


ol durdyees airios. 
‘Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 


4. 9. 


4, 10. 


A. 13. 


4. 13. 


4. 13. 


6. 3. 
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$9, 5 dqpos akrios yerduevos rijs vixns. The elements of strength 
are also the elements of danger. 


éré pew yap éLawarnoavres . . . dpxovow avira «.1.d. 

I.e. when fraud is succeeded by force or the old fraud by a new 
one. To take an example from Modern History, as the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup d’faf, and ended in 
the plébiscite by which he was made Emperor of the French; or as 
in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
after a time by their Syracusan subjects. 


oloy émi ray rerpaxoclay riv Sipor demréryoay, péoxovres rv Bac iéa 
Xpipara tapéfey. 

Cp. Thuc. viii. 53, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 
assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 


king. 


Wevodpevor, 
‘Having once told the lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


cal dy ‘Pdédy’ purbodopdy re yap ol Snuaywyol exdpi{ov, nai dxeAvoy 
drodiSdvar ra Shecddpueva rois rpinpdpxas’ of 8¢ dca ras emeepopdvas dixas 
nvayxdoOnoay cvordavres xaradvcat roy dnpoy. 

‘The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them: [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
by not paying the trierarchs]. These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 
to pay others; so in self-defence they overthrew the government.’ 
Such appears to be the meaning of this passage, a little amplified, 
on which no light is thrown from other sources. 

The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the same as 
that which has been already referred to, supra, c. 3. § 4. The 
words d: ras dmihepopévas 8ixas occur in both passages. 


caredvOn 82 xal dy ‘Hpaxvelg é dijpos. 

Probably the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians in 
B.C. §59. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century B.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city. Nine 
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places bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


4) €v Meydpots careXvbn 8npoxparia, 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 


i) ras mpoaddous rais Necrovpyiats. 5. 5. 
Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 


{rom avaddcrovus movwurres, 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- g. 7 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish 5. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—1) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and therefore 
incapable of resistance ; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Tlaciorparos oracucas pos rous medcaxovs. 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents and those of Megacles 
against the inhabitants of the plain. 


Ocayémms cv Meydpass. 6. 9. 

Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. i. 2, 1357 b. 33, as an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard. 


Asorveros xaryyopew Aadvaiov. 6. 10. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. (xiii. 86, 91, 92) who narrates how Daphnaeus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed from 
his command. 
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5.10. x rhs watpias Snpoxparias. 

The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 4 sdrpwos Sqpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 
democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. : 


G11. dxos 82 row f ph yiveoOas 4 rod yiverbas Frrov 13 ras Gudds Pepe 
rovs dpxovras, GANG pi) wavta roy Shycr, 

rou pi yiverOat, SC. xuptoy roy Oipov rdy ydpeow = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations. On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replied that a state is not a state in which 
30,000,000 of people are united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly, having no other connecting links; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes: cp. vii. 4. § 11. 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interest to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘ What should be the area of 
a constituency ?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 
view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim of a constitution be to strengthen the government, 

- or to give a perfectly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 
places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by more numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors ; and, 
on the other hand, 5) The greater independence of the representa- 
tives of large constituencies ; and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tages of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in —' 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 

a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 

so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 

so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests. 


ai & Gdcyapyias peraSdddroves da SUo pddiota tpéwous rois havepw- 6. 1, 2. 
rarous ... exer de nai 7 €£ GAXwy apy} oracews Scadopds. 

According to c. 1. § 16, €» pév yap rais dAtyapyias ¢yyivovrat dv0, 7 re 
wpos dAAnAous ordois Kai erty mpds rdév Sqyoy there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,— 1) That arising from dissensions among 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (4 ¢£ dAAw», § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pér (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pdAcora 8¢, which introduces one of the cases 
of ordocs arising ¢£ dAAev although the leader comes ¢€ atris rips cAcyap- 
xtas. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
Of § 5 xwovvra: 8¢«.7.d., with which the second main division begins. 


dy Nafe Avydapes, 6.1. 

For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, sce 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Nafiw» modcreia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristotle. 


exer Be wat 7 &€ GNww apyy oracews Siahopas. 6. 2. 
Gocttling would interpret DAw» as=aAdAww 4 tov wAndovs which 
is harsh. The conjectures airéy and dAAnAwy seem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from pddsora 8 in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordows () ¢€ atrév): but 
Aristotle in § 2 expressly distinguishes the e«fwopos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising «£ d\Aj\e» or 


c& abrav. 


6. 3. 


6. 5. 


6. 6. 


6. 6. 


6. 6. 
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oloy dy MagaaXia. 

In vi. 7. § 4 Massalia is described by Aristotle, speaking 
probably of a later period, as having enlarged the narrow oligarchy 
by the admission of new citizens. The oligarchy thus became 
more like a woNcreia (woAcrixeorépa éyévero 9 dAcyapyia). 


The difference was settled, not by throwing open the govern- 
ment to a lower class, but by the admission in greater numbers of 
members of the same families. 


Tay ey TH woXtreig, 
Here the members of the governing body, see note on c. 1. § ro. 


éy rots rpedxovra "AOnynow of mepi XapuxAda toxvoay rovs rpidcovra 
Snuaywyourres, xai ev rois rerpaxocioss of wep) Spurxov. 

From Xenophon’s Hellenics ii. 3 we might be led to infer that 
Critias was the leading spirit of the thirty, but in Lysias contra 
Eratosthenem § 56,p. 125, we find that the name of Charicles precedes 
that of Critias among the leaders of the more extreme party. 
Charicles and Critias are also named together among the vopo6eérac 
whom the thirty appointed in Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 31. 

It is singular that the leadership of a party in the 400 should 
be ascribed to Phrynichus who was late in joining the attempt 
(Thuc. viii. 68) and was soon assassinated (c. 92). He was how- 
ever a man of great ability and is said by Thucydides to have shown 
extraordinary energy when he once took part. 


xat <9 Saas GAtyapxias ovx ovrot alpovwra: ras apxas ¢€ Sy ol dpxovrés 
«iow, 

The people will always be able to elect those members of the 
oligarchy who favour their interests. The representative depends 
upon his constituents, and must do their bidding. The remark of 
Aristotle is true, and admits of several applications. Yet the 
opposite reflection is almost equally true, that the popular repre- 
sentative easily catches the ‘esprit de corps’ of the society in which 
he mingles, and of the order or assembly to which he is admitted. 


Gmep dv "ABvde ovveBarver, 
We cannot be certain whether these words illustrate of éxAtra: § 
6 &jpos or & dypos only. That the membership of a club should 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was. 
in the hands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


cal drov ra Scxaornpia pu) ex ToU moirevpatds dot’ snpaywyourres yap B. 7. 
mpos Tas Kpioets peraBaAXovat Thy oXcreiay. | 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


yivovras 8¢ peraBoral rhs dAcyapyias xal Gray avakocwa: ra tha (ovres 6. 8. 
doeAyas. 


So Plat. Rep. viii. 555 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of 6. 8. 
Dionysius (Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


Kal ey Alyivy 6 ryy wpagw rv wpds Xapnra mpdfas cvexeipnoe peta- 6B. g. 
Badeiv riy wodsrelay. 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Athenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of the transaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


dia TowauTHY airtay, 6. 9- 
SC. da 1d avadoca ra (ia rovs eimdpous (evras acedyes. 


Gré piv ody emixeipovet rs mivety, dre 3¢ xAewrovas ta xawa’ Ober pos 6. 9g. 
abrods oracid{ovew § obra: f ol xpos rovrous payduevos xhéwrovras. 

airovs=‘the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
theft is made.’ 

otras‘ the thieves or peculators.’ The revolution arises in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
or of the government upon the thieves. 


épolay 19 view dv Aaxedaivon yepdvrer. 6.11. 
I.e. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
out of certain families (8evacrevriayy), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion’ by 
the whole people. See ii. 9. § 27. 


6. 13. 


6. 15. 
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Timophanes was a Corinthian general, who was about to be- 
come, or for a short time became, tyrant of Corinth. He was slain 
either by the hand (Diod. xvi. 65), or at the instigation, of his 
brother Timoleon (Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4). 


Tay wepi Xipov. 

odyov is found in all the Greek MSS. and in the old Latin trans- 
lator. It shews at any rate the faithfulness with which they copied 
an unmeaning reading. iyo» which is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions is an ingenious conjecture of Schlosser. Simus, if he be 
the person mentioned in Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 241), was a 
Larissaean who betrayed Thessaly to king Philip. 


év ’ABude éni ray ératpiav dv jy pia H Igiddov. 

The name of Iphiades occurs in Demosthenes (in Aristocratem, 
p. 679), where it is said that his son was, or ought to have been, 
given up as a hostage to the Athenians by the town, not of Abydos 
but of Sestos. It will be remembered that at Abydos (supra c. 6. 
§ 6) some of the magistrates were elected by the people from a 
political club. The manner in which he is spoken of would lead 
us to suppose that Iphiades was tyrant of Abydos, and that by the 
help of his club he had overthrown the oligarchy. 


Of the great Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria, as of so many 
other Hellenic states which were famous in the days before the 
Persian War, little is known. We are told in bk. iv. 3. § 3 that 
the Chalcidians used cavalry against their opponents, and there is 
an allusion in Thuc. i. 15 to the ancient war between Chalcis and 
Eretria which ‘divided all Hellas,’ again mentioned by Herod. v. 99. 


ray 8 év OnBas ur’ "“Apxiov. 

The only Archias of Thebes known to us was an oligarch, who 
betrayed the citadel of Thebes to the Spartans, and was afterwards 
himself slain by Pelopidas and his fellow conspirators. An oligar- 
chical revolution could not therefore be said to have arisen out of 
his punishment. Yet the uncertainty of the details of Greek history 
in the age of Aristotle should make us hesitate in assuming a second 
person of the name. The mention of Heraclea in juxtaposition 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note onc. 5. § 3. 


éproveixnoay avrovs. 6.15. 
Const. preg. =qurovexovwres eSioxoy. The infinitive &e6qa: helps 

the construction of airovs, ‘They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


dd 1d dyay Seoworuds civar ras ddcyapyias . . . | dy Xip dAcyapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Second Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
posed of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 


wodhans yap Td Taxbéy xpGrov Tiunpa ... rovs pécous 6.17. 
is an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first . .. the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


ov pevros Od ravroy dXjZyor. 7.1. 

The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is equally the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


Napbevia: (dx résw dpoiee yap jar). 7.2. 

According to the legend the Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
dxewwaxro, They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p- 184); or of Helots who married the widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. 190 Maller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest of the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 


7. 3. 


7. 4. 


7.5. 


7. 6. 
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the war was finished (Ephor. fr. 33 Miller i. p. 247), and were sent 
home to beget children. 


Avoavipos. 

For the narrative of the later life of Lysander and of his attempt 
to open the Spartan monarchy to all the Heraclidae of whom he 
himself was one, and of his overthrow by Agesilaus whose claim to 
the kingdom he had previously supported, see Plutarch’s Life of 
Lysander, 24-26. 


Kidder 6 ri én’ "Aynoide ovoricas éxibeow én rovs Esapridras. 

For a very curious account of the conspiracy of Cinadon, to 
which he was instigated by a desire to become one of the Spartan 
peers, see Xen. Hell. iii, 3. §§ 4—11. : 

én’ "Aynovdy if genuine must mean ‘against Agesilaus’ and (less 
directly) against the Spartans. 


dnAov 8¢ Kal rovro éx ris Tupraioy Toucews THs KaXoupens Evyopias. 
See Bergk Frag. 2-7, p. 316. 


Hanno is mentioned by Justin, xxi. 4. He is said to have lived 
in the time of Dionysius the younger about the year 346 and to 
have attempted to poison the senate and raise an insurrection 
among the slaves. Being detected and taken he was crucified with 
his family. 


tauta yap ai wodtreiai re wetpovras psyvivas xai al woAXal ray xadov- 
péver apioroxpariay, 

raira refers to ra évo, democracy and oligarchy. The great 
difficulty is the combination of the many and the few; not of 
virtue with either, except from the circumstance that it so rarely 
exists: cp. iv. 7. §§ 3, 4, and c. 8. § 8. 


Scad<epoves yap raw dvopalopivey wodkiredy al dporoxparias todTy, xal 
Sa tod? ciciv al piv frrov al S¢ padrov pdmpos airév. ras ydp dwo- 
aAwovoas paAdop wpds Thy CAtyapxiay dpioroxparias xadovow, ras 3d apis 
vd wAnOos woXsreias. 

rovry and &4 rovro have been taken as follows: 1)* ‘ Aristocracies 
differ from what are termed polities in the number of elements 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.’ The words 
which follow return to &adépover: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rour and &a rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes. ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner : 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(i.e. in having the three elements of 870s, sAovros, dper)) instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kinds of governments (avrév) are less stable and the latter more so. 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 
and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for 
this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
_ have more influence, and because they have equality they are more 
content.’ Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The &djpos being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words al pév §rrov, al 8¢ paddov, are partitive of atré», which 
refers to al dporoxparias and cannot therefore be applied al pé» paddAo» 
pompos to timocracies ai 8¢ frrov pdspos to aristocracies. The passage 
is ill written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


cvvian dé 7d elpnydvow ¢vy Covpios. 7.9. 

Sc. the tendency of the constitution towards the prevailing 
element spoken of in § 7, as at Thurii from aristocracy towards 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy. 


7. 9. 
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¢€» Gouplas. Thurii was founded in the year 443 under the pro- 
tection of Athens, and had nearly ceased to exist in 390. Yet in 
this short time it was subjected to at least two serious revolutions, 
1) that which is mentioned here from an oligarchical aristocracy 
into a democracy; 2) another revolution, noted infra § 12, by 
which it passed from a polity into an oligarchy of a few families, 
whether earlier or later than the preceding, is unknown. It may be 
conjectured, but it is only a conjecture, that the narrowing of the 
aristocracy briefly alluded to in this passage is the same change 
with that which is afterwards mentioned more fully in § 12, and 
their overthrow which ensued may be further identified with the 
expulsion of the Sybarites soon after the foundation of the city. 
It may also be conjectured with considerable probability that the 
government of Thurii became an oligarchy at the time when the 
Athenian citizens were driven out, after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition. 


da pév yap rd drd mAciovos riynparos elvat ras dpyas elg €Xattov 
peréBy xal eis dpyeia mAelw, 81d 3¢ rd rHy xapay SAnv rovs yrapipous ovy- 
xrncacba rapa rdy vdpov. 

Lit. ‘For because the qualification for office was high and also 
because the whole country was monopolized by the notables con- 
trary to law, the qualification was reduced and the number of 
offices increased.’ Either the apodosis which is attached to the 
first member of the sentence belongs also to the second; or a 
clause answering to the second has been forgotten. The revolution 
at Thurii was a change from aristocracy or polity to democracy. 
The government had grown narrow and oligarchical, and the 
governing class had contrived to get the land into their own hands. 
But the people rose against the oligarchy, lowered the qualification, 
increased the number of offices, and got back the land. Two 
reasons are given for the rising of the people, 1) the increase of the 
qualification for office, and 2) the monopoly of land which had 
passed into the hands of the notables. 

For els dpyxeia wielo, cp. ii. 11. § 14, Sof Grou ph puxpa wus, 
wolirurérepoy wielovas peréyew Tey apxey, cal Snporixerepor xowdérepdy re 
ydp, xabarep elrropey, nal edddcov éxacroy arroredeirat rev airéoy nai Garrov. 
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ére did 7d wdoas ras dpeoroxparixas woderelas ddcyapyixas elvas padAoy 7. 10. 
nT A, 

Aristocracies are in fact more oligarchical than aristocratical, 
and ‘the few’ are always grasping at wealth. Cp. infra, c. 8. § 16. 


4 Aoxpay mods. 7.10. 

The mother of Dionysius the younger was Doris a Locrian 
woman, and when expelled from Syracuse he was received by the 
citizens of Locri in a most friendly manner, but he afterwards availed 
himself of their good will to impose a garrison on the town. They 
ultimately drove out his garrison [Diodorus xiv. 44, Justin xxi. 2 


and 3} 


& cv Snpoxparia ov dy éyévero, ovd dy ev aptoroxparia eU peptypéevy. (7. 10. 
But why not? Aristotle seems to mean that no well-governed 
city would have allowed one of its citizens to marry into the family 
of a tyrant or would have entered into relation with him in 
consequence: or perhaps that in a democracy or well ordered 
aristocracy the marriage of a single citizen could not have become 
a great political event. 


Grep ourcBawey en” "AOnvaiey xai Aaxedaipoviwy. 7.14. 

We may paraphrase this rather singular expression, ‘In the days 
when the Greek world was divided between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians..’ 


napadoyiferas yap 1) diuavna tn’ abtéw, Sowep 6 cogiotinds Adyos. 8. 3. 
ur aurey, SC. rer dawaver, 


coguoruds Aéyos=6 oupds, OF ‘ acervus.’ 


Te py adiceiy 8. 5. 
and the following are causal or instrumental datives after &a rd 
ev xpno6a. The article is to be continued with the second ,») 
adcxeiy, 


TH TOUS iryepomcols alréw elodyew cis rH Todsreiay. 8. 5. 
For the expression of a similar spirit acting in a wider field and 
giving a mythological origin to the traditional policy of Rome, cp. 
Tac. Ann, xi. 24: ‘Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Athenien- 
VOL. 1. P 


8. 6. 


8. 9. 
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sibus fuit, quamquam armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alieni- 
genis arcebant? At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia 
valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, dein cives habuerit,’ 
and the real speech of Claudius (given by Orelli and Nipperdey in 
their editions). 


ore yap Soxep dypos Hby ol Spor, Bd xal ev rovros éyylyvorrat Sqpa- 
ywyoi wodAdxs, Sowep cipyras mpdrepor. 

48n, sc. Sray swAclous dae. 

domep etpyrat spérepoy refers only to the clause, 8d xal . . . wod- 
Ades as will be seen from the comparison of c. 6. § 6 (demagogues 
in an oligarchy) where nothing is said about equals in an aristocracy 
becoming a democracy. 


mpi srapeAnpera Kat abrods. 

The construction is piv ras dirovexias waperAnpéva: Kat adrovs (sc. 
rous &w), Sowep rovs GdXous. 

airovs may be either the subject or the object of mapeAnpéeva, 
with a slightly different meaning. Either *‘ before the spirit of con- 
tention has also carried away or absorbed them,’ or, ‘before they 
too have caught the spirit of contention.’ 


Tou Tiunparos Tou Kowou Td wAROos. 

i.e. the amount of the whole rateable property. The object is 
to preserve the same number of qualified persons, when the wealth 
of a city has increased or diminished. 


ouphéper rov rinparos émurxomety Tov xowvou rd mAnOos mpds To waped- 
doy ata toUTov Tay xpdvoy, dy» coas pév méreos Tiperra Kat enautév, 
xt. 

The words xara rovroy rdx xpdvov, though somewhat pleonastic, 
have a sufficiently good sense. The government is to compare 
the present with the past value of property at that time, i.e. with 
the property serving as a qualification at the time when the 
change is occurring (eiwopias vopicparos ytyvopéms). The words 
are placed after car’ énavriy by Susemihl] following the authority of 
William of Moerbek, but the meaning is thus over emphasized. 

With car’ énavréy repeat car énavréy émoxomeiv «1d. 
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dy Snpep nal ddrcyapxig Kai povapyig xai wdoy wohtteig. 8.12. 
xal povapxig is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. dog wodcreig=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of governinent.’ (See note on text.) 


ras fapacrdces avroy. 8. 12. 


=rovs wapacraras, ‘ their followers’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rous (evras douphdpes xpos r}y mroXcreiay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 
rourou 8 dxos To dei rois avrixeipevacs popins eyxeipifew ras mpafes cai 8. 14. 
Tas apyas. 
In this favourite remedy of ‘ conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


powaxas 8¢ cai évBéyeras Gua civas Bnpuorpariay cai dpioroxpariay, et 8, 17. 
TOUTO KaTagKevaceEté Tis. 

rouro, SC. Td py awd raw dpyéy xepdaivav, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


dyriypada xara pparpias xat Nbxous nai Gudas ribécbwcay. 8. 19. 
Adxoe are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, Sexpyvras 
per yap dxaca al wéddes al py xara gudds al 8¢ cara polpas al d¢ xara 
Adxous” xal dipyowres ef dxdory pepes cheornxaow., The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisions. 


Mi) povoy Tas arncess py wouiy avaddorous, GAda pnde Tods napwous, 8. 20. 
8 dv dviats raw wodirecey arbaves yryrspevor. 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proporton 
to the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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Dionysius contrived in five years to bring the whole property of 
his subjects into his treasury. Cp. also vi. 5. § 5. 


8.20. «dy ns UBpion rev eimépwy els rovrous, pel(w rd émiriua elvas fH Gy 
odayv adtév. 
The construction is d ns tSpicy rwd odd airoy; but whether 
oper airéy refers 1) to of ebwopo: Or 2)* to rovrous, i.e. rods amdpous, is 
‘not clear. 


8.20. nde wreedvor ff pas rév avrdy KAnpovopeiy. 

Cp. Mill, Pol. Econ. Bk. v. c. 9. § 1, where he urges, much in the 
spirit of Aristotle and Plato, ‘that no one person should be per- 
mitted to acquire by inheritance more than the amount of a 
moderate independence.’ 


9.1. rpia 3¢ ra xpy Exe x.7A. 

In this passage, which has the appearance of a digression, 
Aristotle is still speaking of the preservatives of the state. 

See the summing up, § 5. 

Cp. Rhet. ii. 1, 1378 a, 6, rov pév ovv airods elvas microvs rovs Aéyovras 
tpia dori ra airia’ rocavra yap dors 80 A micrevopev eo trav arodeifewy. 
fore 8¢ ravra ppdyvnois xal apery xai efvoa: also Thuc. ii. 60, where 
Pericles claims «tvoa, dpovnoss, apern as the proper qualities of a 
Statesman: xairos cpol rocourp avdpl opyiferOe bs obdevds otopas fooev 
elvas yvioval re ra Séovra Kai dpynvetoat ravra icroXis re xat ypnydrey 


xpeioowy. 


9.1. Suvapw rar epywr rns apyis. 
=‘ administrative capacity,’ ‘ power to do the duties of the office.’ 


9.2. wes xpy rouiobas Thy Siaipecw. 

In this passage (cp. infra més 8ei woeicba ri alpeow) the words 
aipeors and d&aipeoss are used almost indifferently, the latter adding 
to the idea of choice or selection another shade of meaning 
‘discrimination or separation from others, —‘how we are to dis- 
criminate in the choice.’ 


9.4. drs dvOdyerat xr.r. 
Dependent on some more general idea to be supplied from 
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anopnoeey av ris. * May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control ?’ 


dds 8¢, doa dv toig vépors ds cuppeporra A€yoper rais wolireias. 9. §. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ol vépo.’ The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rots »duos = ‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to wodcreias which follows. 


ol & oldpevos TauTHy eivas piay aperny. 9.7. 

Tavrny, SC. TO OAcyapxeraroy (OF snporiawraroy) eivac gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Ofporfunis/ may do greater service to the Republic 
than the Jntransigeant. 


xabarep pis. 9. 7. 
Cp. Rhet. i. 4, 1360 a. 23, Adyo 8¢ ro Ud olxeiaw PbeipecOa, sre 
eke tis BeAriorns wodcreias ai dAXat wacat Kai amépevat Kal excreivoperat 
Pbeipovra:, olov Snpoxparia ov pdvoy anepérn doberearépa yivera: Sore 
rédos nga eis dAcyapxiay, GAAd Kal ¢mcrecvoudrn odddpa, Gowep «ai 9 
ypurérns Ral 7 oudrns ov pdvoy dméueva fpyeras ele rd pécov, GANG cai 
oddipa ypura ywdpeva fj oie ovre dcariberas Sore pydé puernpa Soxeiy eivas. 


8a ry Uwepoxny Kai Thy EAC rev evarrioy, 9.7. 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above day éxcreivn) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


oupSaive: 87 rovro eat wept ras GANag woNcreias. 9.8. 

@das is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, mspés rd ras Sas 
réxvas dyex, where a@dd\as = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, dcoceety rp» DAny oialary, 


dor’ Za. 9. 8. 
Gere is bracketed by Bekker (2nd edition) without reason ; it is 
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found in all the MSS. and in point of Greek is unobjectionable ; 
Cp. Hepl Yuxijs ii. 1, 412 b. 25. § 11, gore 82 od 1d droBePAnxds Thy 
YWuxny 1d duvdue by Sore (hy, dAdd rd Zyov. 


9.9.  hOelpovres rois caf irepoyny vdpors. 
Sc. rovs eirdpous §} rd Anos. ‘So that when they destroy either 
party by laws *carried to excess [or possibly ‘by laws based on — 
superior power ’] they destroy the state.’ 


9.11. péporoy 8é wdvrev .. . rd madeverOas wpds ras modcreias. 
Cp. Rep. iv. 423 E, ravra . . . mdvra gaida, day 13 Aeydpevov ey 
péya duddrrocs, paddAov 8 avri peyddou ixavdy, ri rovro; en. riy 
sadeiay, iv 8 eye, xai rpopny. 


9.11, wiv per yap ev éviats dpvvover ‘xai rp Snuw xaxdvous ~vopa xai 
BovArctow 6 rs dv fy xaxdy.’ 

The habit of taking a formal oath of hostility may be illustrated 
by an Inscription containing an agreement between certain Cretan 
cities :— 

opyve . . . Oeovs mavras cai mdoas, ph pay eyo woxa trois Aurrios 
xadas ppovnceiy pire réxva pire paxava pyre vy vuxri pyre wed ducpay kal 
orevoio 6 re xa Suvapa: Kaxdy TG moet Ta THY AuTTio», 

The inscription is given in Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. 
p. 106. 


9.11.  xpy 8€ wat GrodapSdvew nai SroxpiveoOat rovvarrioy. 
‘To have the notion and act the part of one who does no 
wrong, not necessarily implying a mere profession or simulation, 
as c. 11. $19 infra, dAAa rovro pew domep indbecw dei pve, ra 8 


GAda ta pev rroceiw ta 8¢ doxetv Uroxpivdpevoy rov Baciuxoy Karas. 


9.13. viv d ev peév rais oAcyapyias of tay apydvrey viol Tpupacw x.T.A. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 556 D, Srav icxrds denp sévns, jAuwpevos, mapa- 
raxGets ev payy wrovoiy éoxcarpodnedr, odds fxorrs odpxas dAXorpias, 
Bp doOpards re xat dwopias peoroy x.1.X. 


9.15. ‘eis 8 xpylor.’ 
Probably ¢ori is to be supplied. The words do not agree with 
any known passage of Euripides. 
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wpes Bonbeay viv dws roi dnyov. 10. 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause é9i rovs yrepipous which follows. 


Trois érvetKect, 10. 3. 
‘The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
dyabol of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10. 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii. 14. § 12 and infra § 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. § 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes), we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 
aristocracy against the people. 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10. 5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (da ré yy peyddas elvas rds wédes) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (489 rév wddcwr 
nignuévev). But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


of Snpoc. 10. 5. 
Not ‘the democracies,’ but ‘the peoples in different states.’ 


Pheidon, a legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10. 6. 

from Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games. According to Ephonus fr. 15, Miller i. p. 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians. 


Phalaris, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 1393 b. 8 ff., was 10. 6, 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. It was on this occasion that Stesichorus told the story 
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of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12.§ 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod. v. 92. 


10.8. dSowep Kédpos. 

In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved his 
country in a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


10.8. cdAevOepdoavres Somep Kipos, 
who delivered the Persians from the Medes. See infra, § 24. 


10.8. «rioavres xcpay, 
‘Who have settled a country.’ 
xri{ew xepay is said like xri{ew dA, with a slight enlargement of 
the meaning of the word. 


10.8. dowep of Aaxedapoviwy Bacieis. 

Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 
who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 
to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 
monarchy. 


10.8. Maxeddver. 
Such as Perdiccas J., Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff.), Arche- 
laus (Thuc. ii. 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great and 
others. 


10.8. ModAorreap. 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 


monarchy is eulogized. 


10.9. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, dadepoves 8¢ wAcioror’ 5 pév yap ripayvos 
7d davrg cupdpipow oxomei’ 5 3¢ Bacitevs réy apyouéver’ ov Yip core 
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Baoeis 5 py abrdpens cai wacs rois ayabois treptxor 6 8€ rotovros 
oiderds wpordeiras® 1a OSpédiwa obv airG pév ole ay cxowoin rois 3¢ 
dpxopévors :—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


rd IlepeaySpou xpos OpacvBovdoy ocupBovdrcupa, 10. 13. 
See note on iii. 13. § 16. 


5 per yap ‘Appyddcos. 10. 15. 
Sc. éwé6ero, to be supplied from ray émbécewr, or from emcribevras 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thue. i. 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
,tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. 


éxeBovdevoay 8¢ xai Lepidvdpy re cv ‘ApBpaxig ruparve. 10. 16. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government. 


) "Apuvrou Tou pixpov. 10. 16. 
Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne s.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 
Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


 8€ @Aérwou bwd Taveaviov. 10. 16. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 31, aai wdAww wpds rd OnSaiove diva 
CAcwwon els rhe “Arrixqy, Sr: al ep Ponbgca eis Cuacis Hflov, iwioyxovre 


10. 16. 


10. 17. 
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diy drowov oby el dkdrs wpociro cal dxicrevoe pi duqoovew. To Alexander 
there is none. 

The murder of Philip by Pausanias occurred at the marriage of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus 3.c. 336. ‘The mention of 
the circumstance shows that this passage, if not the whole of the 
Politics, must have been composed later than the date of this 
event. ; 

The story here referred to is narrated more fully by Diodorus 
(xvi. 93). According to his rather incredible narrative Attalus 
was the uncle of Cleopatra whom Philip married in 337 B.c., 
and he had a friend also named Pausanias of whom the assassin 
Pausanias was jealous. Pausanias the friend of Attalus being 
abused and insulted by his namesake, sought death in battle, and 
Attalus, to revenge the supposed insult to his friend, invited the 
other Pausanias to a banquet and outraged him. When Philip 
could not or would not punish Attalus, Pausanias turned his anger 
against the king. Nearly the same story is told by Justin ix. 6. 
and Plutarch Alex. c. 10. 


Kai ) TOU evyovxou Evaydpe rq Kurpig. 

Sc. 9 éribeots. Evaydpg is governed by the ei in éewiéeows. The 
story is differently told by Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Miller i. 
p. 295). According to his account the eunuch Thrasydaeus got 
Evagoras and his sons into his power by inducing them to make 
assignations with a young maiden, who was the daughter of 
Nicocreon, a revolted subject of Evagoras. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 47) the name of the eunuch who conspired was Nicocles; 
but the name is probably a confusion with the son of Evagoras 
who succeeded him. Isocrates in his ‘Evagoras’ throws a veil 
over the whole story. Thus our four authorities all disagree with 
one another. 


Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, reigned in Macedonia 413-399, 
and had two wives,—the name of the second was Cleopatra, the name 
of the first is not mentioned. He seems to have thought that he 
would prevent quarrels in his two families if he married a son and 
daughter out of each of them to one another. For Archelaus see 
Thuc. ii. 100 and Plat. Gorg. 470, 471; for Arrhabaeus (or 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to be the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327,  @eAdrmou pyrnp rou ’Apivrov 
Eupudicns “Ippa 8 O6vyarnp where read Evpvdicn Lippa 8é Ovydrnp. 


(Dindorf.) 
: 10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 B.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii. 31 they had been 


disciples of Plato. 
10. 19. 


rodXol 8¢ Kat 8d 7d els 1d copa alxobiwa mdnyais spyirbévres of pév 
depbepar ol 8 dvexeipnoay as UBpiobevres, nat rev wepl tras apyds Kal 
Bacvduxas duracreias. 

The first «ai means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
xai that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Aris- 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies. 


évexeipnoay, 8C. Siadbeipe. 
10. 19. 


TerOurdidas. 
It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 
bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2. p. 207 recolonized 


Lesbos. The Penthalidae derived their name from him. 0 
. 20. 


6 8 Euvpewidns ¢xadéwawey cixdvros rt avrov eis 8ucediay Tov oroparos. 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237, 
Evperi8ns ovedi{ovros aire ruds ori rd crépa Bvocedes Hv, wodAa yap, 
tixev avrg, améppyra ¢yxatecdsn, i.e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘Yes, he replied, ‘for many things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth.’ 


Sowep nal wepi ras wodcreias nai ras povapydas. 10. 21. 
We must supply wepi in thought before pornpyias. It is inserted 


10. 21. 


10. 22. 
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in the margin of P*. ‘ As well in monarchies as in more popular 
forms of government.’ 


oloy Xép£ny ’Apramayns GoBovpevos rv daBorjv rv wept Aapeiov, ore 
éxpdpagev ob keXevoavros Hépfou, ddd’ oldpevos cvyyyocerOa ws duynpo- 
vourra dia rd Secsrveiv, ; 

The Xerxes here referred to is Xerxes the First, cp. Ctesiae 
Fragmenta, Hepoxd § 29 (edit. Didot p. §1), “Apraravos (sic) 8¢ péya 
wapa pty Surdpevos, per’ “Acwapirpou rov ebvovxou Kai atrou péya 
Suvapdvou BovAevorras avedeiy Edpny, xal avacpovci, xal weifovow *Apro- 
Eéptny (sic) rév vidy ds Aapetaios (sic) airéy é repos mais aveihe. Kai 
sapayiverat Aapeiaios aydpevos ind ’Apraravov els ry olxiay ‘Aprofépfov 
wodrAd Bowy xal drapvovpevos os ovK ein Govets rov marpés' Kali dro- 
Oenoxes. According to Diod. xi. 69, Artabanus an Hyrcanian, having 
by a false accusation got rid of one of the sons of Xerxes, shortly 
afterwards attacked the other son Artaxerxes who succeeded him, 
but he was discovered and put to death. Both these stories, which 
are substantially the same, are so different from the narrative of 
Aristotle that it is better not to try and reconcile them by such 
expedients as the placing ov before ¢xpéyace. The purport of 
Aristotle’s rather obscure words seems to be as follows: Artapanes 
had hanged Darius the son of Xerxes who was supposed to have 
conspired against his father; he had not been told to hang him 
or he had been told not to hang him (for ot xeAXetcavros may mean 
either); but he had hoped that Xerxes in his cups would forget 
what precisely happened. 

Ctesias is several times quoted by Aristotle in the Historia 
Animalium but always with expressions of distrust, ii. 1. sor a. 
25, iii. 22. 523.a. 26, viii. 28. 606a. 8; also De Gen. An. ii. 2. 
7364. 2. 


LapSavaraXoy. 
A rather mythical person apparently the same with the Assur- 


banipal of the Assyrian inscriptions, a mighty hunter and great 
conqueror, who became to the Greeks and through them to the 
civilized world the type of oriental luxury. The story of his 
effeminacy is taken by Diodorus (ii. 23-27) from Ctesias and is 
again referred to by Aristotle in Nic. Eth, i. 5. § 3. 
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el 8¢ pa dx dxeivov, dX’ ex’ Dov ye by yivocro dAnbés. 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 11. § 8. 


huovuciy re toripy Aiwy éwebero. 10. 23. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 


Sonep ol orparryourres ris pordpxos, oloy Kupos *Aorudyp. 10. 24. 
Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some severity in his Historia 
Animalium, iil. 22, 523 a. 17. 


WvOns 6 Opgé. 10. 24. 
A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab. vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


olow "ApwBaptdvy McOpsBdrns. 10. 25. 
According to Corn. Nepos Datames, c. 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes but Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, Sowep Mcbpedarne rive warépa ‘ApioBap- 
{dsqw spodovs. 


ols dnodovbeiv 8ci ri» Aievos indlnyu. 10. 28. 
‘There should be ever present-zith hem the resolution of 
Dion.’ “ 


ixavov abry. 10. 28. 
Sc. Se. 
Ard AaxeBarydnos siciorat cardchvcay ruparvidas. 10. 30. 


4:4, ‘ because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. Thuc. i. 18, dwesdd 86 of ve "Abqvaine riparves nal ol dx ras DAs 
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“EAAddos dwt woAd nal wply rupavvevOelons of wAeioros wal redevraios, xAzjy 
ray dv Zixedig, twd Aaxedatpoviov xaredv6noay: and Hdt. v. 92 about 
the Lacedaemonian hatred to tyranny. 


10. 30. xal Supaxovors. 
This period of liberty and prosperity lasted for sixty years, 466— 
406, from the overthrow of Thrasybulus to the usurpation of 
Dionysius. But more is known of Sicily in the days of the tyrants 
than of the time when the island was comparatively free. 


10.31. cal viv 4) r&y wepi Asovicnop. 

The final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timoleon 
occurred B.C. 343 ; but it is the first expulsion by Dion to which 
Aristotle is here referring, 8.c. 356, as the Politics were written 
not earlier than 336 (see supra note on § 16). We have thus 
a measure of the latitude with which Aristotle uses the expression 
cai viv ‘quite lately’ which recurs in ii, 9. § 20, cat vi» év rois 
*Avdpiots. 


10.31. of 8¢ cuordvres adtav. 

Either 1) the same persons who are called olxeios avordyres, or 
some part of them, of ovord»res being taken substantively =o! cvora- 
ora, Or 2) atréy may be understood of the whole people as if 
sodiras had preceded; ovordyres would then refer to another band 
of conspirators who were not of the family. Bekker in his second 
edition has inserted «ar before aira» without MS. authority. 
Susemihl suggests perd. Neither emendation is satisfactory. 

The reign of Thrasybulus, if indeed he reigned at all except in 
the name of his nephew, as seems to be implied in this passage, lasted 
only eleven months ; see infra c. 12. § 6. According to Diodorus 
(xi. 67, 68), who says nothing of a son of Gelo, he immediately 
succeeded Hiero, but soon provoked the Syracusans by his cruelty 
and rapacity to expel him. 


10.32.  Asovtorov 8¢ Aiwy orparevoas, xndeoths Sy cat spocdaBor rév djpor, 
éxeivov éxBahiov dcepOdpn. 

This is a reminiscence of § 28. The emphasis is on ¢«Sadd». 

Aristotle is speaking of cases in which tyrants were destroyed by 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


GAAd paddop rd pigos, 10. 35. 
SC. xpiras rp Aopopp which is supplied from the preceding 
sentence. 


eas alrias elpnxapey ths Te OAcyapyias, 10. 35. 
sc. ris Oopas rys ddsyapxias, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ov yiyvovra & er Baordeias vir. 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 
is described. 


GAN’ dy wep yiyrevra, povapxias [<ai] ruparvides pad)ov. 10. 37. 

The objection to the «ai (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapyia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra §§ 1, 2), including 
Baoreia and rupawis. If we accept the reading of the MSS., some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with yéyresra: from BaowWeia. ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to Saceias. But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle's Politics. 


pesia yap cyivero § xardAvoss. 10. 38. 
‘For their overthrow was easily effected.’ The imperfect graphi- 

cally represents the historical fact. 
® wepl Modorrevs BacXcia. ll. 2. 


Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 
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11.2. Theopompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the first 
Messenian War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci :-— 


“Hyerépp Bacrnt Geoios hry Ocomdure, 
dy 3a Meconmy cidopev evpvxopor, 

Meacinyr dyabiw piv dpoir, dyabiy 88 gurese* 
aud’ aura» 8 dudyxovr’ évveaxaider’ én 

vorepdws, aici radacippova Oupdy fxovres 
alypnral rarépey jpertpww wardpes® 

eixoorg@ & of pév card miova epya dindvres, 
devyov "1dwpaiwy ex peyddror dpéov. 

According to Plutarch, Lyc. 7, he increased the power of the 
Ephors, but he also made the pyrpa more stringent which forbade 
the people to amend or modify proposals submitted to them. | 

In this passage the institution of the Ephors is attributed to 
Theopompus, but in ii. c. 9 it seems to be assumed that Lycurgus 
is the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note i Joc. 


11.5. 1 yap yra@ors miorw srotet pGddov mpds GAAndovs. 
Cp. Thuc. viii. 66 where the difficulty of overthrowing the 400 
is attributed to the uncertainty of the citizens as to who were or 
were not included in the conspiracy. 


11.6. Kal rd rovs émBnpodvras ael havepors elvar nai dcarpiBecw srepi Oupas. 
émdqpovrras is translated by William de Moerbek without any 
authority ‘ praefectos populi,’ apparently an etymological guess. 
nepit 6vpas. Either *‘at his gate’ or ‘at their own gates.’ In 
whichever way the words are taken, the general meaning is the 
same, viz. that the people are not to hide but to show themselves. 


11.8. «al rd mévnras swoeiy rovs apxouévous, rupaynxdy, Cros % Te pvAaKy 
tpégnras. 

1) * Reading 7 re with Bekker’s second edition after Victorius : 

‘ Also he should impoverish his subjects that he may find money 

for the support of his guards.’ Yet the mode of expression is 

indirect and awkward. If 2) we retain pyre with the MSS. we 

must translate either ‘that he may not have to keep soldiers,’ for 

his subjects will keep them for him ; or, ‘so that a guard need not 
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be kept,’ because he will be in no danger on account of the 
depressed state of his subjects. Neither explanation is satis- 
factory; there is a balance of difficulties. 


avabnpara tev Kupedidar «.1.X. 11. 9. 

See Herod. i. 14. 

Florence in the fifteenth century, and Paris in the nineteenth, 
witness to a similar policy. 


Tey mepi Tapow Epya ToAuKpdresa. 1l. 9. 
Lit. and ‘ among’ or ‘of the buildings of Samos the works of 
Polycrates.’ Among these splendid works an artificial mountain con- 
taining a tunnel forming an aqueduct, a mole in front of the harbour, 
and the greatest temple known, are commemorated in Herod. ili. 60, 
but he does not expressly attribute them to Polycrates. 


cai) cladopa ray redév, olow dy Zupaxovoas’ ev wévre yap éreow emi 11. 10. 
Atovuciou thy ovciay dxacay eicernvoxevar ourtBacver. 

Compare a story equally incredible told of Cypselus in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics ii. 1346 a. 32: ‘Cypselus the 
Corinthian made a vow that if he ever became lord of the city he 
would consecrate to Zeus the whole wealth of the citizens, so he 
bade them register themselves, and when they were registered he 
took from them a tithe of their property and told them to go on 
working with the remainder. Each year he did the like; the result 
was that at the end of ten years he got into his possession all 
which he had consecrated; the Corinthians meanwhile had gained 
other property.’ 

There are several similar legends respecting Dionysius himself 
recorded in the Oeconomics, such as the story of his collecting 
the women’s ornaments, and after consecrating them to Demeter 
lending them to himself, 1349 a. 14; or of his taking the money 
of the orphans and using it while they were under age, ib. b. 15; 
or of his imposition of a new cattle-tax, after he had induced his 
subjects to purchase cattle by the abolition of the tax, ib. b. 6. 
The fertile imagination of the Greeks was a good deal occupied 
with inventions about the tyrants; the examples given throw a 
light upon the character of such narratives. 

VOL. Ul. Q 


11. 10. 


ll. rr. 


11. 13. 


ll. 13. 


ll. 14. 


11. 16. 
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Bovdopévey pev ravrev, duvaydvoy dé padiora rovrer. 
Cp. note on text. 


kat yap 6 djpos elvar Bovdera: pdvapyos. 
i.e. ‘for they are both alike.’ 


Ae yap 4 dos, Somep 9 rrapomia, 

Sc. éxxpoverat, ‘one nail is knocked out by another’ = one rogue 
is got rid of by another. That is to say; ‘The tyrant finds in 
rogues handy and useful instruments.’ Such appears to be the 
application of the proverb in this passage. Yet the- common 
meaning of it given in collections of proverbs is that ‘one evil is 
mended by another.’ Cp. Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandum, § 7, 
pupia 8é cat GAda ex re womrav cal ovyypahéwy nal ditoodpoy xaradeifai 
oot Exav, mporidvreay rd tyalvew, rovro péy maparncopat, ws py els 
Greipoxadiay ria peipaxiddn éexréon por TO ovyypaypa Kal xuduveveper 
Drw pr exxpovew rov roy. 


atrév yap eivat pdvov dfvot rotovroy 6 rupayvos. 

Compare the saying attributed to the Russian Emperor Paul, ‘Il 
n'y a pas de considérable ici que la personne & laquelle je parle, et 
pendant le temps que je lui parle.’ Wallace’s Russia, p. 280, ed. 8. 


ovber 3 eAdeimes pox Onpias. 
Sc. 6 rvpayvos; or ovdév may be the nominative to éAdeiret. 


cis obs ev ovy Gpous . . . ppovaow, 

The end of § 16 is bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd Edition (after 
Schneider). It is only a repetition of what goes before, the three 
aims of the tyrant being stated in a different order. 

The rst in § 15 = 3rd in § 16. 
» 2nd, must 4 
» 3grd , sand , 

The parallel words are either a summary.or a duplicate. 

But there is no reason for excluding either of the two passages 
any more than for excluding the repetitions in Homer. Both 
versions can hardly be supposed to have come from the hand of 
Aristotie, but they belong to a text which we cannot go behind. ~ 
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6 8 érepos cxeddv €€ evavrias Exes rois eipnpévoss Thy emipédcray. 11.17. 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,’ 
i.e. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


dy dvAdrrovra pdvoy tiv Suva... . rovro pév Gowep indbeow Bet 11.18, 19. 
pévey, ra 8 dAXa ra pev woreiy ta Be Soxeiy Uwoxpurdpevoy ro Bacdixdy 
Kados. 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘doing evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority ; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property... . 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 455-) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 20, 
25: ‘He should make it a rule above all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. § 22, 23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p. 462: ‘Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at 

Q2 
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certain periods of the year and ‘should remember to support their 
station with becoming dignity,’ p. 476. Cp. Hallam, Mid. Ages i. 66, 
‘The sting of taxation is wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earnings of his labour yielded 
ungrudgingly to the public defence become the spoil of parasites 
and speculators?’ (quoted by Congreve). 


ll.19. Bekker in his 2nd edition, following a suggestion of Schneider, 
adds e’s before dwpeds, but unnecessarily. 


11,22. The moderation here described in everything but ambition was 
shown by the elder Dionysius as he is pictured by Cornelius Nepos 
De Regibus c. 2: ‘ Dionysius prior .. et manu fortis et belli peritus 
fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, 
non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi singu- 
laris perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
‘studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitae, quem ejus insidiatorem 
putaret.’ 

The second Dionysius would furnish a tyrant of the opposite 
type (§ 23), if we may believe the writer of the Aristotelian Polity of 
Syracuse, ’ApeororeAns 8€ év 17 Supaxociwy modireig xal cuvexas Gyoiv 
avrdv [Atoriovoy rév vedrepov] fo5 Gre dri nyépas évernxovra peOveiv’ dud 
kat duSdverdrepoy yevéoOa ras Ses. (Arist. Berl. Ed. 1568, b. 19.) 


11.23.  aiverOa: rois dros Bovdovrut rovro moouvres. 
These words curiously illustrate the love of ostentation inherent 
in the Greek character. 


11.24. sxaracxevafew yap det xal xoopety ry mode. 
Like Polycrates at Samos, Gelo at Syracuse, Cypselus and 
Periander at Corinth, Theron at Agrigentum, Peisistratus at 
Athens, 


11.28. sxcoddcews. 
Bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition after Schneider. 
Certainly the word is not appropriate if taken with jAciay, but 
UBpews may be supplied with rijs eis rv jAcciay from the preceding. 


11.30. dapOeiparres. 
Sc. rév ripayvor. 
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xarerdy Oupe paxerOa. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, és yaXerdrepoy ndovy pdxerOa jj 
bupp, xabdrep pnoiy “Hpdxderos. 
For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


pddsora per audorépous iroAapBaverw Bei om{erbas 8: thy apxny. 11. 32. 
The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


ére & avrév ScaxeioOar xara rd AOos ffroe xades mpds aperyy fh Hpixpnoror 11. 34. 
dvra, Kat ps) wownpdy GAN’ Hyusrdvnpor, 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15. p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin. And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though scemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hdt. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 13. 1. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 814 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games B.c. §82. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes. 


Hewiorparoy imopeival wore spocaAnblyra Bixny els “Apecon wd yor. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch in the life of Solon c. 31 he is said to 


12. 3. 


12. 5. 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopagus intending to defend him- 
self against a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


Cypselidae. 
- The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus 3O years. 
Periander 445s 


Psammetichus 3 ” 


77 
From these numbers how does Aristotle get a total 73} years? 


Sylburg would change rpia xai €B88opnxovra into émrd xai éB3ouy- 
xovra. Giphanius would omit «ai rérrapa after rerrapdxovra. Suse- 
mih! would change rérrapa into yysov, which would give exactly 
the sum wanted. Goettling has a very farfetched and groundless 
supposition that the reign of Psammetichus was omitted by 
Aristotle in the addition, because he was only a commander of 
mercenaries and not of Cypselid blood. It might also be sug- 
gested that some of the reigns overlap in consequence of a 
tyrant adopting his successor as colleague. But a mistake either 
of Aristotle or his copyists is more likely. 

All the MSS. read rérrapa or réocapa. 


Tpiaxovra kat Weévre. 

Hdt. v. 65 makes the Peisistratidac rule Athens 36 years. 

Peisistratus seized the sovereignty in 560 B.c. and died in 527; 
he reigned 17 years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 14 years 
before the death of Hipparchus (514), and in the year 510, 
four years afterwards, he was expelled. 17+14+4 = 35. 

The whole period 560-510 is 50 years, 35 of actual rule. 
In the calculation of Herodotus there is a year more. From 
Thuc. vi. 54 we learn that even at Athens not 100 years after 
the event, there were erroneous ideas about the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae. 


Here the addition is correct. 7+10+1 = 18, although the 
time assigned to Hiero’s reign does not agree with the statement 
of Diodorus (xi. 66) that he reigned 11 years. But why does 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I B.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


ies. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 13. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits spis avfn6eis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after 300 dpponias 
wapéxeraz, (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


did re rou ypdvov. 12. g. 
Sc. ri dy Bus ely peraBor} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With rd py dpfdpeva supply ri or &a ri from ri a» ety above; cp. 12. 9. 
&4 ris’ alviay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not 
begin together change together ?’ 


did viv’ alriay ex raurns eis Thy Aaxeonxny peraBudrce 5 12. 10. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases peraSddAew and perafaivew in Nic. Eth. 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their 
opposites :—the ‘ passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


ére 8¢ rupavvidos ov Adyes obr’ ef ~ora peraBorn, obr’ «i py forat, 13.11. 
Sid tiv’ airiay, cal els woiay woXreiay. 

1) “ He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes’—a condensed sentence in which «ai is omitted before 
&a riv’ airiay, els woiay woXtreiay, SC. Zora: peraBoAn. 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second ore: ott’, «i ph 
dora, dua viv’ airiay, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 


12. 12. 


13. 12. 


12. 15. 
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development of the Platonic cycle, and it is natural to ask ‘Why 
does not the cycle continue or return into itself?’) The meaning 
may then be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether (as 
might be expected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
experiences a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
inconsistency ?’ 


1) XapeAdov. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Miiller) Charillus, as 
the name is also spelt in ii. 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made himself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
return to Sparta restored or introduced good order. The change 
which he then effected in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Aristotle, who appears to follow the same tradition, a change 


from tyranny to aristocracy. 


év Kapynddn. 

Sc. rupavvis peréBadey eis apioroxpariav, Yet he says in Book ii. 
c. 11. § 2—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worth 
speaking of, nor been under a tyrant,’ and a similar statement 
occurs in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. also vi. 5. § 9, rocovroy 3¢ rwa 
spérov Kapxnddmot wodtrevdpevos Gitov xéxrnvras rév Siow’ dei yap rwas 
éxréprovres rou 8npou mpos ras wepioxidas woisvew ebrdpous «.r.A. TO 
avoid this apparent contradiction St. Hilaire conjectures Xad«nddm, 
a useless emendation of which there can be neither proof nor 
disproof; for we know nothing of the history of Chalcedon and 
not much of the history of Carthage. 

It might be argued that the text as it stands may refer to a 
time in the history of Carthage dcfore the establishment of the 
aristocratical constitution described in Bk. ii. c. 11, as he says in 
this very passage of Lacedaemon, § 12, that it passed from tyranny 
into aristocracy. But such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Aristotle’s consistency. In § 14 infra, he 
calls Carthage a democracy. In ii. 11. § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democratic element. 


drowov &¢ cai rd davat dv0 wddess elvas Thy GAcyapyuny, wAovcioy Kal 


Wevnrey, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
truth than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
cities. 

Bekker inserts «at in his 2nd Edition—dcerevépevos (xal) xararox- 12. 17. 
(dyer, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraBdddovew ovber paddov ovdenore eis Sjpov f eis DAnv wodireiay. 12, 18, 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 


BOOK ‘VI. 


The greater part of Book vi. has been already anticipated in 
iv. There are also several repetitions of Book v. A few sen- 
tences may be paralleled out of ii. and iii. (See English Text.) 
The whole is only a different redaction of the same or nearly 
the same materials which have been already used; not much is 
added. The varieties of democracy and oligarchy and the causes 
of their preservation or destruction are treated over again, but in a 
shorter form. The management of the poor is worked out in 
greater detail: the comparison of the military and civil constitution 
of a state is also more precise and exact. The magistrates re- 
quired in states are regarded from a different point of view: in iv. 
they are considered chiefly with reference to the mode of electing 
them and their effect on the constitution ; in vi. they are enume- 
rated and described, and the officers necessary to all states are 
distinguished from those which are only needed in certain states. 
There are several passages in which a previous treatment of the 
same subjects is recognized (1.§ 1, § 5,§ 8, § 10; 4.§ 1, § 15; 
5.§ 2; 8.§ 1). The references seem to have been inserted with 
a view of combining the two treatments in a single work. 


1.2. dua re mepi exelvwy ef rt Aovmdy 
seems to indicate the supplementary character of this part of 
the work. 1) ‘As well as any omission of those matters (exeivev) 
which have just been mentioned,’ i. e. the offices, law-courts, etc. ; 
or 2*) éxeivnw» may refer to the forms of constitutions [moAcredv]. 


1. 4-6. Bekker in his 2nd edition inserts mepi ré before BovAevdpevoy in 
§ 4, and éret before 8 in § 6 without any authority, both appa- 
rently in order to make the language smoother and more regular. 
But this is not a good reason for altering the text of Aristotle. 
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aurn 3 doviv fv xadovoi ries ddcyapyiay, 1. 6. 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of un- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 xadovpevor dnp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 b. 33 Ty» Tov Kadoupdvov ydAaxros gucw, Pol. i. 8. § 10. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle here uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


vy 8 anayra ravra. 1. 9g. 
‘ All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § §), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


és dv porn 77 wodcreig ravry petdxovras eAcvOepias. 3.1. 
perexorvras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Adyew eidOacw, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


Tour’ ¢ivas KAL TéACS, Kal TOUT elvas 1d Sixatoy. 2. 2. 


‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


ciwep Tou SovAou OvTos ro (yp. 2. 3. 
The MSS. vary between SovAcovros and dovAou dvros. Supply 
dors Or some weaker word than épyov. 


oupSadrerat raurn wpds Thy ehevOepiay rH xara Td cov. 3. 4. 

‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
ruled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide.’ 


vd Scacleww wavras eat dx wavrev. 2. 5. 

The old translator takes this as if he read § <x. But we may 
retain «ai, regarding ¢« wasrev as explanatory of the manner in 
which the whole people cxercised their judicial functions by the 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 


2. 6. 


2. 4. 


3. 7. 


2. 8. 


2. 8. 
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To Thy éxxAnolay xupiay elvas wdvrev, dpyiy 34 pndepiay pyberds f Gre 
Odcylorev i réy peylores xuplay. 

The passage as it stands in the MSS. [f érs dAcylorev 4} rip 
peyictwv xupiay] gives no suitable meaning. It is possible to 
correct it 1*) by placing the words 4 ra» peyiorey after advrey, OF 
2) by inserting y) before réy peylorey [Lambinus]. 


dpxéy 
is used in the generic sense to include the dépioros dpyy of iii. 
1. § 7. 


pebddq ti mpd ravrys. 
Sc. iv. 6. § 5 and c. 15. § 13. 


ray dpxyay ds crdyxn ovoctrety per’ GAA, 

i.e. the chief magistrates whom the law required to take their 
meals together. This, which is a regulation prescribed by Aris- 
totle in vii. 12. § 2, may be inferred to have been the general 
custom. 


ére eretdy Sdyapyxia nai yéves cal srourp nal wadela dpiferas «7.2. 

The term oligarchy is here used nearly in the sense of aris- 
tocracy. Education cannot be said to be characteristic of oligarchy 
in the strict sense of the word. Cp. iv. 8. § 3. ‘The term 
aristocracy is applied to those forms of government which incline 
towards oligarchy, because birth and education are commonly the 
accompaniments of wealth.’ | 


dm 8¢ ray dpxydy rd pndepiay aidcoy elvas. 
Sc. Snporudy Soxei elvax, For the general power of the ancient 
magistrates cp. ill. 16.§ 1; v. 1. § 10, 11; c. 10. § 5. 


é€ dpxaias peraBodijs, 

These words are translated in the text *‘has survived some 
ancient change’; they may also mean, though the expression is 
somewhat inaccurate, ‘have survived from the old state before the 
change.’ For an example of such a ‘survival’ compare the 
custom at Epidamnus of the magistrates going into the assembly 
at elections, v. 1. § 10. 
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va pév ody xowd rais Snuoxparias tab’ éoriv. 2. 9. 

ravra, i.e. ‘election out of all, all over each, each over all, some 
payment for services, poverty, mean birth are in various degrees 
characteristic of all democracies.’ 


vd pnbév padrov dpxew rovs dwdpous f} rovs edwdpous 2. 9. 

is the reading of all the MSS. except one, and is supported by 
Moerbek. The phrase is peculiar: ‘that the poor should no 
more have power than the rich’—we might expect rather ‘that 
the rich should no more have power than the poor. But 
Aristotle is speaking of democracy in the previous passage. It 
has been suggested that we should transpose the words; for the 
confusion of e«fropo: and dopo: (ii. 11. § 12, iii. 17. § 4, and 
v. 3. § 8) is common, and renders such a transposition not im- 
probable. But a sufficiently good meaning is elicited from the 
text as it stands. 


Td d€ pera rouro amopeiras wes Efovar Td ivov, mérepow Sei ra TipHpara 3, 1. 
Sredety yiAiorg Ta TSv wevraxogiwy cai Tods yxiAlous toov SdvacGa: ois 
WEVTAKOTiOLs, 7) OVY ovTe Bei rHevas THY Kara rovTO icdrnra, GANA Scedeiv 
piv ovras, drera ex tev wevtaxociuw tous AaBévTa «ai dx Tew yidiwy, 
rovrous xupious eivat row Scarpdcewy cat rev dixcaornpiwy. 

The meaning of the first case (mérepo» dei ra ripnpara «.r.A.) 
is that the five hundred men of property should have as many 
votes as the thousand; of the second case that the proportion 
between the rich and the poor being maintained (500 = rooo), the 
electors instead of voting directly should choose representatives in 
equal numbers and transfer to them all the electoral and judicial 
power. 

xAios is the dative after deAeiv: ‘to distribute to or among the 
thousand the qualification of the 500.’ The clause which follows 
(xai . . . sevraxogioss) is explanatory and illustrates the meaning. 
The qualification of the 500 is to be distributed among the 1000, 
and so the 1000 are equal to the 500. Others take the words 
with tov dvvacba, placing a comma at d&eAciv, ‘and arrange the 
qualifications so that the votes of the 500 should be equal to those 
of the 1000, and the 1000 equal to the 500.’ According to this 


3. 4. 


3. 5. 
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way of taking the passage, ra repqpara sé wevraxogley is not parallel 
with xAiows, sc. woAdfras, for which we should have expected rois 
rey xAiwv. The irregularity is not continued in the next clause. : 

dedciv pév ovrws. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification in 
this proportion, i.e. so that 1000 shall have together as much as 
500 have together; and carry out the principle by electing an 
equal number of representatives from both.’ In the previous case 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election through 
representatives. 

The word &apécewy in this passage is doubtful. If genuine, it 
probably means the distribution of the citizens in classes or courts, 
like dveAciv in the previous sentence (dAAd dedAeiv per ovres x.7A.). 


Adyover yap as 6 re dy OdEn rois sAcloos rHy wodirady, rovr «lvat det 
xUptoy «7.2. 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, but in the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to be 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 
exceeds, that is supreme.’ 

In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 
be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 

the poor have a majority= 4 x 2+ 15 = 23, 
the rich have a majority =6x2+5 =17, 
Majority of poor . . . 6 

The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 
elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from democracy 
pure and simple. 


éwordpew ody 1d ripnua imepreives cvvapOpoupévey auoréper exardpors, 
TOUTO KUpLoy, 

dxarépos is the dative after twepreives and a pleonastic explanation 
of drorépoy. 
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Adyw 8¢ apwtyy Gewep dy ris déAoe rods Snyous’ BeArioros yap Sypos 4. 1. 
5 yewpyuds dor, Gore cal moeiy evBéxeras Sypoxpariay, Sov (y rd 
mAnbos axd yewpyias 7} vopns. 

Gonep dy vis xr.A. is the explanation of xpérny, ‘I call it the first, 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of demo- 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied in BeArcoros 
yap onpos. 

mociv évdéxeras Snpoxpariay, The commentators require the ad- 
dition of BeAricryy which may be supplied from BéArwros. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though not 
commonly found to exist) among a rustic population, for that is 
the very best material of a democracy. 

dnd yewpyias fj vops. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 11 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricultural population. 


da pev yap ro ph wodAdy ovolay fxew doxoros, Sore py woddAdus 4, 2. 
éxxdynordfew’ 81a 8€ To py Exeew Tdvayxaia mpos rois épyos SsarpiBovar nai 
Tay adXotpioy ovK emObvpovow. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having little or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 
busy to covet the property of others. 


nav py peréxwor rhs alptocws risw Gpyay GANd ries aipervi natd pépos 4 4. 
«x wavtev, Gorep cy Mavriveiq. 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by scctions out of all the citizens. A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14. 

§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 


4. 5. 


4.5, 6. 


4.5. 
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cal Sei vouifew al ror’ elvas oyipd te Sypoxpatias, Somep dy Mayni- 
veig wor’ fy. 

So iv. 9. § 7, woddoi yap éyxeipoias Aéyew ds Snpocparias ofons 
[ris Aaxedapovier modreias} 8:4 1d Snpoxparina woddd ry rdfew exer. 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ at a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, although 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because the 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks that 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, B.c. 420 (Thuc. v. 47), likewise 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanciful. 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy may be more safely 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Argos. 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that the 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a demo- 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of government 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy but 
in reality administered by its chief citizens. 


The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a high 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole people. 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happily 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy which 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect its 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubted, 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitted 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Such 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘ paper- 
constitutions’ only. They may sometimes be realized in fact 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot be 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a reluctant 
people merely with a view to their good. 


$13 37 Kai ouphepor cori 19 xpdrepor pabeiog Sqpoxparig. 

&é refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the general 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to this 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and review 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 
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dpyew rovs émueeis GvapapThtous dyrus. 4.7. 

Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong,’ or taken in con- 
nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, * ‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 
sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one. 


npos 8€ rd xaracxevd{ew yewpyoyv tov Sypoy Tay re vdpov tives Tov 4, 8. 
sapd Trois woA)ois xeipévov Td Gpxaiov xpnoiwos mdvres, i) Td Sdws pH 
é£eivas xexrnabat mreiw ynv pérpou reds 9) Gwd Twos téwoU mpos TO Gotu 
cai ryy wodw. 

axé rivos rémov, ‘beginning from a certain place,’ reckoned in 
relation to the town. *If reckoning inwards, we must supply p»} 
from py éfeivac; if outwards, the force of uy is nét continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

dorv the city is more precisely defined by mé\s, the Acropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ii. 15. 


fore 8€ nai ov Acyovow "O<vAou vopov eivas rooitdy re Suvdpyevos, TO wy 4. g. 
Saveifery eis rt pépos THs trapxovens éxaore yrs. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 
money-lender. 


vin 84 dei Sopbodw cai ry ‘Aduraioy vopw" pos yap & Adyopew dori 4, 9, 10. 
xpHnopos. exeivos ydp, xaimep Svres wodXol xexrnudvar 8¢ yyy OAiynY, Opes 
wderes yewpyoucw’ Tierra yap oby Shag Tas KTAoELS, GAAG Kara ryrtL- 
navra pdpca Ssaipovrres Sor’ eye SwepPdddAaw rais riysnoeos cal rovs 
gwévyras. 
dopSovw. ‘ Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 
VOL. II. R 
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that which is ascribed to Oxylus the evil has already sprung up, 
we should correct it by the law of the Aphytaeans.’ 

The object aimed at was to maintain or to preserve a large 
number of small proprietors who were freemen. This was effected 
at Aphytis by dividing the lots into small portions, each of which 
gave a qualification for citizenship, so that every one, however 
poor, was included: e.g. suppose a citizen of Aphytis to have 
possessed fifty acres, and that forty of these were seized by the 
usurer, still the remaining ten were sufficient to preserve his rights 
of citizenship. Or, more generally, ‘though the properties were 
often larger, the portion of land required for a qualification was 
small.’ 

The meaning ofmepBdd\Acw is doubtful. It has been thought to 
mean that ‘even the small proprietors exceeded in number some 
other class, i.e. the rich or the inhabitants of the town,’ or* better 
‘they exceeded the amount required.’ 

Aphytis was a city in Pallene, which, according to Heraclides 
Ponticus, fr. 39, Miiller, vol. ii. p. 223, bore an excellent character 
for honesty among Hellenic cities. Arxaiws xai cwhpdves Brovow xai 
adXotpiov ov Otryydvovow aveqypévwr trey Ovpoy. Then follows the 
story of the stranger who bought wine and entrusted it to no one, 
but on returning after a voyage found it in the same place. 


Ta mpos Tas ToAepKas makes. 

Not to be taken after yeyuzvacpevo:; nor is it necessary with 
some editors to bracket rd. Translate, ‘and as regards military 
actions, their mode of life is an excellent training for them.’ Com- 
pare Alexander's speech to his army, made a few months before 
his death, 323 B.c., recorded by Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, vii. g, 
in which he contrasts the Oriental luxury of his Macedonian 
soldiers with their former life as mountain shepherds. 

The pastoral democracies of the Swiss mountains have been 
among the most lasting democracies in the world, and they have 
also furnished some of the best soldiers. 


éwopdvwe dei wapexBaivery, 
sc. tas Gddas. ‘The other sorts must deviate in a corresponding 
order.’ 
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dzopéves, i.e. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from BeArioryy cai nporny. 


XEtpoy det wAnOos xwpifey. 4.15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of rexvira: (and a forttor: of course 
all below them). The second excludes the 6jres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


4 382 hbcipery cupBaiver cai ravrny xai ras das woXtreias, eipnrat mpd- 4. 15. 
repoy ra wheiora oyxeddy. 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «al ravryp, to which the words 
wait ras dAdXas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned.’ Or, if the emphasis 
ON «ai ras GAXas wodrreias iS retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

4 3¢.... elpnraz. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states ; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of paAddAo» cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, dnoi yap 
Geppaiver Oat paddov rovs dcadeyopuevous. 


dway yap oixeioy rovro re Tocovre nye paddov. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies oixeiow: ‘ For all this admission of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Swep cure3y ris ordcews airioy yerécOas wepi Kupnene. 4.17. 
éxep==the violence of the democracy which was established after 
the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 
Or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 
history of Cyrene. 


KrXeoGerns. 4. 18. 

Cp. Hdt. v. 69, os yap 89 rdv AOnvaier Snpov mpdrepory axwopivor 

véce wdora (al. lect. wdvrev) pos rw devrou poipay spooeOixaro, tas 

Gudds perovsdpace nai dwoinge wrevvas ¢f Cracedvean, Sina re dy puddp- 
R 2 
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xous avri reccépwr emoinge, Séxa 8¢ Kal rovs Snuous xarevepe és ras 
guaAds. 

Cp. Schémann’s Antiquities of Greece, Engl. Transl., p. 336. 

The breaking up old divisions in an army and a state is not 
a mere change of names, but of traditions, customs, personal re- 
lations—to the ancients even of gods. The division of France into 
departments, the reorganisation of Italy and Germany, or, to take 
a minor instance, the recent redistribution of the English regiments, 
are modern examples of the manner in which such changes affect 
the habits of men or offend their prejudices. | 


5.1. fore 8 epyov .. . péyioroy Epyov. 
The repetition of épyov is awkward; but the general style of the 


Politics is not sufficiently accurate to justify us in omitting the word 
in either place. 


5.2. 8d dei, wept Sv reBedpyrar wpdrepov, tives owrypiar cat POopai ray 
mokirea@v, €x ToUTwv mepacba Katackevdley ri» doddAeay. 

&o because of the instability of states; the words wept dy rebeo- 
pyrat mporepoy are either omitted or altered by those who change the 
order of the books. 

The clause rives cwrnpia is the explanation of mepi Sv, and is 
resumed in é« rovrov. 


5.3.  xat hepdvray mpos rd kody. 

These words are an explanation of ra» xaradicafupevwy, ‘ of those 
who are condemned, and so bring money into the public treasury,’ 
not voluntarily, but by the penalties which they incur, 

Cp. Cleon in Aristoph. Knights (923): 

Sdoes uot KaAdny sixny, 
lrovpevos rais érdopais. 
éy@ yap ¢s rovs mdovcious 
onevow o Sros dy éyypagis. 
5.5. Sat woreiv chivas éxxAnoias. 
Cp. iv. 14. § 4. 


5.8.  4Opda xp diarcpew, rois drdépos, padiora peév, ef Tug SvvaTrar rorovToy 
AOpoiLey coor els yndiou xrjoww. 
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a6péa, ‘in lump sums,’ opposed to the piecemeal method of doling 
out money which he had been descnbing above. 

ef rs, indefinite ‘if we can only collect.’ 

dvvarat, SC. dOpéa Siavéyeww. The MSS. vary between dépoif{er and 
guvabpoifer. Bekker’s emendation aépoifew is unnecessary. 


éy 84 rourg. 5. 9. 

‘In the meantime,’ i.e. until the poor have all received their 
share they should be assisted by the rich, who should pay them for 
attending the assembly. 


Gguepevous ray paraioy Aecroupytay. 5.9. 
They being excused from those services which are useless. 
Cp. v. 8. § 20. 


For Tarentum, see Miller's Dorians (iii. 9. § 14), who sug- 5. 10. 
gests without any proof that the words cowd wowivres ra xrqpara 
refer only to the ager publicus. Compare ii. 5. § 8, where 
Aristotle describes the Lacedaemonians as using one another's 
horses and dogs in common. 


fore 8¢ rovro woujoa Kai THS adTHS dpxs pepilovras, rods dv RANpW- 5B. 11. 
Toug rous 3° aiperous. 

See note on text. 

Gpxns is a genitive of respect, assisted by pepi{ew. ‘ Either there 
may be two sets of offices, filled up the one by lot and the other 
by vote, or the same office may be filled up sometimes by lot and 
sometimes by vote.’ e 

rous péy «Anperous, SC. dpxovras. Either the accusative immce- 
diately follows wosjoas, or is in apposition with rotre; or some word 
like xattordvras is to be supplied from pepifovras. 

The people of Tarentum elected to some of their offices by vote 
and to some by lot; the same result might have been attained if they 
had divided each office, and filled up the vacancies alternately by 
vote and by lot. 


wie Set davepoe dx rovres. 6.1. 
With d<i, earacxevd{ew from the previous sentence, or some similar 
word suitable to the construction, has to be supplied. 
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rHy ev eCxparoy pddiova rev Sdcyapyeey cal wperyy. 

With these words have to be supplied, though not therefore to 
be inserted in the text (Lambinus), xpés rij» BeArioryy Sqpoxpariay nai 
xpwtyy from the beginning of chap. 4. 


=f. ‘And in this.’ 


perdxew éfeivat, 
sc. dei. 


TorouToy eloayopuevou rou 8nuov mriO0s, 
‘The people being introduced in such numbers.’ An accusative 
of measure. (Matth. G. G. 421. § 5.) 


Gomep yap ra pév oopara ev diaxeipeva mpos Uyiecay Kai wrod Ta wpds 
vauriAlay nals €xovta Toig wWAwTHpow emddxetas wAcious duaprias. 

kades éyovra is taken in a double construction with ra mpds vav- 
iXiav and with wAe@ripo:. Either (1)* ‘well furnished with sailors 
for navigation,’ or (2) ‘well furnished in respect of naval equip- 
ments for their sailors.’ ois wAerjpow may also be construed with 
éréxerat, ‘allow of more errors in their sailors.’ (1) is confirmed 
by the words which follow sAwrjpey rervxnxéra havdev. 


enet 8€ rérrapa per dave K.T.X. 
Interpreters correctly remark that the four kinds of military 
force have no connexion with the four classes of the people. 


évravOa pev evbuas Exes «.1.X. 
‘There nature favours the establishment of an oligarchy which will 
be strong,’ or ‘we may naturally expect to establish an oligarchy.’ 


orov 8 déuhitny. 

Sc. elvat ovpSéBnxe understood from the previous words though 
with a slight change of meaning in the word eta. It is not 
necessary to read 1) émAirw with Bekker (in his second edition), 
Or 2) éwAcrixqy with Susemihl (on the authority of one MS. which 
reads ém\rixoy and the old translator who gives ‘ armativam ’). 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7, 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


viv per ovv Grou ToLovTOY woAU wAnOdS Cot, Gray SiacTwat, woAAdKis 7, 2. 
&yevifovras xeipe. 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (wAjOos «ai efropo:) fall out, the rich (e€opo) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


ddppaxoy . . . orpariyay. 7.2 
‘A remedy such as military commanders employ.’ 
tauTy 38 emxparovow. 7. 3. 


The antecedent of ravrp, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’—sc. 8d rd addy nyp divapy elvas. 


daxexpysevous 8¢ cx waidey GOAnras elvas avrovs Tey épyer. 7. 3- 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained} should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of éxnexpipevous 8¢ tO fri pév Svras véovs implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For déAnras raw épyov 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, a@Aqras woddpov. 


€» MaccaXig. 7.4. 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


xarackeva(ew Tt Tey KowweD 7. 6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


ra Anppara yap (nrovew ovy frrov } ray Tyne. y Ear 
Cp. Eth. viii. 16. § 3, of yap forw Spa ypqpariferba: cx raw Kower 
adi ripac bas. 


The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., here abruptly breaks down. For though democracy 


8. 3. 


8. 8. 


8. 9. 


8. 10. 
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and oligarchy are fully discussed, nothing is said of other forms 
of government, notwithstanding the intention expressed at the 
beginning of the book, c. 1. § 2, of considering ‘the modes of 
Organisation proper to each form of government.’ 


mparov pev ovv émpédea tov dvayKaiwy wept thy ayopdy, ef 7 Bet 
Tit Apyiy eivas THY ehopwcay Tepi TE TA TUUPdAdAa Kai THY edxocpiay. 

ray dvayxaioy, SC. 1) émipedeev; Or *2) apyey, cp. supra § 1, ray 
avayxaiwy apxar. 


pera 8€ raurny €xopern pév avayxacorarn S€ oyedov Kat xaXerwraryn Trev 
Gpxav coriv 7 mepi Tas apdgers trav xaraduacbevrwy Kal ray mpoTiWepevwr 
xara tas éyypadds. 

mpates is here used generally to include execution of sentences 
passed on criminals, and exaction of debts from public debtors. 

ray mporeyevoy appears to mean those whose names, having 
been first entered on the register as defaulters or criminals («ara 
ras éyypapas), are publicly posted up. Cp. infra § 10, wepi ras 
wpobéceas ray avayeypazperow: and Plato Laws 784 D where the in- 
corrigible are to be written up (dvayeypappéevn) and deprived of 
citizenship. 


nai mpateov pn yeyvopevww, 
SC. xowaveiy advvaroy addAnAats. 


ért 3° €ma mpdrrecOas wai ras dpyas rds re Gas xa ras Tév véww 
paddop ras veas, Kai ras tay éveotutwy érépas xatadixagdons érépav eivat 
THY MpaTrouémny, olov aoruvdpous Tas mapa TwY dyopavopey, rds 8¢ mapa 
TouT@y érépous. 

‘Moreover, in some cases, the magistrates too should execute 
the sentence; and there should be fresh magistrates to execute 
the sentences on fresh offences; but in the case of old or existing 
Offences (rév éxeordrey Opposed to ray »€wv) One magistrate should 
condemn, another should exact the penalty; for example, the 
wardens of the city should exact the fines imposed by the wardens 
of the agora.’ 

With ras roy veo and ras ray cveotarav supply dixas. 
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7d 3¢ wept mayrwr rovs abrovs wohepious waow. 
Sc. wouet understood from dwéyGeay Zee deriv. 


8.11. 


&3 BéArcoy cai raurny xwpifer, cai Td odhiopa (nreiy nal wepi 8, 12. 


6 


Taurny. 
1d odguopa, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
rs ooguopa, which is supported by the expression ¢ay pi re copi{evras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of making the office less unpopular.’ 
Kal wepi ravurny, SC. rHy GuAdrrovoay. ‘About this as well as 


the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as’ 


well as of the judge and the executioner. 


rocavras 8° elev al re wept ri uAaxny rhs méAews, kai Goa Tarrovra 8. 14. 


wpos Tas wodepuxas xpelas. 

The optative here would seem to require ay, which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or ele» may be altered into 
«iat, 


7d 8¢ way ey 1 ToUTeW daviy eldos émipedeias wodepixer. 

The order of the words is rd 8¢ xa» cidos rovrer cory év re eidos 
ewyeXeias wokeusxov. Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads ¢micAdaa, a change which is unnecessary. 

xai wpocvevOuroucay. 

‘And which in addition audits them.’ 

H yap auryn wodAdas Zyes 7d Tédog xai rv elopopdr. 

The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


8.15. 


8. 16. 


8.17. 


dyopern 8€ raurns 7 pos ras Gucias afepopern ras xowas wdcas, écas 8. 20. 


my ros lepetow drodidecw & vdyos, GAX’ axd rhs cowns éorias Exoucr TH 
rishe. 

Either 1)* the words dxeivocs Ecos, Or 2) al Ovoias must be supplied 
before Zxovc:. 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public bearth of the city. 


8. 20. 
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xadover 8 of pew Gpyowras «.1.X. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13. 


érdoyopors. 

Audits by the officers called Aoy:orai (cp. § 16). But it is hard 
to distinguish them from éferaces since Aristotle (supra § 16) says 
that Aoyerai and dferacrat are only different names for the same 
Officers. 


BOOK VII. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-8. 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: e.g. in the discussion about education (viii. c. 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government 
li. c. 1; parts of ii. c. 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing ; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v.c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beauty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; c. 10. § 12, Spas d¢ 
wal . . peyaddyuyos; ix. 4. &§ 3-6: x. 8. 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
so highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers. 


a8nkov yap Svros rovrov «ai ry» dplorny avayxaioy ddndow eiva 1. 1. 
wodcreiay, 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state.’ 


dpuorra yap wparrew spoonce vous dgurra wodurevopevous dx Tew Gwap- 1. 1. 
over airois, cay yh Te ytyvyras wapdAcyor. 

dx viv imapyderes is to be taken closely with woAcrevopévour. Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner:’ but ‘they lead the best 


L. 2, 3. 
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life who have the best form of government possible under their 
conditions of life.’ 

The qualification ¢x ré» iwapydvrer, though not mentioned in 
the first sentence, naturally occurs to the mind of Aristotle, who 
thinks of life under the conditions of life. Cp. infra § 13, vu» 3° 
twoxeicOe rocovroy, érs Bios pew Apioros, cai xwpis éxdor@ cai xowwy rais 
wddeow, 6 per dperis xexoprynpéms ext rocovtoy Sore peréxay rey xar’ 
Gperiy xpafewy. 

Aristotle adds a further qualification ¢a» pn re yiyryrat wapddoyor : 
as we might say without much meaning and almost as a _/agon 
de parler, ‘under ordinary circumstances.’ 


yopicavras oty ixaves wodAd A€yeoba Kai trav éy rois efwreptxots 
Adyos wept ris dpiorns (ens, Kal viv xpnoréoy avrois. és dAnbos yap 
xpés ye play daipeow obdels duguoinrnceey dy os ov tprav obcay pepi- 
Sev, ray re dxros cal rey dy TH oepart Kai ray dy TH Wuyg, wavTa TavTa 
imdpxew rois paxaploes dei. 

xai ray is partitive, ‘enough has been said among, or in, the 
things which have been said.’ 

dv rois dfwrepixois Adyos. ‘ Popular writings in general,’ whether 
those of Aristotle or of others, containing opinions or distinctions 
which were generally accepted. The threefold division of goods, 
into goods of the body, goods of the soul, and external goods, 
here said to be found in the efwrepsoi Acyo:, is again mentioned in 
Rhet. i. 5. § 4, 1360. 25, and would seem to have been a received 
notion not peculiar to Aristotle. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 2, vevepy- 
pévey &7 rev ayadey rpiyy, Kai Tey per exros Acyopever, rey BE epi 
Yuxny cai copa, ra wepi Yuxny xupidrara A¢yopev cai pddiora ayabd’ ras 
8¢ wpagers cai ras evepyeias ras Wuxtxas wepi Wuyny ribeper. Sore xados 
dy A€yotro Kara ye raurny thy ddfay wadasay ovcay Kai dpodcyoupdyny Und 
rév Grtocopowwrey. The Adyo: cfwrepexot are alluded to in the same 
manner and nearly in the same words by Aristotle, Nic. Eth. i. 13. 
§9. They are opposed to Adyo: xara detogodiay Eud. Eth. 1217 
b. 22. 

tpay oboe» pepider, SC. rév dyabev, which is somewhat strangely 
omitted. The clause which follows ra» re éxrds «.7.A., is either 
dependent on these words, or in apposition with them. 
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avSpias «.17.2. 1 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls ¢pdémors by the term cogia, making 
no such distinction between copia and ¢pémers as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


rovs diArarous }idous. 1. 4. 
gidous is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


G\Ad ravra pév Acyspeva Gowep wdvres dy ovyywpnoeay, dapdporra: 8 1. 5. 
cv Tq Woo@ Kai rais Urepoxais. 

éonep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with d» cvyxepyoeay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or S0ep may be a quaili- 
fication of wavres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


Scahepovra: 8° ev rq woo@ Kal rais twepoyais. 1. 5. 
Cp. infra § 8, xara ri twepoxiy qowep ctnhe Sidoracw. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. 5-13. 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1. 6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) da rév épywr, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

2) xara rdw Adyor cxowoupévas, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


véw 84 wepi Yuyny ixacrey dyabiv, Ecywep a» éwepPdddy, rovetry L 7. 
paddoe xpnoipor civat. 


1. 8. 


1. 9. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their most 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdom, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too much 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality. 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have too 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp. Ethics 
ii. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a peodéras, is 
careful to explain that it is also an dxpérns. 


SAws re prov ws axorovbeiy Gocoper riy Bidbeow ri dpiorny éxdorov 
spdyparos wpoés GAAn\a xara thy iwepoxny, Hvwep eDnde Sidotaew 
by hapery avras elva: diabéoas ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough. ‘If 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing is 
superior to the best state of the other.” But an awkwardness is 
caused by the insertion of d&doracw, after the relative qwep in 
apposition with trepoyyy. ‘According to the excess or interval 
which exists between the different states of things.’ The subject 
of eiAnde is the antecedent of dS», i.e. spdypara, supplied from 
éxdorov tpdayparos. 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads etAnye 
for «Ange in his second edition. The change makes no real 
difference in the sense. 

€rc O€ tis Yuyxns evexey ravra wéhucey alperd xai dei wavras aiptiobat 
rovs ev Ppovovvras, GAN’ ova cxelvew Evexey rv Yruxny. 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap opeAnOnoera: dvOpwros éay réy xdopoy 
Ohov xeponay rHv 8 Wuxny abrov (nprwd} ; 

pdprups 16 Beg xpwpéross. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 14. § 8, Ad 6 Geds det pia» nal dwAdnw yaipe 
noone’ ov yap pdvoy xunreds dorw dvépyea GANA xal duwneias xai poder} 
paddop cv npepia cory § dy xno: also Ib. x. 8. § 7, Sore § rod Geot 
dvépyea, paxapiérnrs Siaddpovea, Oeopyrim) ay ey: and Metaph. xi. 
c. 7, 1072 b. 26, } yap vod dvépyea (an, eneinos 8¢ (sc. 5 beds) § dvép- 
yea’ dvépyea Se i xa airiy éxeivoy (a) dplory nai didwe. 


éxduevov 8 cari nai rév aivéw Aéyaw dedpever nai wduy evdainova ry 
épiotny elva: xai wpdrrovcay Kahis. 
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The words spdrroveay xakés may be taken either with etdaipora 
or with rj dploryy. Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘ the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy, as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words sparrovcay xadés are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


arbpia 8¢ wdAcws Kal Sixasorywn cai Ppdynors Thy abt exe Suva cai 1. 12. 
pophny, by peracxev «xacros ray drbpawey A€yeras Sixasos cai Ppdnpos | 
cal codper. 

thy auriy duwayy, SC. éxeivas, to be supplied before Se peracyey, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise.’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 

Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts xai cadpo- 
ovum after dpdemors, and av8peios nai before dixaos to make the 
passage symmetrical; but there is no reason to expect this exact 


symmetry. 


évépas yap eat Epyov oxodis Taira. L 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 
another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 
cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the 
next chapter. The word cyxodq is translated ‘discussion’ in this 
passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 
in Arist. Polit. v. 11. § 5. 


xl ras viv pebddou. 1. 14. 
‘Enquiry,’ rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. . 


It has been already said, c. 1.§ 15, not exactly that the happiness @. 1. 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 


2. 3. 


| 2. 4. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 
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be shown to be the same by the same kind of arguments; and 
again, § 13, the best life for both is declared to be the life of: 
virtue, furnished sufficiently with the means of performing virtuous: 
actions ; and in § 14 he proposes to defer matters of controversy 
for the present. But at the beginning of the second chapter, as if 
he were dissatisfied with his conclusion, he resumes the question, 
which has been already in a manner briefly determined, and as if 
he had forgotten the intention to defer it. There appears to be a 
latent incongruity even in this rhetorical passage. 

It has been thought by Susemihl that c. 1. § 11, dydpevoy 3° dori nat 
raw atray Adyww Sedperoy x.r.A. is another form of what follows, and 
that if c. 1. §§ 11, 12 be omitted the connexion of c. 1 and c. 2 
would be restored. But the similarity of § 11, 12 inc. 1 with ec. 2 
is not very close ; and the difference of style in the two chapters 
remains as striking as ever. 

The analogy of the individual and the state is drawn out at 
length in the Republic of Plato, iv. 435 ff. 


etre wagw Svros aiperov xowwvew wodews eire xai trol pev py rois de 
aArcioross. 

‘Whether it be a democracy or a timocracy.’ The remark is 
parenthetical, and is not further expanded. 


énet 86 rips wodsrixns Scavoias nai Oewpias rovr’ doriv %pyor, add’ ov rd 
wep ieaoror alperde, Sucis 8¢ radryy mpoppipeba viv viv oniy, éxcivo 
per xdpepyor dy ein toUTO & épyor rhs peOddou ravrns. 

ravrny, SC. oxeyyw moXcrexny Supplied from moAcriucjs. 

éxeivo, SC. the question, ‘which is the more eligible life ?’ 

rovro, sc. the question, ‘ which is the best state?’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 


i. 2. § 8. 


ayuquoBryreiras . . . wérepor 6 wodcrexds nal wpaxruxds Bios alperis § pad- 
Lov & wdvrev raw dxrds dwodeAupevos, oloy Oewpyrixds tis. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 7, where the relative value of the two kinds of 
life is fully discussed. 

dedyen yap rév te «3 Gpovoivra mpis rie Bedtie oxomde currérrecBas 
cal réy dvyOpérey txactoy Kal cows tiv wodcreiar, 

Yet Aristotle does not show how the two lives of action and 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the sphere of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state in isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 
mind. 


vopifoves 8 ol perv rd rev medas dpyew Seororues pev yryvdpevor per 2. 7. 
Gdkxias ruvds elvac ris peyiotns, wodirixas B€ Td pév Gdicoy ode fxe, epwe- 
Siow Se dye Ty wept avrov evnpepia. 

dumdduv 8¢ Zyay, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
supplied, if necessary from 1é pé» dduxov. 


Sowep ¢v Aaxedaipom xai Kpyty mpés tous wodépous ouvréeraxra: oxeddy 2. 9. 
9 re wadeia cai Td TOY voper mr7IG0s. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630 ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


xabarep ev Kapynddn act rév cx ray Kpinwy xdopor LapSavev. 2. 10. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading xpivey from xpivor, ‘a lily, or 
confusing «xpive» and xpixey, translated ‘lilia.’ 


€v 8¢ LxvOas ova cfnv xivew ev dopry rut axvpor nepepepdpevoy tH B11. 
pnOeva amexrayxors wodépcov. 

Cp. Hdt. iv. 66, where it is said that once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bowl of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative oxisos sepepepduervoy may be regarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


Here is a beginning of national and international morality. The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth. x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 

VOL. 11. s 


2. 15. 


3. 3, 4- 


3.5. 
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cerning the state. May not an individual find within himself the 
best kind of action ?—May not the state, though isolated and self- 
centred, lead a true political life? These two questions to us 
appear distinct; but they are very closely connected in the mind 
of Aristotle, to whom the individual is the image of the state. 

The isolated life of the state is suggested as a possibility by 
Aristotle. But he is quite aware that all states have relations to 
their neighbours which they cannot afford to neglect. Cp. ii. 6. 


$75 .07.§ 14. 


aA rd wpds rovro Onpeurdy. 
Cp. in i. 7. § §, ofo» 4 &xaia, and infra c. 14. § 21. 


kairo: tdy’ Ay inrohdBor tis rover ovrw Suopiopéver Ste 1d xiprov elvas 
ndvrer apioroy’ ovrw yap dy w\ciorwy Kai xadXiotwy KUpios ein mpdtewr. 
Gore ov dei roy Suvdyevov dpyew mapiévas rq mANoiov, GAAG paddov adact- 
peiobas, xal pyre warépa raider pnre waidas marpds pnd Gres pidrov pirov 
pnbeva irodoyeiv pnde mpds tovTo ppovri{ew’ ro yap apiorey aiperwraropy. 

‘It is argued by some that power gives the opportunity for virtue, 
and if so, the attainment of power will be the attainment of virtue. 
But power in the higher sense implies the qualities which enable a 
man to make the true use of it, and these he will not gain but 
lose by violating the equality which nature prescribes.’ Compare 
the notion of Thrasymachus (Plat. Rep. i.) that justice is the interest 
of the superior and supra, note on i. 6. § 3; also the thesis main- 
tained by Callicles (Gorgias 484 ff.) that the tyrant is wisest and 
best and the refutation of this notion by Socrates. 

mpos Touro, SC. mpos TO Umodoyety waidey, «.T.r. 


pn Scad<dpoyrs rocovroy Gooy amp yuraxds } warnp réxvev } Seowdrns 
SovAev. 

These family relations are chosen as types of government an- 
swering to various kinds of rule, aristocratical, royal, tyrannical 
(cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10). 

Aristotle means to say that a man is harmed by ruling over 
others unless he have a right to rule ; but this right can be given 
only by a natural superiority. 
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tas yap dpolos rd eaddvy nai rd dixasoy dv TH péper. 3. 5. 
Either 1) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 
évdéxera: yap xara pépn Kat ToUTo cupPaivery. 3. 9. 
nai rovro=otk dxpaxreiy; Or rather some positive idea which is to 
be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 
as well as external activity.’ 


dpoles 8¢ rovro imdpya nai nal évos drovovw rév drOpérer. 3. 10. 
‘ Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


oxoAG yap dy 5 Oeds Zoe xadas nai was 5 edcpos ois oix cioly dferepixal 8. 10. 
apdfes wapa ras olxeias ras avréy, 

Le. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 
4. § 4, tes yap cal vin b beds rdyabdy GAN’ dy Ori wor’ doriv; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § ro. 


ai rois avOperas. 3. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; =‘mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where sdAas are joined with yévos av6parev. 


wepi aurésy. 4.1. 


‘About these general questions.’ 


wepi ras GAXag sodereias «1A. 41. 
‘Other than the best.’ These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii., in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


wep ras peovons kat edydhy cureordvas wees. 4.1. 
Compare iv. 1. § 3, Scare dpAoy Srs cai wodereiay ras abris dotly dmvoriaas 
tie dplorny Ccopqoa ris dort, nal wola vis ay otca paddsov’ ety car’ ebyap, 
$2 
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pnterds dumodi{ovros réy derés. Aristotle appears to start with a con- 
sideration of the perfect state; but in attempting to describe the 
conditions of it he seems to forget his higher purpose. Unless it 
may be supposed that the Politics is an unfinished work. 


4.3. rn oixeiay vAn». 
=ras trobecas, the conditions mentioned in § 1. 

4.5. gor ydp tt xai wédews Epyov, Sore tiv Suvvaperny rovro pddior’ drroreXeiy, 
rautny olnréov elvar peylotny, olov ‘Inrmoxparny ovx avOpemov dAX’ iar 
elvar peifo pyoeer dv ris rou duadépovros xara rd péyeBos rod ceparos. 

‘That city is the greatest, not which is numerically largest, but 
which is best adapted to its end; just as Hippocrates is greater, not 
as a man but as a physician, than somebody else who is taller.’ 
The great city must have the qualities suited to a city, just as 
the great Hippocrates must have the qualities, not of a tall man, 
but of a physician. It is the accident of a city that it is populous, 
just as it is the accident of Hippocrates that he is tall. 


4.8,9. 6 8€ ria» trepBadrwy aprOuds od Sivara peréxew rafews’ Gelas yap dy 
TouTo Suvdpews Epyov, ris kai réde cuveyes ro ay émet rd ye xaddv dv 
mArnber xai peyeOes eiwhe yiverOar, dd xai rddw fs pera peydOous b AexOeis 
pos indpyet, ravrny elvas xadXlotny dvayKaioy. : 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The divine power which holds 
together the universe can alone give order to infinity. For beauty 
consists in number and magnitude; wherefore that city in which 
magnitude is combined with the principle of order is to be deemed 
the fairest.’ 

In this and similar passages we may note mingling with 
Pythagorean fancies, a true sense that proportion is the first principle 
of beauty. Cp. Metaph. xii. 8. § 26, 1074 b. 1, mapadédora: 8¢ wapa rae 
Gpxaiwy Kai rauradaiwy ev pov oxnpart Karahedctupeva Trois Vorepoy Ere 
Geoi ré eioww obras Kai mepsexes Td Ociov ray GAny Guow' 1a OE Aowwa pvbicss 
48n mpoonkras mpos THY wee Tay TOMAGY Kat pos THY eis TOUS HduoUS Kai 
TO cuphepoy xprouy. 

rovro refers to rdfews, but is neuter because it is attracted by 
epryov. 

6 dexOeis Epos, ‘the above-mentioned principle,’ sc. eiragia. 
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83 wpetyy per elvas wohuy dvayxaioy ri éx rocovrov minCous 8 mpérov 4. 11. 
wAROot abrapxes wpds rd ed Caw dor) naTd Thy tohitixhy Kowerlay. 

&5 refers not to the clause immediately preceding but to the 
principal idea of the sentence, contained in the words dpoiws d€ xai 
wddis, per €£ driver Alay oix avrdpxys «rd. Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 10. 

§ 3, ofre yap dx 8éxa dvOpdneyv yévorr’ dy was, ott’ éx Bina pupuddev ere 
wodes éoriy. 

speotny and xparov, ‘We then first have a state when we first 
have a sufficient number.’ sxparov may be either adjective or 
adverb. 

Kata ry wodsricyy kowveviay. ‘A good life according to the require- 
ments of the political community,’ ie. the life of a freeman and 
citizen. 

eivac peilw wide. 4.12. 

pei{o is unnecessarily bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
The point is as follows: ‘There may be also a greater city than 
is required by the limit of self sufficiency, but this increase is not 
unlimited.’ He has said above (§ 4) ‘that the more numerous 
City is not necessarily the greater,’ but in this case it is or may be. 


eli yap al xpdtes tis ndhews Tew pey apydvter, Tav 8 apxoperwr. 4.12. 
The spages, or actions of a state, are the actions of two classes 
which act upon each other, the governors and the governed. Cp. 
i. 5. § 3, Swov 8¢ rd pv Gpxes rd 3’ Gpyeras cori Te TovTeY Epyov. 


dvayxaioy yrupifew dAAndovs. 4. 13. 

Cp. Plat. Laws v. 738 D, E, of peifow ov8er moder ayabov 9 yoepipous 
avrovs (SC. rous wodlras) atrois ely. “Orou yap py dws adAnras doriy 
GAAnAwy ¢y rois tpdwos GANG oxéros, otf dy riysns rns dfias ofr’ dpyey 
oGre Sins wore Tis Ay rs mpoonxovens cpbas rvyxdvos, 

SnAov roivuy ws ovrds cors wodews Spos dpieros, } peyioTH rou wANnOous 4. 14. 
twrepBory spos aitdpxeay (ens evovrorros. 

This is a condensed sentence, meaning ‘the largest number 
which can be seen at once, and at the same time suffices for the 
purposes of life.’ Aristotle wishes to combine ptye6és rs with 
elvopia. Cp. Poet. 7, 1451 a. 3, Gere dei xabdwep dri rev copdrer 
nal di véw (gun Exew piv ptyebos, rovre 84 etowewres elvas. 


5. 3, 4. 


5. 4. 


6. 4. 
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€Axovras, 
like the English word ‘draw,’ is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to either extreme.’ 


The paragraph—ré & «i8os .. . . evrapaxdpuoro»—is ill arranged : 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficult of 
access to enemies, and easy of egress to the citizens ; the whole 
territory should be seen at a glance (for a country which is easily 
seen is easily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to sea and land. Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
situation should be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words 8¢ yap... . dmdvrwv are a repetition of the words ré 
3 ebavvorroy 1d ebBonOnroy elvas riy xopay eoriv. 


cig pev 5 AexGels Spos, 
SC. mepi rou eiSous Tis xepas. 


ere 8€ ris wept Evra VAns, cdy ef Twa GAAnY épyaciay fH xopa Tvyxarot 
KEKTNLEM ToLAUTHY, ELrapaKdpucroy. 

ris vAns dependent on edwapaxdpicrov ed fxovcay wpos rHw Komdyy : 
rns wept f0Aa vAns either 1) wood (vn) which is used as timber, 
or 2) timber which is used as material (vAy). 


The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
who discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
ii. cc. 3 and 4. 


kat TH» wodvavbperiay, 
SC. dovphopoy civai hacw. 


Gre py ovv, el ravra py cupBaiver, «7d. 
‘That however, if we could get rid of these evils, there would be 
an advantage in a city being connected with the sea is obvious.’ 


airy yap ¢ussopuxny, GAX’ ob rois Grows Bei elvas ry wercy. 
‘Like the individual (i. 9. § 14) the city may receive what she 
absolutely needs, but is not to import and export without limit.’ 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 


éwei 8¢ xal vu dpepey woddais Swdpyxov xai xwopais cat wddeow éxivea 6. 5. 
nat Apévas evpuas xeineva wpds ry wos, Sore unre rd ard vépew dor 
pyre méppw Alay, gdda xparetobar reixeos xai rowovros GAdos dpipacs, 
avepdy as ef pév ayabdy ve oupBaiver yiyverbas did ris xowevias abray, 
twdp£e riz médde rovro rd ayabdy, el 8¢ re BraBepdy, Gurdtavba pddioy 
rois wépos ppdfowras cai Scopi{ovras rivas ob Bei xai rivas employer Oas det 
wpos GdXndovs. 

In this passage txdpyow the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) txdpyex by Schneider and by Bekker in his 2nd 
Edition; and also 2) into trdpyovra, in the latter case with the 
omission of «ai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for ¢ynépov may be supplied with trapyoy from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words éwivea nai Acpévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many Cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city; and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 
secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- 
manded by walls and similar fortifications.’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc. 

xpareia Oa: = to be controlled or held in check by. 


al pév yap tyeponndy val wodsrixdy (yoeras Biov. 6. 7. 
trytponxdy, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 

v. 7.§ 14. The alteration of woderuds into wodeuixdy in Bekker’s 

2nd edition is quite unnecessary. For wodsrieds Bios, applied to 

a city, cp. il. 6. § 7, ef Bec chy wed Cav Biov wodsrixds. 


wolhds yap dexAnpoves rpinpas [ol ‘Hpaxdeéras }. 6. 8. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 10, wedAd ydp dors whoia dy ‘Hpaxkelg. 


6. 9. 


7. 3.. 
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nai médewy, 

wédewy, if genuine, is a difficult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with A:- 
pévey Of ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The word has been 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corrupt. 
The conjectural emendations ém»eiav (Coraes), éu:ropier (Schmidt), 
wepirodier (Broughton) are not fortunate; mAofe» might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
wept pév ody xepas xal wédewy [or médews]| cai Acueveav x.7.A. OF, wept pey 
ody néAcwy [or wédews | kal xdpas x.1.r. 


Ta pev ev ToIs uxpois TOmoLs €4vy Kat ra rept ray Eupwryy. 

According to Aristotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Hellas. 
The words «at ra wepi rv Etpomny are explanatory of ra ey rois 
Yuxpois réros €6yy. Compare the Hymn to Apollo 1. 250: 

npev Soot Tedordvyncov niepay éxyovow, 
70 Scot Evpemny re xal augipuras xara vycous, 

in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pndé row? pas Aavbavérw rept rénwv, as otk eiziv Gddot 
tives Scadepovres Drwov réreav mpds ro yervay avOpwrovs dpeivous «ai 
xefpous: and Rep. iv. 435 E, rd @vpoedés .. . olov of xara rv Opaxny 
re kat Sevieny cai cxeddv rs xara Tov Gyw rérov, 7 TO Propabes, & 37 wept 
roy map Hpiv pador ay ms airtdoatro rérov, rd pidoxpyparoy, 6 wept 
rovs Te Doimxag etvat xal rovs xara Alyunrov dain res Gv ovx Fecora. Cp. 
also Herod. ix. 122, diréew yap éx ray padaxav xopov padaxols av8pas 
yiverOa’ ov yap rot ris avris yas eivat xaprév re Owpacrdy pvew eat 
dy3pas ayabovs ra modeua: and iii. 106, 7 “EAAas ras Spas wodddy re 
xddAdora xexpnuevas €xe. So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 9 Ocos. .. exdrefapérn 
roy rémoy ev @ yeyérnobe (viz. Hellas), rv etxpaciay ray dpay cy aire 
xariwdovca, Grt Pportpwrdrovs dydpas ois. 
pds Tvyxavow soXcreias. 
Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was too 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natural barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 2, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—«ard péy yap rd loxvpdy “EXAnvas dpodporéovras, obsrep 
nal wdpos ravra ¢yivecnov, yadera eivas wepcylverOas xal dnact avOpdnocs. 


daci tives Seiy Urdpxew rois pudakt, rd Pernrixovs pév elvas «.17.d. 7.8. 
This, like some of Aristotle’s other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.] The passage referred to 
is Rep. ii. 375 E, xpos pew rovs oumbas re xal yopipous os oldy re 
mpaordrous eivat, xpos 8¢ Tous dyvmras rouvavriov, where we may observe 
that the word gAnricds is not used by Plato. 


6 bupds. 7. Se 
‘Passion ’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
lover or a good hater. Compare Theognis, |. 1091 Bergk— 


apya\éws por Oupos tyes wept ons dirdrnros, 
ofre yap éxbaipew obfre gurciv dvuvayuat. 
But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether ¢diAla resides in +d ewbupnrudy and not in 1rd Oupoadés. 
Like our word passion, 6vyss has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7, 5-8. 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us. Cp. Rhet. 
ii. c. 2, 1379 b. 2, nai [dpyi{ovras] paddow rois pdas 4% rois ph Proce: 
and Psalm xii. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 


against me.’ 


ov yap bn epi dee axayxeo. 7. 6. 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 


7.4. 


7.9. 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends 
about whom thou wast plagued or grieved’? cp. again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ A mof/ attributed to a 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ he 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.’ The verse is 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning Ovpe Ovp" dpnxdvoor xndeow xundpere, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 8), which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting od» before 37. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render dxayyeo 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read dx’ éyyées. 

oid’ eiaiv ol peyaddyuxos ri Gow dypit, whi wpds rove dduovwras. 

Yet the peyadrsyuyos described in Nic. Eth. iv. 3. is rather un- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


ob yap Typ avrny axplBeay Bei (yreiy dea re réow Adyor Kal TeY yeyvO~ 
pévey dud ris aicOnoews. 

Cp. below c. 12.§ 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 
facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 
(Nic. Eth. i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics, 
though the dxpi8ea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 
one the necessity and @ frior: truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


ewer S Saxep ray Gov raw cara Qiow cumecrarey ov TauTd Cort 
pépa ras GAns ovoracees, Gv Grev rd cow ov« Ay cin, SpArOw ds ovd 
adrews pipy Geréov Soa rais wékeow avaynaioy iwdpyety, ob3 GAys xowe- 
vias obBemas, ef $5 dv To Td yevos. 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 
tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words & 
dev rd crow otc dv ein answer to Oca rais wé\cow arayxaiow twdpyew 
in the application to the state. 

The editions vary between ravra and raird. ravra is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, séve ravr’ dori» Se dvev wolus otn dy cig. -If we 
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read raira it will be convenient to supply éxeivors with a» dvev, if 
ravra, éxeiva. 

df §s & re ro yévos, i.e. ‘out of which is formed,’ or ‘which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ €y rs rd yevos = Ev ti dort rd yevos. 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 
Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sum 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition ; 
and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between 2 priori and @ posteriori truth. The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes. 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. 


Cpyary Te WavrTi mpos Td yty~dpevow Epyow Kai rois 8nusoupyois. 8. 3. 

Governed by ov6éy xowdy ¢ort. ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows: 
‘Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 


8.5. 


8. 6. 


8. 7. 


8.7. 


8. 9. 


9.1, 2. 
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character of states is given to them by the degrees of happiness 
which they attain. Here as in other passages (cp. c. 9. § 3 infra), 
when speaking of the perfect state, he occasionally goes back to 
the imperfect forms. 


Gperijs evépyeca xat ypiocs. 

Cp. the more complete statement of the Nic. Eth. i. 7. §§ 14-16, 
Puxies dvépyea car dperny dpiorny év Bip redeig. 

émioxenréoy d¢ nat méca ravr’ doriy by dvev wodts ove dy etn. 

‘Besides considering the highest good of the state or the idea of 
the state in its highest terms (gathered from the previous section) 
we must also consider the indispensable conditions of it, and among 
them we shall find its parts.’ All the parts are conditions of a 
state, not all the conditions are parts; e.g. the 6jres are a con- 
dition but not a part; 1rd BovAevdpevow both a condition and a part. 


wépmrov S¢ xai mporoy. 

‘First,’ i.e. in honour, not in necessity, for that place he assigns 
to the sixth class. 

Spengel would omit «ai rpwrov. But how could the insertion of 
such a clause ever be explained, unless it had been put in by the 
piety of a Greek monk? 

fy xadovow iepareiavy, ‘which they call ritual.’ The formula if» 
xadovow seems to imply some technical or uncommon use of the 
word, which occurs nowhere else in classical Greek, cp. 4» xadovci 
reves dAcyapyiay, Vi. 1. § 6. 


exrov 8¢ tov dprOpdy. 
The last words are pleonastic, ‘ sixth in numerical succession.’ 


The conjecture of Lambinus ré» d&xaiev taken from ray cuppe- 
pévrev xai rav dixaiwy above, § 7, has been adopted in the text. 
But the reading of the MSS. ray dvayxaiwy, ‘of necessary matters 
of life,’ is really defensible and is confirmed by the word dvayxas- 
varoy in § 7. dsayxaiw» may also refer to punishments: see infra 
c. 13. § 6. 


ot« dy doy 8¢ rovro roX«reia. 
‘This question, however, does not arise in every state, for it is 
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already decided. In democracies all share in all, while in oli- 
garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we are speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


xabamep yap eixopev. 9.2. 
This passage can hardly refer to ii. 1. § 2, for there Aristotle 

is speaking of the distribution of property: here of the distribution 

of functions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 

c. 14; see supra c. 4. § 1. 


eral 8¢ rvyxdvopev oxomouvres wept THs dpiorns wodsreias . .. cipytat 9. 3. 
upérepov. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘ But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of political functions.’ 
eipyra: mpérepoy in c. 8.§ 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


Tous peAXovras évecGas, 9. 4. 
SC. woiras, (€» Ty xdddora wodsrevopery wore: § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.’ 


worepoy érepa xai ravra Beréoy. 9. 4. 
Bekker in his second edition inserts érépus after érepa unneces- 
sarily. Without it we may translate : ‘Are these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the same persons?’ 


Compare Book ii. 5. § 26. 9. 5. 
GAG py cal rds argos Sei clvas wepd rovrous. 9. 7. 


The use of wepi is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 vas arqoas civas rovres. 


9. 8. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 3-5. 
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clwep dvayxaioy eivas rovs yeapyovs Sovdous § BapBdpovs. 

The necessity seems to arise from the impossibility of the 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, cp. § 4. 


kai xexapioras 87 toute exacroy, rd péy dei, rd 3¢ ard pépos. 

rovrey, i.e. not merely the dwAcrexdy and Povdeurixdy; to these 
must be added the yeepyol, rexvira:, and 16 Oyrexdy, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three last. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz. the 
yewpyol, rexviras and rd 6yrixedv) and the parts of it (rd drAcrixdy nat 
Bovdeurixdy) is permanent. The division between ré émrixdy, 13 rey 
lepéwy yévos and rd BovAevrixdy is transitory or xara pépos, i.e. the 
game persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. 


goue 8 ob viv ovd€ veworti rovr’ eivas yropipoy Tos wept woktTEelag 
dido00dovew, Gre Sei Sinpjobat ywpis xara yévn Thy wore. 

This chapter has been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as a 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


Ta pev wept Kpnrny yevopeva x.7.d. 
In apposition with trav ovociriwy 4 rags, ‘the custom in Crete 
going back to the reign of Minos.’ 


‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 
the Lametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 
Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Oenotrians’ (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions. The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’ (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
‘ Chones.’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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don rerixnxer évris otca, viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(dwréxec yap ravra) is imperfectly expressed: ‘You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs.’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?’ There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions their existence in 
Italy. 


Zvprw is the reading of most MSS., ovprn» of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syr/em. Tipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. Modcretas 542, 
nal ol rv Zipw 8¢ caromovvres .. . Ss dnote Tipaios cat "ApororeAns, 
els rpudiny éfoxeXay ovy hoooy ZvBapsréy, Athen. xii. 523 C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture :pcris the district-of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


) pev ob» Tew avocirion rakis évrevOer ytyove wparov, 6 8¢ xepropos 6 10. 6. 
nara yévos tou wodsrixov wAnOous ef Aiyumrou’ woAU ydp iwepreiver rois 
xpévas Thy Mise Bacwciay 7 Lecworpios, 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
Originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently: ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came (not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ (§§ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 


10. 7. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. ro. 


10. 11. 
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country its origin dates further back than in the former, for 
Sesostris is older than Minos, and therefore it is said to have 
Originated there. 


oxeddv per ovv kal ra GAdra Sei vopifew ebppada wodAaats dy re WoAA® 
xponp. 

A favourite reflection of Aristotle’s. See note on text for parallel 
passages. 


Gre 8¢ wdvra dpxaia. 

‘All political institutions are ancient; for they are found in 
Egypt which is the most ancient of all countries.’ Cp. Plat. Laws 
ii. 657. ‘Their (i.e. the Egyptian) works of art are painted or 
moulded in the same forms which they had ten thousand years 
ago; this is literally true, and no exaggeration.’ For further 
references see note on text. That this sameness was the weak- 
ness of Egypt, and that the life of Hellas was progress, seems not 
to have occurred either to Aristotle or Plato. 


trois pev eipnpdvors 

is the reading of the MSS., altered in the text after Lambinus 
into etpnpévos, a change which seems to be required by the want of 
a suitable antecedent and by the parallelism of mapadeAeppeva. Cp. 
supra, oxeddy pév ovv xal rad Gada Bei vopifew eippoba modAdas, and 
ii. 5. § 16. 


vorepor époupey. 

This promise is not fulfilled. Inc. 12. §1 the common meals 
are only mentioned in passing; no reason is given in support of 
the institution. 


Td wpos ToUs dorvytirovas wodcpous SpovonTinerepoy. 

A lesson learned from the experience of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. The Acharnians whose lands lay on the 
borders, seeing them ravaged, wished to attack the invaders rashly 
(Thuc. ii..21), and afterwards when they had lost their possessions 
as Archidamus thought likely (Thuc. ii. 20 éorepnydvous trav oge- 
Tépwy ovx dpoiws mpoOvpous éccoba intp ras rav DArwv xuvduvevev, 
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ordow &8é évxécecOa), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10. 11. 


devrepow 8¢ BapBapous meptoixous. 10. 13. 

Compare above c. 9. § 8, dxayxaioy eiva: rovs yewpyois Sovdous fj 
BapBdpous 4 wepsoixovs, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of 4 before wepwizovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c.9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages. 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


aurys 8¢ wpos airiy eivar ty» Ofow ebyecOa Sei xatatuyydvew wpos 11. 1. 
térrapa AXéropras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dei ebyerOat xararvyyavew 
[rou] 77” Béow elvat. 

The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 
1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra) : 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpés wodcrixas 
wpdfes): 4) adaptation to military requirements (spds sodepsxas 
wpaftes). 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, xat cipmnacay 8€ Thy oixiay exeBaka avi, ore 
wpos peonuSpiay avamemrarat, Gate ebdnAow eivat, Ors Xetpevos pey eiTmALOS 
dors, row 8¢ Bépous «Corns. 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificenter est 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed positum non prudenter. In qua 
Civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restituuntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Sadrepow 3¢ xara Bopday. 11. 2. 
xara Bopéay=‘ facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 

(cp. xara pdor) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 

118 A, B, é 8€ réwos otros Sdns ris yncov spos wirow érérpanro, awd 

réw dpares cardBopsos. 
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deirepoy may either be taken as *an alternative, or as introducing 
a second condition of healthfulness, so that a South Eastern aspect 
is what is recommended; i.e. a situation which is open to the 
healthy East winds and affords shelter from the North wind. 


ll. 3. rourd y' etpynrac 
is the reading of all the MSS. The conjecture of Lambinus, 
cipicba, adopted by Bekker in his second edition, is unnecessary. 
rouré y’ evpyrac=‘a remedy has been found for this,’ i.e. ‘a 
remedy may be found.’ The language is not quite symmetrical, 
but this is no reason for altering it. 


11.3. trodoxds SpBpions oacw. 
Five MSS. read dpfpiovs, a possible reading, ‘rain cisterns for 
water’ instead of ‘ cisterns for rain water.’ 


11.4.  & re rovovte nal mpos rotovrov. 
‘In the situation described, and looking to the quarter de- 
scribed.’ 


ll. 5. Tovovtwy raydrov. 
The reading of the best MSS. and the old translator, ‘such 
streams as I have spoken of above,’ that is to say, ‘good streams’ 


(tycewae § 4). 


ll.5. dxpérodis oAcyapyxixdy nal povapxexdy, apsoroxparikdy .. . loxvpol 16308 
whetous. 
It may be asked: ‘Why should a single fortress be adapted to 
a monarchy, or oligarchy, several strongholds to an aristocracy ?’ 
Probably because in the former case the government is more 
concentrated. A small governing class, if they are to maintain 
their power against the people, must draw together. An aristo- 
cracy has only to defend itself against foreign enemies, and is 
therefore better dispersed. ' 


11.7. dy rig ovre xaracxevd{n, xabdsep ey trois yeapyois ds xadovci ries ray 
Gpwe\ey ovardédas. 
. The last word is explained by Hesychius (under vorddes) as 


ai ruxvai apwedot, duesvow 8¢ ras elxy Kat ph xatd croixoy weurevpévas 
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dxovey, i.e. 1) *vines planted thickly or in clumps, or 2) vines 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretations 
and take the image literally, Aristotle is suggesting that the city 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 


of py pdcnovres deiv Zxew (reixn). 11. 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, wept &€ rea», & MeyAdre, yey’ dy ry 
Exdprp Eupdhepolyny 1d xabevdew day ev rH yj Karaxeipeva Ta Teixy. 

The absence of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


eheyxopévas Epyey ras dxeives xadr\oxrapervas. 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (s.c. 371) and of Mantinea (s.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § 10 and infra c. 14. § 16). Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen. Hell. vi. 5. ; 


fore 8¢ wpdc pév rovs dpolovs cal pi} modi re wrHler dvadéepowras ov 11. 9. 
caddy rb wecpagba cefecba dad ris Tey Teryew epwprdryros. 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § 11, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other circumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
dritedev dvipis dperd. (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 


wodepuxwrarep, 11. 9. 
Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 
T 2 


12. 1. 


12. 2. 


12. 3. 


12. 4, 5. 
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Gpolws 3¢ xal rais olencecs rais lias pi wepBddXAew roixous. 

Private houses as well as cities, especially in the country, might 
in many cases need the protection of walls. 

Cpoiews 3d, SC. Fret, 


> ¢@ 


aura, 
SC. ra reixn, i.e. the position of the walls; or more generally, 
‘the consideration of these circumstances.’ 


Gpxeior. 
The MSS. vary between dpxér, apxaiwy, dpxeier. 


ely 8 dy rowiros 5 réxos Sorts émipdvecdy re Exes apds Thy THS dperis 
Odow ixavéis xai mpds ra yetrvi@vra pépy tis wéAews épupvoréepas. 

Lit. ‘This place should be of a sort which has conspicuousness, 
suitable to the position of virtue, and towering aloft over the 
neighbouring parts of the city.’ 

Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a Commentary on the Politics, if 
we may judge from his Latin ‘bene se habentem ad apparentiam 
virtutis,’ seems to have read Oéow re Exet mpds rH» THs aperyns émipd- 
yecav, (Susemihl.) But the words are better as they are found 
in the Greek MSS. 

The habitation of virtue is to be like that of the Gods who 
have their temples in the Acropolis. Cp. Vitruv. 1. 7 ‘Aedibus 
vero sacris quorum deorum maxime in tutela civitas videtur esse, 
unde moenium maxima pars conspiciatur areae distribuantur’ 
(quoted by Schneider); and Burke, French Revolution, p. 107, 
‘The temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence.’ 


ein & dy evxapis 6 tézos, «i kai Ta yupsdow Tey apeaBurépww Exar 
ry» raw évravOa, spines yap SiypnoOas xara rds HAccias Kai rovroy 
roy xéopov, xal mapa pev rois vewrépas dpxovrds twas diarpiBew, rovs Sa 
mwpeaBurépovs sapa Trois dpxyovow’ 9 yap é» opOadpois Tray apxdvrey 
sapovoia pddiora cumoet yy GAnOwhy aide Kal roy rev cdevbkpey 
dBor. 

The opposition of péy and 8 before vewrépas and specAurépous 
seems to imply that the youth are to perform under the eye of 
certain magistrates, and the elders under the eye of the magistrates 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(&arpi8er) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with sapa rois dpyovow or the word 
d&arpiBey is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate, ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates.’ This, however, disregards perv and & and seems not 
to cohere with the words &yppoba xara ras HAuias: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders. 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rots &€ .. dpxovow) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause 7 
yap vy opOadpois «.r.d., Shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The word «écpor is difficult. It may be taken in the sense of 
‘institution,’ which is in some degree supported by the use of 
xédopos ths moAdcreias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Tlepit Kéopov 6. 399 b. 18). Or* rovroy riv xéopow may be the 
accusative after 8gpn08a: and may be taken with Adolph Stahr ‘in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &ypyjo6u impersonal, 
xéopow being the indirect accusative following it. «at rovroy, this 
institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 


ray b¢ téy Orier «.T.d. 13. 6. 
Cp. supra, c. 5. § 4. 
éwei 86 vd wAnOos Scaipeivas THs wees cis iepeis, eis Epyovras. 12. 6. 


The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ- 


12. 7. 
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ments. The baldness of the expression suggests the possibility 
that something may have dropped out. The first words éwei d¢ 
ro wAnGos appear to be a repetition of dwei 8¢ Sei rd pév wAndos 
réy woksray at the beginning of the Chapter. sAq6os is used for 
the citizens generally, not as opposed to the upper classes. 


wepi thy raw lepay olxodounudrey exew Thy thf. 
_*To have their proper place.’ Cp. § 8, rye elpnuémy rdf. 
riy ... olxodounudrey, sc. raf, is to be supplied. 


ry xadoupdyny doruvopiay. 
The qualifying xaXovpéyy, if not a mere pleonasm, seems to 


. indicate the more uncommon or technical expression. Cp. note 


12. 8. 


13. 1. 


18. 2. 


13. 3. 


on c. 8. § 7 supra, and on vi. 1. § 6. 


The MSS. vary between vevenjodas and pepypaoda. P* has 
compounded them into vevepipjoba. Bekker in his second edition 
has adopted pepipnobau. Cp. vi. 2. § 7, where certain magistrates 
are required by law to take their meals together. 


mepi wotrelas auras. 

Hitherto Aristotle has been speaking only of the conditions of 
the best state, which are its dAy (supra c. 4. §§ 1-3). Now he is 
going on to speak of the soA:reia itself, which is the cides of a 
sdhus (cp. ili. 3. §§ 7-9). 

Chapters 13, 14, 15 form a transition to the subject of education, 
which is begun in c. 16, and is continued in Book viii. But it 
cannot be said that Aristotle fulfils the promise of discussing the 
‘constitution’ of the best state. He describes the life of his 
citizens from birth to boyhood, but says nothing about their 
judicial or political duties. 


€xxetras KaAQS. 

‘Stands out well,’ or ‘distinctly. For the thought, cp. Eud. 
Eth. ii. 11, 1227 b. 20, gore yap rév per oxordy dpbdv elvat, cv 8¢ rois 
spos roy oxomdy Siapapravecy. 


In this passage, of which the connexion is obscure, Aristotle 
seems to say that the good man is superior to the ordinary con- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only (¢Adrroves rois dyuewor diaxeysevors), the legislator may 
make his citizens superior to external conditions. Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. CC. Q—12. 


émet 8€ ro mpoxeiperdy Core Thy dpiorny rroXtreiay ideiy, aurn 8 dart «af 18. 4. 
hy dptor’ dy wodcrevorro médus, dpiota 8 dy rrodirevaro Kal’ hy evdatpovery 
padsora evdexeras ry wdduv, SpAroy Gre tH evSaipoviay Bei, ri dort, py 
AarOavery, 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


hapyer 8¢ xai €v tots HOrxots, cf re rd” Adywv exeivww SheENos. 18. 5. 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus doubtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language ? 


nai ravrny oix éf twolkoews dD’ Ewes. 13. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


eye 8 ef Swobloeus. 13. 5, 6. 
‘Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 
good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 
greater evils. The negative and the positive senscs of the word 
‘just,,—just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 
in the beginning of philosophy. 


olow rd wepi ras Siuaias wpafes ai Sica: rysepia: cai coddcaus an’ 13. 6, 
Gperns pév eiow, dvayxaias 3d, cai rd xades dvayxaiws fxovew (aipera- 
Tepor par yap pnberds SeioGas tS rosovrer pare roy dvdpa pyre rw wédc), 
el & éwi ras vipds nal vas eiwopias dwhoe clot xdddora: spatas. 

‘They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
dvaynaior, cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 2, raw 8 dvepyesdy al piv elow drayeaias 
nal &° érepa elperai, el 84 caf airas. 


13. 7. 


13. 7. 


13. 8. 


18. 9. 
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Under the common notion of dvayxaia and é£ iwobdcews, by a 
play of words, Aristotle appears to comprehend not only the 
external goods which are the conditions of individual life, but 
the penalties imposed by law, which are the conditions of the 
existence of states. 

ai 8 él ras rides wpdfes, SC. pépovea, reivovca: OF yurdpevas. 


rd pev yap Erepow xaxod riwds alpeais doriv. 

‘The one is a voluntary choice of an evil,’ i.e. for the sake of 
removing some other evil. For example, punishment puts an end 
to crime. 

The conjecture avaipeors, which is adopted by Schneider, Coraes, 
Bekker (2nd edition), and Susemihl, is unnecessary. 


xpnoaro 8 &y 5 orovdaios avnp nat mevia xal véog xai rats Ddats rvyas 
rais GavAas xad@s* aGAAd rd puxdptoy év rois évavrios éoriv. 

Compare Nic. Eth. i. 10, especially the noble words in § 12, 
Gpws 8€ Kal dv rovros Scaddyret Td Kaddv, Erecday hépy tis evxdArAws oddas 
kat peydAas aruxias py 80 dvadynoiav adda yevvddas Sy xai peyadsyuyos. 


8pdov 8 Gre kai ras xpnoes dvayxaioy orovdaias kai xadas eivat Tavras 
dmAds. 2&5 cai voui{ovory avOpera ris evdatpovias airia ra éxrés eivas tov 
ayabay, Somep ci tov KBapifew Aapmrpdv cai Kaos aitwwrTo rHv Avpay paddov 
rhs TExXvns. 

‘The good man will make a use of external goods which is 
absolutely good. And because (86) this use of external goods is 
good in him, men think that external goods are the causes of 
happiness, which is just as if we were to attribute the melody to 
the lyre and not to the player.’ 

airupro, Sc. ris, gathered from av6pwmos. ms occurs in one MS. (P*) 
and is inserted by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 


80d nar’ ebyny eixdueOa rhy ths wédcws CvoTacw by 9 Tuy? Kupia. 

1) ‘Since therefore some things must be presupposed (83), our 
prayer and desire is that our city may be so constituted as to have 
the goods of fortune,’ sc. eiva ¢& éxeivwr by, etc.; or 2) ‘we desire 
that her constitution in respect of the goods of fortune may answer 
to our prayer,’ making «ar’ evxnv, sc. eiva, the predicate, d», sc. év 
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exetvors Sv; OF 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ as above, car’ edyqy, iv. 11. § 1, 
sroksretay Thy Kar’ evyTy ywopeny. 


cai yap ef wavras évdéxera: owovdaious civat, py Kal gxagrov d¢ rey 18. 10. 
wokiray, ovres alperarepoy, dxodovbei yap ra Kal éxagroy Kai rd wavras. 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, such as 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all Compare, ii. 3. § 2, rd ydp savres 
dcrrée, x.7.A., where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 


Ema re over Shehos Hivas’ ra ydp bn peraSareiw srovel, w.7.d. 18. 11. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature ; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil.” To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural. Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic. Eth. ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term duos in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


érépous .. . Tous avrovs da Biov. 14.1. 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


TOS GpxXopevors. 14. 2. 
1) *Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 
amore obvious construction, but with a feebler sense, rois dpyopevoes 
may be taken after ga»epay, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 
is manifest to their subjects.’ 


Zevdaf. 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44) as sailing 
down the Indus by order of Darius Hystaspes. Whether the 
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writings passing under his name with which Aristotle was ac- 
quainted were genuine or not we cannot say. The short summary 
of the geography of the habitable world which has come down to 
us under the name of Scylax contains allusions to events later than 
the time of Herodotus, and is therefore certainly either spurious or 
interpolated. 


14.4.  s«mdyres of xara ri» xapay. 

Not country as opposed to town—‘ the country people combine 
with the malcontents of the town ;’ but, ‘all the inhabitants mznus 
the rulers,’ i.e. the perioeci, metics, or any others, who, though per- 
sonally free, had no political rights, make common cause with the 
subject classes and desire revolution. 


14.5. 1 yap duos de8axe ryv aipeow, moncaca abtw Tw yéver tabtov TO per 

vearepov rd 8¢ mpeaBurepov, Sv rois perv dpyerOa ampere, rois 8 dpyxev. 

Lit. ‘ For nature herself has given the principle of choice when 
she created in the very race the same element, i.e. the same human 
beings, partly young and partly old, of whom the one are fitted to 
obey, the others to command.’ 

aire rp yévet ra’rdv, The word aire has less MS. authority than 
aird, and is omitted altogether in one MS. and in Aretino’s trans- 
lation. Avtrd may be translated: ‘In the human race nature has 
created the very same thing, making a distinction of old and 
young, corresponding to that of rulers and subjects.’ The cor- 
rection ray avreyv for aire is unnecessary. 


14.8.  éet 8€ wodirou xai Gpxovros ry airiy dperqy elvai gapev cal Tov 
dpicrou avdpds. 
i.e. in the best state which he is here discussing. 


14.11. doavtws ov avayxn 8inpjoba Kai rovro rd pépos BnAov rt, Kat ras 
mpates 8° dvddoyor dpovpev exew, cai Set ras rov gvoe Bedriovos alperw- 
répas elvas rois duvapevas ruyxdvew f macav f row Bvow. 

acavres ..éxew. ‘And as there must be a division of the soul, 
in like manner there must be a division of the actions of the soul ;’ 
écavres answers tO avdAcyov éxew, and is to be taken closely with 
nal ras mpagtes. 

TOUTO TO fépos, SC. TO Adyow Exov. 
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i saga i) row dvoww, SC. ro» wpdfews. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (rot dvoiv).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to 
have a separate existence (7 3¢ rot vod (sc. ed8aporia] nexopropévn 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of ra voovpera and 
7a datyopeva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them. But Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, cither in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


éxawouvres yap thy Aaxedatpovier woXsreiay Gyayra: Tou vopoberou rov 14. 16. 
oxondy, Ors mayra mpos Td xpareiy Kai spos méAcyor evopobernoer® A cai 
xata Tov \éyow cory eveAeyxra Kai Trois Epyus éfeAndeyxra: viv. 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 39, cal é» rais wasdeias of per dxemdop doxjce (SC. oi 
Aaxedapdvcc) evOvs veo Svres rd dvdpeiow perépxovrat, nyeis 8é avecpevos 
Scarrwpevor ovdey hacoy ent rovs icomadeis xewvvous xwpoupey. 

Kai Tois épyus efeAnreycras vv. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Cp. c. 11. § 8, about walls, and ii. 9. § ro, about the women. 


ovre cat OiBper. 14.17. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian. 
The words ré» Dror Exacros rev ypaddvrwy epi wodireias atrev 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii. 1. § 1; ¢. 7. § 1; 
c. 12. § 1. 


dre 8¢ rouro yeXoioy, ef pévovres cv Tas répos abrot, cai pnderds duwod- 14. 18. 
(ovros wpés rd xpnoOas rois wdueoss, dwoSeSAnnacs rd (qv cadios. 


14. 19. 


14. 20. 


14. 21. 


14. 22. 


16. 
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‘If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they can have retained their laws and lost their 
happiness.’ 


Ore kpareiy foxnoey dnl rd t&e wéAas dpyew. 

‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 
usurp the government in their own states.’ 


Havoavia rp Bacrhet. 
See note on v. 1. § 10. 


raira yap Gpora xai idig nat nowy Tov vopoberny eurouty Set ravra rais 
Wuxais ray avOporer. 

There is a slight flaw in the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemihl) by adding re after rév. 


my yap Badny aduow, Gonep 6 cidnpos, eipnynv ayovres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :-— 

nay@ yap, s ra del’ exaprépovy rore, 

Bahay cidnpos ds, €bnrvvOnv ordpa 

apos nade THs yuvatkds. 


In the Nic. Eth. x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning. 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as 6ewpia, otcia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals ; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 

dei yap mwodAa Tey avayxaiwy Umapxew, Oras ef7 oxOAGLeELD. 15. 2. 

‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


db pev ydp woAepos avayxaes Sixaious eivas nai cepoveis. 16. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.-xiti. :-— 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? 


Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine.’ 

Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution. 

dxeivos par yap ov taury diaddpoves r&y Dev, ry pf vopifew ravra Trois 18, 6. 
Dros piyrora tev ayabev, adda ry yevécbar tavra padrov dia twos 
Gperns. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


15. 6. 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 
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Cp. (though a different point of view from that which is here 
taken) ii. 9. §§ 34, 35: ‘Although the Lacedaemonians truly 
think that the goods for which they contend are to be acquired by 
virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing that these goods 
are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.’ 


ével 8€ peifw re ayaba ravra, xal Thy drddavow Thy TovTey THY TSP 
dperay, xal dre 8° airay, havepdy ex rovrev, més 82 Kai 8d river ~orat, 
rovro 81 Oewprréoy. 

The construction of the sentence is as follows: ¢érel 8¢ havepdr ex 
rovrey peife [elva] ra dyabd ravra cal ry dxddavow rh rovres f Thy» 
raw dperay (Sc. nOixdv } wodepsxe» ypjow understood from drddavow] 
kai Sre [al dperai] elo 80 air}y [sc. rijv rovrey arddavow]. 

nas 8€ introduces the apodosis which is resumed in rovro 8} 
Geapyreov. 

dperav goes back to d&d ros dperjs in the previous sentence. 

év8exerat yap 8inpapryxévas Kat rév Adyov rhs BeAriorns trobecews, xa 
da rev ebav dpoiws hyOar. 

The meaning of 4x6a is simply ‘trained ;’ whether for good or 
evil depends on the sense given to duotws. Either 1)* ‘in the same 
i.e. a mistaken way’; or 2) ‘all the same’=‘ nevertheless.’ The first 
is most in accordance with the context dmpaprnxévar xat rdv Adyoy. 
The «ai is needlessly bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd _ edition. 
‘For even reason (which we might least expect to err) is not 
infallible.’ 


avepov 87 rovro ye mparov pev, xabanep ev Tois GAdas, os H yeveots an” 
dpxijs €orl wai rd redos did rivos dpyis EAdou tédous’ b Be Adyos Hpi xai 
é vous ris pucews TéXos. 

1) *The connexion is as follows: ‘We have to consider whether 
men are to be trained by reason or by habit: Thus much is clear 
—that there is a succession of means and ends: every birth having 
a beginning and every end having a beginning in some other end; 
and the end of nature being reason and intelligence.’ That is to 
say: ‘In every birth there are previous elements and in like 
manner in the end or intellectual perfection of human nature other 
antecedents, such as education, are implied, which from other 
points of view are themselves ends.’ 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to a further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yeveors in the rst clause is equivalent to réAos in the 2nd. 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. a) rwés has 
no meaning. 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For dddov réAovs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, amd rivos apyis. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end.’ To this interpretation it may be objected that an’ dpyis is 
taken in a different sense from amd rivos dpyjs and that rov réAovs, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 16. 5. 


Tov xpnopoy. | 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘py répve véay dAoea’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Gdttling has constructed a hexameter adda was, Tpor{ny, 
ddoxas py réuve Babeias, The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of eas ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for »eas) 
and yeas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


dud ras pv apporres wepi thy tev Oxrexaidera érov HAuiay ovfevyryuva, 16, 9g. 
rovs 8 éwra cai rpidxovro, 4 pinpdv. 
The words 4 ysxpdv probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like ysxpot ; or some word such as wAciow may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to 50, and for the men from 3§ to 70 years, the time allowed 


16. 10. 


16. 10. 
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for cohabitation in either would nearly coincide, i.e. 35 and 32 
years. There is therefore no reason for doubting the reading. 

The relative ages to us appear singular. Malthus, On Population 
vol. i. p. 237, remarks that this regulation ‘must of course 
condemn a great number of women to celibacy, as there never can 
be so many men of thirty-seven as there are women of eighteen.’ 
But the real and great disparity is between the total number of 
women after eighteen and the total number of men after thirty- 
five. ; 

Plato in the Republic (v. 460) makes the interval less. He 
assigns twenty to forty as the marriageable age for women: for 
men, from the time ‘when they have passed the greatest speed of 
life ’ (twenty-five ?) to fifty-five. In the Laws (iv. 721) the citizens 
are required to marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five ; 
but in another passage (772 D, E) between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. 

In the History of Animals (Aristotle?) the age proper for 
marriage in men is limited to sixty, or at the utmost seventy; in 
women to forty, or at the utmost fifty. 


érs 8€ 9 Stadoyn Trav réxvwy Tois pev apxouems ~orat THs axpns, €ay 
yiyvyta xara Adyov ebOis 1 yéveats, rois 5€ 78n KaradeAuperns THs HALkias 
mpos rov tay €B8opunxovra érav apOpsr, 

According to this way of reckoning Aristotle seems to consider 
the prime of life to be thirty-five. The father having begun to 
keep house at thirty-five years of age would at seventy give up to 
the son, who might be expected to begin family life over again at 
thirty-five. 

In speaking of the succession of children to their parents 
Aristotle takes account only of the fathers. 


rois 8€ wept THY a@pay xpdvors, ws of sroAAol xpevras KaAes Kai yur, dpicar- 
res xeyavos THY GuvaUAiay moeioOat TaUTHy. 

Sc. dei otras woteiv, taking dei from the previous sentence. The 
better MSS. read 3 xpyoda: after xpsnus, but this is unnecessary, 
and the repetition of xpavrac after xp706a: is unpleasant. 

guvaviiay, ‘cohabitation’ probably from avAy not from avaAds. 
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mai avrous fon. 16. 11. 
i.e. ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 


writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


Sid Se wWAHO0s texvw, cay  rdfis trav @dv Kwodvy, pydey droriberba 16. 15. 
TOY ytyvopevar’ aproras yap oy) THs Texvoroiias Td mAnOos. day BE Tice 
y'yryra mapa ratra auv8vacbévrev, mpivy aicbnow éyyevérOar Kai Conv, 
€prrocioba Bei thy GpuBrwor. 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be 
practised before sense and life have begun.’ 

wprora yap 387....1d wAndos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark. ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. § 5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population ; and ii. 6. § 10, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object: and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 a.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 


Respecting the seven ages, sce infra, note on c. 17.§ 15; and 16.17. 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp. Laws vii. 788-794. 


tec Oat. 17.1. 


Ord 
sc. 8. To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


ras d€ dkardces rey waidev cai adavOpors ovx dpbas arayopevuvew of 17. 6. 
nedvovres dv Tois voposs’ eupdipoves yap mpos abltnow. 
VOL. Il. U 
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This is another misrepresentation of Plato, who only says that 
when children are silent they are pleased, and that they ought to 
have as little pain as possible in early childhood lest they grow up 
morose in character. (‘When anything is brought to the infant 
and he is silent, then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he 
weeps and cries out, then he is not pleased. For tears and cries 
are the inauspicious signs by which children show what they love 
and hate.’ Laws vii. 792 A). Yet the words ¢» rois »dposs 
sufficiently show that Plato is the writer to whom Aristotle is 
referring. 

ras Satdoes, ‘the passions or struggles,’ a neutral word to be 
interpreted by xAav6poi which follows. 


17. 7. eSAoyor ov dwehatvew dré toy axoveparey Kal trav dpaydrwr dveheu- 
Oepiay Kat rnAccovrous dyras. 

A thought enlarged upon by Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. 

Bekker in his rst edition has unnecessarily altered dvedevbepiay, 
the reading of the majority of the MSS., into dvedevOepias. In his 
2nd edition he has substituted dveXevOépwr, which has some MS. 
authority. Neither alteration is necessary; tn\txovrous dvras may 
be taken as an accusative of the remoter object. dmeAatvew has 
been altered by Susemihl into dmodaBeiv, a change which is partly 
grounded on a various reading dmoAavew, and partly on the 
‘absumere’ of the old translator. 

kai tyAccovrous dvras. 1)* ‘Even when they are at this early 
age, i.e. although they are so young, care must be taken about 
what they see and hear; or 2) «at may be emphatic, ‘especially at 
this early age when they cannot take care of themselves.’ 


17.10. empedes pev od» Eorw Trois Gpyovar pnbew pyre dyakpa pyre ypadny elva 
roovrwy mpatewr pipnow, ef py mapa tict Oeois rowiros ols wal roy 
twBacpdy arodi8wow 5 vdpos’ mpds 82 TodTas adinow 6 vopos rovis 
€xovras nAtkiay wA€oy mponxovoay Kai Umép avTay Kal Téxvwy Kal yuvacey 
resadde rovs Beovs. 

ois cai roy twhacpoy anodiioow & véyos. Such as the Phallic 
improvisation at the Dionysiac festival of which Aristophanes 
furnishes an imitation in the Acharnians 263 ff. 

The words mpés 8€ rovras introduce a second exception: ‘in- 
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decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods ;’ pis 
&¢ rovros, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii. 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an absolute necessity 
for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Eleusinian] pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Ocddepos. 17. 13. 
A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 
the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg. 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii. 23. 1400 b. 16, iii. 13. 1414 b. 13. 


of yap rais ¢Bdoudor Svacpourres ras nAckias ws exit TO TOAL A€yovow ov 17. 15. 
mahiis, det 82 rq dcaipeces ris Picews émaxoAovbeiv. 

It is uncertain whether we should read *otd xados or ob xaxds in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand ov «aks is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature ;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, airy [sc. 9 rhs dcavuias 
dxpi | & doriy dy ras mAcioras Herep Tov TouTeY Ties Cipnxaow oi 
perpourres rais éSdopudos thy nAtKiay, Tepi TOY xpovuy TUY Tey TevTN- 
KovTa ¢Tév, 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or 50) :-- 

Mais par dynBos cay fre vymws cpxos odcvrwy 
voas ceBdAc wperow ev err’ treo’ 
U2 
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rous 3’ érépous Gre 3) reAdon Oeds Err’ enavrovs, 
HPns éxpaives onpara yewouems’ 

Ty tpirary Sé yéveoy deEopevey ere yulov 
Aaxvoirat, xporjs dvBos dueBopérns® 

vy O¢ rerdpry nas ris dv €B8opdd: pty’ dproros 
loyuy, vr’ dy8pes onpar’ éxovo’ dperns* 

réunry 8 d&plov, dy8pa yduou pepynpevoy eivas 
cat raiday (nreiv ciconiow yeveny’ 

vy 8 gery mept mavra xaraprueras vdos avdpés, 
avd" épdew EF suas Ey’ amdAapva Gere’ 

érra 8€ vovw cal yAdocay ev éB8oudow pey’ dpioros 
OxT® T° audorépwy réacapa xat B¢x’ érn’ 

17 8 évarn ére pev Suvarat, padraxerepa 3° avrov 
mpos peydAny aperiy yA@ood re xai copin’ | 

ry Sexdry & Gre 87 redXéag Oeds Err’ énavrovs, 
ovK Gy dwpos tay potpay éyot Gavdrov. 

Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in his edition of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. cwpd re xal Svvapis. 


BOOK VIII. 


dei yap pos éxdorny wok tedeoOar. 

Here Susemihl has adopted ra:deveoGas after Aretino’s translation. 
But wodcreverOa: the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,) and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 


citizens.” 


1. 2. 


Gavepov Ere cal riy wadelay piay xai rh» airyy dvayxaiov eivas wdvrev 1, 3, 


Kai raurns THY émipéAetay elvat Koy Kal pi Kar idiay. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xpdriorov per oty 1d yiyrerOat xowny 
éripédevav wai épOny, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation. 


éravecee 8 dy Tig Kat TOUTO Aaxedatpovious’ nai yap tAciorny rovourrat 
orovdly wept Tous maidas Kal Kown rauTny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
rowouroy awodeAcippevor THs Kowwns madeias cai Griocodias eici» Sor’ ovde 
ypdppara parOavovew: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ 


1. 4. 


2. 6. 


2. 6. 
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kai rovro, xai is found in all the MSS., and was the reading of 
Moerbek. There is no difficulty in explaining it: ‘One may 
praise the Lacedaemonians for this also,’ as he has already praised 
their common use of property in ii. 5. § 7. Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 
9. § 13, é» pdvy 8€ ry Aaxedapovioy mddes per cAtywr 6 vopnobérns 
értpeXecay Soxet rerornoOas rpodns re nat émerndevparey. 


yov yap dudioByretras wept ray épywv. 

‘We are agreed about the necessity of a state education, but we 
differ about the subjects of education’ or ‘about the things to be 
done in education;’ cp. infra § 3, ray dAevOépev epyov Kai rey 
avehevOépwy, 


éx 8€ ras dunoday radeias. 
‘The customary education’ or ‘the education which meets us in 
life’ —-without any idea of obstruction. 


rapaxwdns 7 oxeyis. 

‘It is impossible to consider the theory of education apart from 
the prevalent custom; and it would be equally impossible even 
if we could frame a perfect theory to carry it out in practice.’ 


Ta Tepirra, 

Lit. ‘things in excess,’ i.e. not included in the ordinary training 
either for life or virtue, in modern language ‘the higher knowledge.’ 
For the use of the word cp. ii. 6. § 6; Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 4. 


Kpiras Twas. 
Cp. for the use of the word De Anima i. 405 b. 8, mara ra orotyeia 
Kpirny eiAnde rAqv rhs yas, * All these views have found approvers.’ 


xaraBeBAnpevat, 
‘laid down and so established :’ cp. c. 3. §. 11, xaraBeBAnpeva wac- 
devpara, Cp. supra, 7 €urodey wasdeia. 


érraudorepifovery, 
‘are of a double character,’ partly liberal, partly illiberal. 


éore b¢ rerrapa «.7.X. 
povown is here separated from ypdypara, which in Plato’s Re- 
public are included under it. 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraproy gi. 


airy yap apxn mavrev. 3. 2. 
Not dvors but 7 cxoAn, as is shown by the clause which follows, 


iva kul mddw etrapev rept aurns referring to vii. 15. §§ 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic. Eth. x 6. 


Cres. 3. 3. 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
GAws in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.’ In what follows §§ 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But dros is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
rédos, except one (P*), which reads reAevraiey. (Cp. the old trans, 
‘finaliter.’) The reading rédos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. ovsd- 
ye, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


rv €v ry Scaywyy oXoAny. 3. 6. 

Cp. infra § 8, ry» cv 1H cxorn Siaywyyr. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupicd in d&aywyn:’ 2) 
‘the d&ayeyy of leisure.’ It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
d&aywy7. The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. mérepov madeiay 7 radsav 7 Scrywyny. 
evAdyes 2 eis ravra rarrerat cai Gaiverat peréxe. 7 Te yap mada ydpw 
Grvawavoeés cot, thy 8° dvdravow avayxaioy Hdeiay civas (ras yap da rey 
wévew Aimns iarpeia ris dorw) xai thy kaywypy Sporoyoupdves Sei py 
pdvov Exe 7d xaddv GAAG xai thy Hdomy infra c. 5. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with dpdenars (c. 5. § 4. init. xpos daywyyy ov erai ve 
nal dpéynow) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from sada and dedwavors ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation,’ which 
are properly, not ends, but only mcans to renewed exertion (cp. 
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Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 6); and so means to means, whereas dayey) 
and cyoA7 are ends in themselves. The idea of ‘culture,’ im- 
plying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of any further end, 
but for itself, would so far correspond to d&ayey7. 


3.8. fw yap otovra: diaywyyp elvas rev ddevOipwr, dv ravry rérrovew. 
€y raurn, SC. Ty €v TH oXOAR Seayoy7. e 
tarrovow, SC. a’rny Or music. ‘They reckon music in that class of 
intellectual enjoyments which they suppose to be peculiar to freemen.’ 


3.8.  dAX’ oloy pew dors xadreiy dnt Saira Gadreiny. ; 

The line is not found in our Homer. There is no doubt that 

in the original 6aAciny is to be taken with daira; but it is probably 

quoted by Aristotle in reference to the Muse Thalia: and «adel» 

@oXiyy is said in the same way as xad¢ovow doddy in the following 
quotation. 


3.11. 7 yap pouotKh rovro roves 8nAov, 

i.e. ‘the fact that the ancients included music in education 
proves thus much, that they considered it a noble part of 
education’ ;—they would not have included what was purely 
utilitarian. 


4.1. of 3€ Adxwves ravrny pév ody quaproy ri» duapriay, Onpiadeas 8 amepyd- 
(ovras rois révois, os rouro mpds avdpiay padtora cuphépoy. 
‘The Lacedaemonians do not run into the error of spoiling the 
frames of their children, but they spoil their characters.’ 


4.2. «i Te xai mpds Tavryy, ovd€ rovro eLevpicxovetw’ oure yap ev Trois GAXots 
(gas ofr’ ent ray cOvav dpapev thy av8plav dxodovOovcay trois dyptwraras, 
GANG paddov Trois nuepwrepas kat Acovradeo FOeow. 
‘And even if they train with a view to courage they do not 
attain to it; for courage is not to be found in brutal but in mild 
and lionlike natures, whether (the comparison is made) of animals 
or of barbarians.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 375 and Aristotle’s Criticism 
on this passage in the Politics vii. 7. §§ 5-8. 


4.3.  rév nretpwrixay EOvav. 
Not ‘of Epirus,’ which would be wholly disconnected from the 
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Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes,’ 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 5. § 2. 


#4) pds aoxourras, 4.4. 
Said for xpos py doxovwras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics ; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4. 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 ff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, cire ry rots wous yuprdtes rov 
tpdéwov rovroy dueepov, eire rep pévoy my Mpos Gonovvras aoxety. 

ws dnow é dAdyos. 4. 6. 

Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 


A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which 4 8, 
may be applied to the young student of modern times as well as to 
the young Olympic victor. 


xarahapBdvew ray Acciay. 4. 9. 


‘To occupy,’ ‘engage,’ ‘ employ.’ 


ina Sowep dvSdoupov yernra: rois Adyors. 5.1. 
A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 


5. 2-4. 


5. 3. 


5. 3. 
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music=‘ the keynote,’ ‘that what we have to say may be a sort of 
keynote to any future discussion of the subject.’ Cp. Arist. Rhet. 
iii. 14. § 1, 1414 b. 22, xat yap of aiAnral, d rs dy eb Eywow atAnom 
rovro mpoavAngavres cuvnyay rq évdocing, kal dv rois émidererixois Adyos 
dei ora ypadew. 


Aristotle suggests three reasons which might be given for the 
cultivation of music : 

1) madias nal dvanatceas évexa, like sleep, wine, dancing (cp. Nic. 
Eth. x. 6. § 6), amusement and relaxation being the means to 
renewed exertion. 

2) Because of its influence on character. Hence its value in 
education (ma:deia). 

3) mpos Siaywyyy xai dpdvnorw, as an end. 

In c. 7. § 3 he speaks of music as being used for a) sraideia, 
b) xabapors, c) diaywyy; a) corresponds to 2) of c. 5 (mpos ri 
natdetav), c) to 3). 

This leaves 4) xa@apors to correspond to the use of music as a 
relaxation, and would seem to show that Aristotle gave the lower 
meaning to «d@apors (i.e. ‘purgation’ rather than ‘ purification ’). 
Cp. c. 3. § 4, fappaxeias xapw, and c. 7. § 4, domep iarpeias ruxdvras 
cai xabapoews. See note on c. 7. § 3. 


xal Gua waver pepiysvar, os pyoiv Evpiridns. 

Goettling and Bekker (in his second edition), against the au- 
thority of the MSS. of the Politics, have altered dua wave: into 
dvaravet, an unnecessary change, and unsupported by the MSS. of 
Euripides, which cannot be quoted on either side ; for the citation, 
like many others in Aristotle, is inaccurate. The words referred 
to occur in Eur. Bacch. 380 :— 

8s [Bpdpios} rad’ fxe, 
Oraceveww re yopois 
pera r’ avdov yeAaca, 


amomavoai Te pepipuvas. 


rdrrovew avrny. 
Sc. els watduw xat dydravow understood from the words preceding. 


Reading Umve for oivp, gathered from trvov nai wé6éns supra, with 
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Bekker’s 2nd edition, but against the authority of all the MSS. and 
of William de Moerbek. 


GAG py ov8€ Saywyny te waciy dppdrre: nai rais Hrtxiacs amodiddvar 5. 4. 
rais rovavuracs, 

The particle re is not easily explained. It may be suggested 
either that 1) it should be omitted, or 2) should be changed into 
rt OF rois, OF 3) that «ai dpémow should be added after it from 
the corresponding words in § 4, 7 mpés Siaywyny re cupSdddcra 
cai ppdvnow. 


ovderi yap d&rehet mpoonxes TEs. 5. 4. 
A singular and almost verbal fancy. ‘The imperfect is opposed 
to the perfect, and therefore the immature youth is not intended 
for reason and contemplation.’ Yet the meaning of redos is 
obscure, cp. infra §§ 12, 13, éreit 8 ev pév roe rédes ocupBaiver rois 
GrOpwrrors oAtyaxis yiyveo Oat, 


§§ 5-8 are a series of dwopia which take the form of a sup- 5. 5-8. 
pressed dialogue. 1) But a child may learn music with a view to 
a time when he will be grown up; 2) But why should he learn 
himself? 3) He will not appreciate unless he does; 4) Then 
why should he not learn cookery? 5) And how will his morals be 
improved by playing himself rather than by hearing others 
perform? Yet infra c. 6 these cobwebs are dashed aside; and it 
is acknowledged that the truer and deeper effect of music can 
only be produced on the mind by actual practice. 


Gowep of Adxwres’ dxeivos yap ov parbavorres Gpws Suvayra: xpive 6, 7. 
opbes, os hai, ra ypnora nai Ta pH) YpNOTa Ter pear. 

Cp. what Plato says of the ‘timocratic man,’ in Rep. viii. 
548 E, avdadécrepdy re dei avrdv, Ry 8 eye, civas xat twoapovcdrepom, 
Grspoucor Se" xai dernnoow piv, pyropixdy 8° ovvayes. 

ov yap 6 Zeis avros gba: nai asBapife rois wocjrais, G\Aa nai Bavavoous 6. 8. 
xadovupey rovs rovovrous. 

In II. i. 603 it is Apollo, not Zeus, who plays to the assembly of 
the gods. 


dxes yap ious qdovge rua cai ve rédos, GAN’ ov rye ryxouver’ (yreveres 5. 1 3. 
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8¢ radrny, AapBdvovow os tavrnv exeivyy, dua rd rp TEE trav mpdfewy 
exer Spolopd rt. 

There is a finality about pleasure, which leads to a confusion 
with happiness. Like the greater end of life it comes after toil ; 
it is sensible to the eye or feeling; it is the anticipation of we 
know not what: no account can be given of it. ravryy, sc. od rh» 
tuxovear, ‘the higher pleasure ;’ éxeivn», ‘the lower pleasure.’ 


5.14. 36 fy pev ody airiay x.t.X. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 13. § 6, ddd’ drei obx 7 airy obre Guors off Ekis 5 
dpiorn oot’ éoriw obre Soxet, od ndoviy Staxovor thy airny mdvres, ndovny 
pévros wavres. “Iows 8¢ wai Sicaxovow ody fy otovrat ovd’ hy dv aier, 
GAAd THY airny’ mavra yap hice eyes re Oetov’ GAN’ eiAnhace THY Tov 
Gydparos KAnpovopiay ai cwparixal 78ovai dia rd TACtoTaKis Te mapafaddew 
els auras kai mdvras peréxew atrav® da 1d pdvas ody yropipous eivat 


? 
ravras pdvas otovras eivas, 


6.14. ov dca ravrny pdvny, 
SC. (nrovaw. 


6.17. re 8 axpowpevor roy pipnoeay yiyvovrat mavres cupmabeis, cat yopis 
Tay pvOpay Kat ray peA@y avraov. 
i.e. ‘any imitation, whether accompanied by rhythm or song or 
not, creates sympathetic feeling.’ 


5.18. mapa ras dAnbwas dices. 
‘Near to or not far removed from their true natures.’ 


5.20. cupBeBnxe 8€ raw aicOnray ev pev trois GAs pndey irdpyew dpolopa 
Tois HOeaty, olov €v rots dirrois Kai Trois yevorois, GAN’ éy rois dparois npépa’ 
oxXNpara ydp dort ToLauTa, GAN’ éwi pixpdv, xai mavres Tis Towaurys alcby- 
CEWS KOLYMYOUTEY, 

‘As to the senses [other than the sense of hearing], objects of 
sight alone furnish representations of ethical character ; (for figures 
are 1) objects of sight, or 2*) are of an ethical character) ; but to a 
certain extent only, and this intellectual element (though feeble) is 
common to all.’ 

The obscurity of the passage has led to the insertion of ov 
before madvres: but the construction is then abrupt and the meaning 
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thus obtained, ‘all do not participate in the sense of figure,’ would 
be a strange statement. 


érs 8 ov fore ravra dpowpata ray nOav, GAXa onpeia paddop. 5. 20. 
‘Yet such figures and colours (which have been previously called 
representations) are not really representations but more truly signs 
and indications.’ 


ov pny GAX’ dcoy Biaheper ai mepi tHy rovrwy Oewpiay, det py ra 6. 21. 
Tavcwvos Oewpeiv rovs veous, GANG ra TloAvyvérou «dv ef ris GAdos rev 
ypadiwr fh ray dyakparonaay coriv nlexéds. 

Cp. Poetics 2. 1448 a. 5, Uudvywros pév yap xpeirrovs, Havcwy 8é 


xeipous, Acovurios 8€ Gpoious cixafer, 


ev 8€ Trois peAcow avrois. 5. 21. 
‘But though hardly discernible in painting we have the very 
expression of the feeling in music.’ 


cat rois puOpois elvat. 5. 25. 
Bekker in his 2nd edition has inserted mpdés ry» Wixny before 
eva. Cp. a reading which is confirmed by one MS. of the old 
translator, ‘cognatio ad animam.’ Aretino’s translation suggests 
nuiv, but the same sensc can be got out of the Greek as it stands, 
npiv (OF mpes THY Wuyny) being supplied from ry giow pv ryAcavryy 
Or of »¢os in the previous sentence. 
For the doctrine that the soul is a harmony, cp. Plat. Phaedo 
86, 92-95; Timaeus 35. 36. 


awepya{eoOa To AcyGen, 6. 6. 


SC. rd woeety Bavavoors. 


mpos per Tas xpnoes Hdn, mpos b¢ ras pabnoes VoTepor, 6. 6. 
Though there is no variation in the MSS., or in the old trans- 
lator, there seems to be a corruption in this passage. Susemihl 
transposes xpoas and pabnons. Goettling omits both. If retained 
in their present order, they must be translated as in the text, and 
may be supposed to mean that practice precedes theory. In the 
Republic practical life precedes philosophical leisure, and at the 
end of the Ethics (x. 9. § 20) Aristotle says that the sophist 


6. 7. 


6. 10. 


6. 12. 
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having no experience of politics cannot teach them (cp. Plat. 
Tim. rg D). 

But a fatal objection to this way of interpreting the passage is 
the word pdénois, which elsewhere in this chapter, and even in the 
next sentence, means ‘early education,’ not ‘ mature philosophical 
speculation.’ 


Compare Plat. Rep. ii. 411. In the Laws vii. 810 he limits 
the time allowed for the study of music to three years. 


Te Adyq. 

‘Speech,’ as in bk. i. 2. § ro. 

The singular outburst of intellectual life at Athens, which we 
may well believe to have arisen after the Persian War, belongs 
to a period of Greek history known to us only from the very 
short summary of Athenian history contained in a few pages 
of Thucydides. It was the age of Pindar and Simonides and 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus, of Heraclitus and Parmenides, of 
Protagoras and Gorgias. 


"Exavridy. 
A very ancient comic poet who flourished in the gencration 
before Aristophanes. 


énei 8¢ ray re opydvey x.T.A. 

This, like many other sentences beginning with em, is an 
anacoluthon, of which the real apodosis is to be found in the 
words ddzep od sav édevOépwov xpivoper elvas ray épyaciay GANG byti- 
xwreépay. 

i} tpiroy dei ria Erepov. 

Three alternatives are given: 1) Shall we use all the harmonies 
and rhythms in education? 2) Shall we make the same dis- 
tinctions about them in education which ‘are made in other uses 
of them? Or 3) Shall we make some other distinction? 

rpirow 3 has been suspected. piro» is certainly not symmetrical 
because it introduces not a third case but a subdivision of the 
second case. Yet other divisions in Aristotle are unsymmetrical 
(cp. supra c. 3. § 1 and vii. 11. §§ 1-4). 
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POPUK@S. 7.2. 
‘ After the manner of a law,’ i.e. év rump explained by the words 


which follow. 


ra pev nOcxad rd 8¢ spaxrixa ta 8 évOovciacrixa riOevres. 4:3: 
These distinctions are but feebly represented by modern styles ; 

the first is in some degree analogous to sacred music, the second 

to military music, and the third to the music of the dance. 


pos GdXo pépos, 
SC. Tis Wux7s OF *ray peday. 7:3: 


ri 8¢ A€yoper ry Kdbapow, viv pey dwrds, mddw 8 ey rois epi 7, 3. 
WONTiKHs Epovpey caherrepoy. 

This promise is very imperfectly fulfilled in the short allusion to 
xaBapois in Poet. c. 6. 


&d rais pév rocavrass dppovias Kai ruis rowovras peAcor Oereuy rovs THY 7. 6. 
Gearpixny povouny peraxep{opevous aywmoras, 

‘Therefore it is for such harmonies and for such melodies that 
we must establish the competitions of musical performers,’ i.e. we 
must leave such strains of art to regular performers. 


Wapaxeypwopeva. 7.7- 
mapaxpoous are explained to mean ‘ deviations from the received 
scale in music.’ 


6 8 ev ry wodereig Lwxparns ob xaos thy Gpvyioti pdrqy xaradeire: 7, Q. 
pera tHs Swproti, cai ravra amodonipacas Tey Upyuywy Tov avAdy. 
This criticism of Plato appears to be just. 


rai Swre didfevos ¢yxeipnoas ev ty Sepioti wajoas &OvpapSor rovs 7. 11. 
The emendation Migous (adopted by Bekker in his 2nd edition) 
is unnecessary. The words may also mean ‘to compose a dithy- 
ramb called the “Fables.”’ Whether fables could be written in 
a dithyrambic form or not, the difficulty which Philoxenus ex- 
perienced was of another kind: what he found hopeless was the 


7.15. 
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attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 
Dorian music. 


d7Aov Gre rovrous Spous rpeis 

is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on 
the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES. I. 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. E., emendation of, 179. 
Abydos, revolution at, 202, 204. 
Acarnania, village communities in, 


Accusative, the remote, 32; of 
measure, 246 :—accusativus pen- 
dens, 205. 

Aetolia, village communities in, 5. 

Agathias, Epigram of, quoted, 8. 

Age for marriage in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 288. 

Agis II, King of Sparta, 95. 

Alcaeus, quoted (Fr. 50), 88. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
quoted (539 b. 12), 45. 

Alexander the Great, 95, 169. 

Alfred the Great, all old English 
institutions popularly attributed 
to, 78. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, 38. 

Amateur, the, and the artist, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Ambracia, foundation of, 197. 

Amphipolis, revolutions at, 193. 

Amyntas the Little (probably 
Amyntas II), 217. 

Anacoluthon, 13, 39, 119, 125, 130, 
143, 302. 

: aia Posterior,’ quoted (71 a. 
1), 1. 

Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 

‘Anima, De,’ quoted (405 b. 8), 
294; (412 b. 25), 214. 

Antecedent, the vague, 2, 3, 4, 25, 
32, 33, 49, 50, 66, 70, 83, 108, 112, 
121, 152, 157, 159, 160, 203, 206, 
211, 213, 237, 247, 256, 258, 259, 
270; the inexact, common in 
Aristotle, 26. 

Antithesis, the, of Adyos and épyos, 
in Aristotle's philosophy, 15. 

Aphytis, 242. 

Apodosis of a sentence, omitted, 
36, $3, 125, 132. 
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126 ; 


Apollodorus, cited, 135. 
Arcadia, 44; village communities 


in, 5. . 
Archelaus, King of Macedonia, 
8 


218. 

Archidamus III, King of Sparta, 
saying of, quoted, 275. 

Areopagus, the Council of, said b 
Anisstotle (according to Plutarch) 
to have paid the sailors before 
the battle of Salamis, 196 

Aretino, Latin translation of, cited, 
160, 266, 282, 293, 301. 

Argos, admission of Perioeci to 
citizenship at, 79; the change 
of government after the first 
battle of Mantinea, 197; tyranny 
of Pheidon, 215. 

Aristides, ostracism of, 137; said 
to have extended the right of 
voting to the fourth class, after 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aristophanes, quoted, Knights 
(347), 109; (372 and Schol. ad 
loc.), 73; (923), 244: Clouds 
(1286), 33 :— Thesmoph. (846), 33. 

Aristotle: begins his works with a 
general statement, 1; proceeds 
by the historical as well as by 
the analytical method, 4; his 
style praised by Cicero, 251 ; in- 
consistent in his use of language, 
7, 10; sometimes states contra- 
dictory propositions without re- 
conciling them, 22, 127; gavea 
new sense to old words, 11; 
often uses pleonastic expressions, 
25, 105; fond of geographical 
digressions, 90, 271; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, §5, 272: overmastered by 
his own logical distinctions, 107, 
184; peculiarities in his use of 
quotations, 115, 120, 1§9; was 
ignorant of ctymology, 123; often 
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reaches common sense conclu- 
sions through casuistical dis- 
cussions, 124 :—presupposes a 
material upon which the legis- 
lator works, 9; makes psychology 
the basis of politics, 16; has no 
idea of a nation in the higher 
sense, 44; thought that there 
could not be a permanent di- 
vision between rulers and ruled, 
45 ; recognised the attractiveness 
of socialistic schemes, 53; as- 
cribed social evils rather to 
human nature than to faulty in- 
stitutions, 53; had not so wide 
a conception of the state as 
Plato, 59; believed that even 
the best state must be limited by 
certain conditions, 60; his con- 
clusion as to the identity of the 
state, 112; wavers between two 
views of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113; his doctrine of 
‘collective wisdom,’ 129, 130, 131, 
142; his succession of states, 
142; accepts democracy only as 
a necessity, 143; his views re- 
specting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man, 147; 
understood the connexion be- 
tween the judicial and political 
institutions of a country, 182 ; 
weakness of his political philo- 
sophy, 240 :—inconsistent In his 
statements respecting the origin 
of monarchy, 6, 139, 215 :—en- 
tertained a prejudice against 
money, 30; was perplexed be- 
tween its usefulness and its 
uselessness, 1b.; did not ob- 
serve the advantages of usury, 
34; attempts to make a differ- 
ence in kind between the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate use of ex- 
change, 31 :—wishes to discrim- 
inate between the artisan and 
the household slave, 14; thought 
slavery just, when based on the 
natural superiority of the master, 
19, 20 :—attributed sex to plants, 
4; believed that insects were 
vermiparous, 25 :—recognises a 
common principle in organic and 
inorganic nature, 15; supposes 
throughout nature that the lower 
exists for the higher, 26, 33; 
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infers the existence of a superior 
and inferior in nature from the 
analogy of the soul, 38 :—divides 

uantity into continuous and 

iscrete, 15:—his feeling to- 
wards Plato one of respect, 60; 
his criticisms of Plato generally 
inaccurate, 42, 55, 56, 65, 156, 
265, 290; argues (against Plato) 
that political and domestic rule 
differ in kind, 2; that there can- 
not be a common idea of virtue, 
39 ; that slaves may be conversed 
with, 40; supposes that crimes 
will be more frequent in Plato’s 
ca wage because relationships 
will be unknown, 49, 51; that 
incestuous loves would be per- 
mitted, 49; that chastity would 
be destroyed by communism, 53; 
that danger will arise because 
the rulers are always the same, 
57; that there could be no in- 
dividual happiness in Plato’s 
Republic, 58; that the state of 
the ‘Laws’ would be imprac- 
ticable, owing to the number of 
the citizens, 60 ; that it wouldbe 
impossible to manage the two 
households, 63; complains that 
Plato has not defined the position 
of the lower classes, 58; that he 
has neglected the question of 
foreign policy, 60; that he has 
not provided against over-popu- 
lation, 62; thinks that in the 
‘Laws’ more space is given to 
laws than to the constitution, 
59 :—feebleness of his criticisms 
on the Spartan constitution, 87 ; 
appears to assume that Lycurgus 
was the author of all the Spartan 
institutions, 78, 81; seems to 
have supposed that Lycurgus 
lived after the Messenian Wars, 
81; censures the Spartan law- 
giver for encouraging ambition 
and avarice in his citizens, 86, 
88; regards the Spartan legis- 
lation as pre-Dorian and bor- 
rowed from Minos, 89 :—agrees 
with Ephorus in his account of 
the Cretan constitution, 9o0:— 
superficial in his criticisms on 
Carthage, 95:—believed that 
Solon was the creator of the 


INDEX 1. 


Athenian Democracy, 101, 169; 
classes Pericles among the dem- 
agogues, 101 :—was impressed by 
the antiquity and sameness of 
Egyptian institutions, 272. 

Arrhibaeus, King of the Lynces- 
tians, 218. 

Artapanes, conspiracy of, 220. 

Artifices, political, 171. 

Artisan, the, and the household 
slave, not clearly discriminated 
by Aristotle, 14; the contrast 
drawn by him between them, 40. 

Artist, the, and the amateur, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Athens, law at, providing for the 
maintenance of the children of 
citizens who had fallen in battle, 
75; the outburst of intellectual 
life after the Persian War, 302 ; 
the payment of the dicasteries, 
70 ; the democracy (in Aristotle’s 
opinion) first created by Solon, 
101 ; part played by the sailors 
in establishing the democracy, 


194. 
Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 69. 


B. 


Bekker, 22, 61, 62, 65, 120, 121, 136, 
139, 144, 146, 147, 153, 164, 180, 
183, 186, 187, 222, 224, 234, 246, 
249, 253, 254, 255, 259, 261, 263, 
269, 278, 280, 286, 298, 299. 

Bentham, how far uct in his 
condemnation of Usury Laws, 


34. 

Bernays, 10, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 31, 38, 39, 43) 51, 54, 56, 60, 
69, 76, 77, 87, 89, 93, 95, 108, 114, 
117, 123, 132, 135. 136, 137, 138, 
146, 251. 

Bojesen, 69. 

Broughton, 264. 

ape a quoted, 9, 124, 125, 126, 
2 


76. 
Butler, quoted, 26. 
Bywater, Mr., conjecture of, 138. 


C. 


Camerarius, 37, 108. 

Carthage, superficial character of 
Aristotle's criticisms upon, 95; 
inconsistencies in his state- 
ments, 232; meaning of his re- 
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mark that offices were sold there, 
99; the Carthaginian institutions 
not really like the Spartan, 95; 
nature of the Carthaginian mag- 
istracies, 97. 

Cavalry, the use of, among the 
Greeks, 172. 

Chalcis, war between, and Eretria, 


204. 

Chares, the Athenian general, 203. 

Charicles, part played by, among 
the Thirty at Athens, 202. 

Charilaus, King of Sparta, 232. 

Charondas, the legislationof, 102; the 
fragments of his laws in Stobaeus 
and Diodorus, not genuine, 103. 

Chios, revolution at, 205. 

Cicero, praises the style of Aristotle, 
251 :—quoted, De Off. (i. 17), 6; 
De Rep. (i. 34), 1243 (ii. 23), 63; 
Tusc. Disp. (i. 14), 16. 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, 206. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian, 109, 136, 
243. 

— tyrant of Sicyon, 209. 

Cleopatra, widow of Perdiccas II, 

8 


218. 

Codrus, King of Athens, 216. 

‘Coelo, De,’ quoted (295 a. 30), 20. 

Collective wisdom, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of, 129, 130, 131, 142. 

Colonization, has saved England 
from revolution, 99. 

Common meals, the, (at Sparta) 
originally a military institution, 
88; (in Italy) not mentioned by 
any ancient writer except Aris- 
totle, 271. 

Communistic usages, (ancient), often 
survive among the lower classes, 

Communities, religious, frequency 
of quarrels among, 54. 

— Village, survival of, in Hellas, 5. 
Construction, unsymmetrical, 126. 
Coraes, 37, 70, 255, 264, 280. 
Corruption at Carthage, 99. 

Cosmi, the, (in Crete), criticisms 
of Aristotle upon, 91, 93; tenure 
of their office, 93. 

Cotys, King of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, 219. 

Crete, §5; why free from slave insur- 
rections, 79:—Cretan common 
tables, The, description of, in 
Dosiades, 91:—Cretan_ institu- 
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tions, Aristotle’s account of, agrees 
with that of Ephorus, go. 

Ctesias. always mentioned by Aris- 
totle in terms of distrust, 220. 

Cyclopes, the, 6. ; 

Cypselidae, the, duration of their 
power, 230. 

Cypselus, said (in the Oeconomics) 
to have taken the whole wealth 
of his subjects by taxation, 225. 

Cyrene, 243. 

Cyrus, Aristotle’s account of, dif- 
ferent from that of Herodotus, 
221. 


D. 


Daphnaeus, of Syracuse, 199. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, 220. 

Dative of the instrument, 10, 136, 
209; of the manner, 167; of 
reference, 281 :—after ray avrny, 
158; after deriv, 237; after 
Umepreiver, 238. 

Delphi, revolution at, 195. 

Delphian Knife, 4. 

Democracy, only accepted by Aris- 
totle as a necessity, 143; is not 
(as Aristotle supposed) free from 
the danger of dissension, 187. 

Demosthenes, quoted, (383. 4), 131 $ 
(489. 20), 85; relates (460) that 
the city repaid money borrowed 
by the Thirty, 110. 

Derdas, prince of Elimeia, 217. 

Dialogue, suppressed, instances of, 
in the Politics, 127, 141. 

Diodorus Siculus, ignorant of Italian 
geography, 190, 

Diogenes Laertius, quoted, (v. 1, 
§ 1), 73. 

Dion, 221, 222, 223; said by Plu- 
tarch to have been made a Spar- 
tan citizen, 84. 

Dionysius the Elder, stories of the 
excessive taxation imposed by 
him on his subjects, 225; de- 
scription of his character by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 228; duration of 
his power, 231. 

Dionysius the Younger, 209, 222, 
223; description of his character 
in the Aristotelian ‘ Polities,’ 228 ; 
duration of his power, 231. 

Dionysius (of Halicarnassus), men- 
tions the great reputation of Theo- 
dectes as a rhetorician, 21. 
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Diophantus, 70. - 

Dislocations in the Politics, 36. 

Dittographies, the so-called, in the 
Politics, 132. 

Dosiades, quoted, 89, 9I. 
Doxander, of Mitylene, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, 195. 
Draco, proverbial for the severity 

of his legislation, 104. 


E. 


Ecphantides, 302. 

Egypt, effect produced by the an- 
tiquity and sameness of, on the 
Greek mind, 272. 

Election, double, futility of, 66. 

Elis, election of the Senate at, 203. 

English constitution, the, the 
growth of accident, 64. 

Epaminondas, united the Arcadian 
villages to form the city of Mega- 
lopolis, §, 44; his invasion of 
S 80. 

Ephoralty, the, the institution of, 
attributed by Aristotle both to 
Lycurgus and to Theopompus, 
78, 224:—Ephors, the; mode 
of their election unknown, 85. 

Ephorus, agrees with Aristotle in 
his account of the Cretan consti- 
tution, 90; states that Zaleucus 
fixed by law the penalties for 
crimes, 102. 

Epidamnus, revolution at, 185. 

Epitadeus, said to have been the 
author of the law at Sparta 
allowing the alienation of pro- 
perty, 82, 83. 

Eretria, war between, and Chalcis, 


204. 

Ethics, the Eudemian, quoted (ii. 
II. § 2), 278 ; (vii. 9. § 4), 37 :— 
the Nicomachean, quoted (1. I. 
§1), 15 (6. §1), 60; (6. §2), 
107, 184; (6. § 10), 46; (7. 

21), 158; (8. § 2), eras 

10), 229; (5. : 14), 1143 ( 

14), 28; (7. §§ 2, 3, 8, 11), 
12; (ib. § 8), 165; (ib. : 


118; (13. § 1), 10; (ib. § 8), 
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138 :—(vii. 6 § 7), ri NG 
6), 300; ( 8), 
254: eke I. ne 6. so 3) 


294; (ib. § 14), 293 
Ethiopians, 154. 

Eubulus, tyrant of Atarneus, 69. 
Euripides; story of his having 
Decamnichus scourged, 219 
quotations showing a sophistic 
or humanistic feeling, 12 ; cited, 
(Aeol. fr. 16), 1153 Andr. 595), 
80; (Bacch. 3 Bo), 298 ; (Suppl. 
238), 168; Medea, scholia on 

(L, 613), 165. 
Europe, extent of, according to 
Aristotle’s conception, 264. 
oe tyrant of Salamis in 


s, 218. 
pe Licked Aristotle’s two kinds of, 


31. 
F. 


Fallacy, the, of cvrOeots and dai- 
pears, 46, 
G. 


‘Generatione Animalium, De,’ 
quoted (732, b. 10), 25; (743, b. 
24), 53- 

Genitive, the partitive, 120, 122, 
Sg 186, 252; the epexegetic, 

; of respect, 245; of value, 
‘oz after «pivew, 160. 

Giphanius, 230. 

Goethe, : ere 10, 129. 

Goods, the threefold *sivision of, 
not peculiar to Aristotle, 252. 

Gorgias of Leontini, 39, 108. 

Gottling, 4, 26, 201, 230, 271, 287, 


298,301. . 
Greeks, the, limited the divine by 
the human, 7. 
Grote, 67, 82, 84, 101, 109, 190, 229. 


H. 


Hallam, 228. 
Hanno, conspiracy of, 206. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
Repeal of, 227. 
omé (the battle of), meaning 
et the word, 191. 


3°9 


Heliaea, the, at Epidamnus, 186. 

Hellas, 51; village communities in, 
5; a federation of, why impos- 
sible, 264. 

Hendiadys, 25. 

Heraclea (in Pontus), 263; revolu- 
tions at, 198 :—(? in Trachis), 204. 

Heracleides, one of the assassins 
of Cotys, 219. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 232, 242. 

Hermae, the mutilation of the, 77. ° 

Hermeas, the friend of Aristotle, 69. 

Herodotus, asserts that Tisamenes 
and Hegias were the only for- 
eigners to whom rights of citizen- 
is at Sparta were granted, 82; 

ond of geographical digres- 

sions, 90; censured by Aristotle 
in the Historia Animalium, 221 : 
—quoted, (i. 191), 111; (ib. 196), 
67; (ii. 172), 383 (iii. 74), 433 
(iv. 180), 48; (v- 49), 138; (vi. 
57) 83; (vii. 16), 435 (ib. 50), 
77; (ix. 2), 265; (ib. 122), 264. 

Hesychius, 4, 274. 

Heyne, C. G., 271. 

Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 230. 

H ee (the philosopher), quoted, 


127. 

Hildenbrand, 259. 

Hipparinus, the father of Dion, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 67, 70- 
74; possessed great legislative 
Ingenuity, 75; not really the first 
proposer of the law that the 
children of citizens slain in battle 
should be brought up at the 
public expense, 75 :—the Frag- 
ments of, not genuine, 69; trans- 
lated, 71-73. 

‘Historia Animalium,’ quoted (489, 
b. 8), 33. 

Homer, quoted (II. xiii. 359), 18; 
(Odyssey, i. 365), 513 (Hymn 
to Apollo, 250), 264 :—quotations 
sb not found in our Text, 138, 
2 

Humanistic or Sophistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

Hybrias the Cretan, the Scolium of, 


79. 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 137. 


I. 
Inconsistencies in the Politics, 63, 
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78, 90, 95, 101, 166, 169, 224, 232, 
256, 260. 

Inscription found in Crete, 214. 

Inventions, the, of arts and laws, 
supposed by Plato and Aristotle 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272. 

Iphiades, 204. 

Isocrates, the teacher of Theo- 
dectes, 21; quoted (Panath. 
276), 293. 

taly, 270. 

J. 

Jason of Pherae, sayings ascribed 
to, 115. 

Judicial and political institutions, 
connexion between, 181. 

Justin, 206 ; quoted (xix. 2), 98. 


K. 


Knife, The Delphian, 4. 
Knights, the, in the Athenian con- 
stitution, 102. 


Ls 


Lacedaemon ; unwillingness of the 
_Lacedaemonians to conform to 
circumstances, 64; the rapid de- 
cline in their numbers, 83, 84; 
theirimmorality, 84; theiravarice, 
88; said by ancient writers to 
have been without education, 293; 
had an element of communism in 
their customs, 52, §5; all their 
institutions popularly ascribed to 
Lycurgus, 78; (according to 
Herodotus) rarely conferred citi- 
zenship on foreigners, 83; the 
double kingship, 87; the quarrels 
of the kings, ib.; the common 
meals originally a military insti- 
tution, 88. 
Laconia, village communities in, 5. 
Lambinus, 236, 246, 249, 268, 272, 
274. 
Lassalle, 40. 
Latin Version, the old, see William 
of Moerbeke. 
Laveleye, E., quoted, 26. 
Law, importance of unwritten, in 
ancient times, 145. 
Leonides of Tarentum, epigram of, 
quoted, 109. 
Leuctra, battle of, 83, 275, 283. 
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Livy, quoted (xxxiti. 46), 98. _ 
Locri, (in Italy), seized by Diony- 
sius the younger, 209. 

Logic, Aristotle greatly influenced 
by, 107, 184. ; 

Lucian, quoted (Pro Lapsu inter 
Salut. § 7), 226. 

Lycophron, 126. 

Lycurgus, 67, 77, 78, 81, 82, 87; 
(according to Aristotle and Eph- 
orus,) copied the legislation of 
Minos, 89, 90 ; supposed by Aris- 
totle to have gone to Crete before 
he gave laws to Sparta, 88 ; said 
(by Ephorus) to have been con- 
tempo with Homer, 102; 
Aristotle’s statement that he be- 
longed to the middle class, 168. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, 201. 

er gue 88; conspiracy of, 185, 


M. 


Machiavelli, quoted, 227, 229. 

Magistracies, the, of 5, 100, and 104 
at Carthage, 97. 

Magistrates, the, of Lacedaemon 
and Carthage, how distinguished, 


107. 

‘Magna Moralia,’? quoted (1179 b. 
39), 10. 

Malthus, quoted, 62, 288. 

Manin, Daniel, a saying of, quoted, 


Mantinea, the first battle of, 197 ; 
the second, 82, 275, 283 ; repre- 
sentative government at, 239; 
why said to have been under a 
democracy, 240. 

Manuscripts of the Politics, cited, 
5, 8, 13, 26, 29, 37, 42, 51, 61, 62, 
65, 69, 96, 100, 105, 120, 121, 124, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 146, 
148, 149, 159, 164, 167, 180, 186, 
187, 188, 204, 211, 214, 220, 223, 
224, 230, 235, 236, 237, 245, 246, 
263, 265, 268, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
276, 278, 280, 282, 287, 288, 290, 
291, 293, 294, 295, 298, 299, 301. 

Massalia, 202. 

Mazzini, a saying of, quoted, 61. 

Megalopolis, foundation of, 5, 44. 

Megara, revolutions at, 178, 189, 
199. 
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Merit, importance of opening a 
career to, 119. 

Metaphysics, quoted, (980 a. 22), 1; 
(991a. 22), §8; (995a. 3), 78; 
(1004 a. 5), 115; (1020 b. 3), 183 ; 
(1038 a. 35), 141; (1072b. 26), 
254; (1074 b. 1), 260; (ib. 8), 55. 

‘ Meteorologica,’ quoted (346 a. 10), 


43. 
Method, both the historical and the 
analytical, employed by Aristotle, 


4. 

Midas, the story of, 30. 

Mill, quoted, 25, 28, 66, 100, 212. 

Minos, the laws of, 89. 

Mithridates, 221. 

Mnason, the Phocian, said by 
Timaeus to have been a friend 
of Aristotle, 196. 

Moerbeke, William of, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Monarchy, Aristotle’s different 
theories respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215:—the ‘barbarian ;’ 
Aristotle’s account of, inconsis- 
tent, 166. 

Money, Aristotle’s account of, 30. 

Miiller, O., quoted, 62, 186, 245. 

Muretus, 61. 

Musonius, fragment of, quoted, 289. 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 


N. 


Nature, can design be attributed 
to? 26. 

Nicocles, (according to Diodorus) 
the name of the eunuch who 
assassinated Evagoras, 218. 


O. 
Oaths of hostility, taken by states, 


254. 
Oenophyta, battle of, 189. 
Oligarchies, the, of Greece worse 

than the democracies, 171. 
Oncken, 12, 92. 

Oreus, the later name of Hestiaea, 

192. 

Organization, importance of, 297. 
Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 
Ostracism, 136. 

Ovid, 30. 

Oxylus, the law of, 242. 
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P. 


Parrhon, one of the assassins of 
Cotys, 219. 

Parthenii, story of the, 205. 

‘Partibus Animalium, De,’ quoted 
(687 a. 21), 13. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, saying 
attributed to, 226. 

cleo rasta called by Aristotle‘ King,’ 
185. 

— the assassin of Philip, 218. 

Peisistratus, acquisition of the ty- 
ranny by, 199 ; said to have been 
summoned before the Areopagus, 
229 :—Peisistratidae, the, duration 
of their power, 230. 

Penthelidae, the, of Mitylene, 219. 

Penthilus, 219. 

Periander of Corinth and Periander 
of Ambracia, 197. 

— of Ambracia, assassination of, 
217. 

Pericles, improvements made by, 
at Athens (B.C. 444), 74; classed 
by Aristotle among the dema- 
gogues, IOI. 

Perioeci, the, (of Crete) meaning of 
the term, 79; why said by Aris- 
totle to have retained the laws of 
Minos, 89. 

Perizonius, 120. 

Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus, the 
Phocian leader, 94. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
215. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 67. 

Pheidon the Corinthian, 62. 

— King or tyrant of Argos, 62, 
215. 

Philemon, quotations from, 12. 

Philip, King of Macedonia, 217. 

Philoxenus, 303. 

Photius, 102. 

Phreattys, the court of, 180. 

Phrynichus, played by, among 
the Four Hundred, 202. 

Piraeus, why more democratic than 
Athens, 194; laid out by Hippo- 
damus, 73. 

Plants, sex attributed to, by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Plato, attributed sex to plants, 4; 
made psychology the basis of 
politics, 16; thought that the 
division between ruler and ruled 
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should be permanent, 45 ; aimed 
(in the Republic) at an almost 
impossible strictness in the re- 
lation of the sexes, §3 ; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55; did not consider the 
question of slavery, 59; had a 
wider conception of the state than 
Aristotle, 59:—the Republic in- 
adequately summarised by Aris- 
totle, ib. :—criticised by Aristotle, 
2, 39, 40, 47, 48, 50, 51, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 103, 156, 
265, 270, 290, (see Aristotle) :— 
quoted, Alcibiades I, 131 E, 50 :— 
Gorgias, 515, 516, 101 :— Hip- 
pias (The Lesser), 368A, 73:— 
Laws i. 634 D, 78: 11. 657, 272: 
iii. 677 foll., 55; 680, 6; 691, 87; 
692, 85: iv. 712, 64: v. 731E, 
53; 738 D, 261 ; 747 D, 264: vi. 767 
A, 105 ; ib. C, 74; 776 C, 78 ; 777, 
413; 778D, 275; 780, > Vill. 
845 A, 53: xii. 951, 162 :—Meno, 
73) 39; 95 E, §0:—Phaedo, 63 D, 
243 :—Phaedrus, 250 D, 18 :— 
Politicus, 259A, 131; ib.C, 2 ; 263 
D, 26; 278D,15; 301 E, 122 :— 
Republic, i. 349, 350, 28; 11. 370 C, 
78; 371 B, 29; 374,453 375E, 
265 ; 378, 291: iv. 423 A, 47 ; Ib. 
E, 214; 435, 264: v. 463 E, 
47; 469 B, 21: vi. 495 A, B, 11: 
vill. §44 D, 100; 548 E, 299; 
§56D, 214: x. 601 D,E, 118; 
607 C, 138:—Sophist, 222 C, 
26:—Symposium, 191 D, 165 ; 193 
A, 44:—Theaetetus, 154 A, 77; 
174 A, 37 3 182 A, 11 :—Timaeus, 
19 B, 55; 24 C, 264. 

Pleonastic expressions and repe- 
titions, 25, 105, 138, 160, 163, 211, 
235, 238, 253, 268, 278. 

Plot, the Popish, 77. 

Plutarch, quoted (Agesilaus, 31), 82; 
(Agis, 5),83; (Cleomenes,10), 168; 
(Dio, 7), 84; (Lycurgus, 3), 169 ; 
(ib. 26), 86; (Solon, 20), 167: 
(Apophth. Lac. 215 D), 118 ; (ib. 
219 A), 275. 

Poetics, The, quoted (1448 a. 5), 
301; (1451 a. 3), 261; (1454 b. 
10), 170. 

Political and judicial institutions, 

- connexion between, 181, 
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Political discoveries, danger of re- 
warding, 77. 

Politics, The, written not earlier 
than 336 B.C., 218, 222; probably 
unfinished, 260, 304; dislocations, 
36; unfulfilled promises, 41, 63, 
66, 93, 181, 272, 303; genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of II, c. 12, 
103 ; the references to other works 
of Aristotle, possibly interpola- 
tions, 45; passages remarkable 
for smoothness and regularity, 54 ; 
repetitions, 226; inconsistencies, 
63, 78, 90, 95, 101, 166, 169, 
224, 232,256, 260; variations inthe 
use of language, 223; casuistry, 
124; suppressed dialogue, 127; 
the supposed dittographies, 132; 
references to discussions not 
found in the present text, 151; 
erroneous additions of numbers, 
230; unsymmetrical divisions, 
302; irregularities in the order of 
discussion of subjects, 188; cha- 
racter of Book VI, 234, 247; 
general inaccuracy of style, 244 ; 
passages omitted or altered by 
those who change the order of the 
books, ib.; opening chapters of 
Book VII, 251. 

‘ Polities,’ The, quoted, (1559 b. 28), 
te (1568 a. 11), 2713 (ib. b. 19), 
2 


28. 
Polybius, quoted, (vi. 45), 88, 93; 
(ib. 56), 99. 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 225. 
Postgate, 287. 
Prior and posterior, 7, 9, 107. 
Promises, unfulfilled, in the Politics, 
41, 63, 66, 93, 181, 272, 303. 
Proverbiorum Centuria, quoted, 4. 
Pseudo-Demosthenes, quoted (1460, 
26), 36. 
Psychology, made the basis of 
pone by Aristotle and Plato, 
I 


Pythagorean brotherhoods, 54. 
Pythagoreans, the, used the term 
aytirerovOos in an ethical sense, 45. 


Q. 
Quantity, divided into continuous 
and discrete by Aristotle, 15. 
Quotations, Aristotle’s use of, 115, 
120, 159:—from Homer, not found 
in our text, 139, 296 
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R. 


References, the, in the Politics to 
other works of Aristotle, possibly 
insertions, 45:—to discussions 
not found in the present work, 
161. 

Reorganization, effects of, on a 
state, 244. 

Revolutions, arise from a combin- 
ation of great political causes, 
and small personal reasons, 194. 

Rhetoric, The, quoted, (1355 b. 4), 
10; (1359 b. 31), 36; (1360 a. 23), 
212; (1361 a. 10), 80; (1365 b. 19), 
51; (1368 b. 7), 145; (1371 b. 18), 
533 (1373 a. 26), 116; (1376, b. 10), 
126; (1378 a. 6), 212; (1379b. 2), 
265; (1397 b. 31), 217; (1399 a. 7), 
21; (1400 b. 21), 104; (1402 b. 26), 
13; (1408 b. 20), 109; (1414 b. 22), 
298 ; (1419 a. 31), 84. 

Rhodes, said by Strabo to have 
been built by Hippodamus of 
Miletus, 73; revolutions in, 189, 
I 


Riese, 118. 

Roman Law, allowed a verdict of 
‘non Jiquet,’ 75. 

Royalty, the different theories of 
Aristotle respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215. 


S. 


Samos, works of Polycrates at, 225 ; 
Samian colonists at Zancle, 192. 

Sardanapalus, 220. 

Scaliger, 70. 

Schlosser, 4, 80, 151, 169, 253. 

Schmidt, 264. 

Schneider, 56, 69, 120, 144, 228, 
240, 263, 280. 

Schémann, 101. 

Scylax, 281. 

Sentences, irregular,24; condensed, 
241. 

Serf, the, contrasted with the ar- 
tisan by Socialist writers, 4o. 

Service, domestic, 40. 

Seuthes, the Thracian, 221. 

Sex, attributed to plants by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Shakspere, quoted, (M. of V. i. 3), 
34; (R. II, iii. 4), 136. 

Sicyon, the tyrants of, 229. 

Simos, 204. 
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Sirra, 219. 

Slave, the household, how distin- 
guished by Anstotle from the 
artisan, 14, 40. 

Slavery, opinion of Aristotle respec- 
ting, 19; condemned by some of 
the Greek poets, 11; not suf- 
ficiently discussed by Pilato, 
59 :—Slavery in Crete, 79. 

Smith, Adam, 28. 

Socialism, fallacies of, 128. 

Socrates, 2, 39, 45, 49, 50, 56; 
spoken of as though he were the 
chief speaker in the ‘ Laws,’ 58. 

Solon, 77, 78 ; the law of, limiting ac- 
quisition of land, 68 :—forbidding 
neutrality in a sedition, 167 ; be- 
lieved by Aristotle to have foun- 
ded the Athenian Democracy, 
101, 169; supposed by Aristotle 
to have belonged to the middle 
class, 168 :—quoted, (fr. 4), 102 ; 
(5), 1695 (25), 291. 

Sophistic or humanistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

‘ Sophistici Elenchi,’ quoted, (174 b. 
32), 126; (177 a. 33), 47- 

Sophocles, quoted, (Aj. 650), 284 ; 
(Oed. Tyr. 1286), 78. 

Sosicrates, quoted, 79 go. 

Soul, the analogy of the, used by 
Aristotle to show the existence 
of a superior and inferior through- 
out nature, 38. 

Sparta, see Lacedaemon. 

Spengel, 9, 184, 268. 

Stahr, 15, 93, 136, 277. 

State, the; Aristotle’s answer to 
the question, What makes the 
identity of the state? 112; he 
hesitates between two concep- 
tions of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113. 

States, succession of, in Aristotle 
and Plato, 142; Austin’s classifi- 
cation of, 155. 

Stephen, Sir J. F., quoted, 9. 

St. Hilaire, 232. 

Stobaeus, quoted (xlv. 304), 103. 

Strabo, denies that the Spartan in- 
stitutions were derived from 
Crete, 90 :—quoted, (vi. 260), 102; 
(x. 482), 102. 

Suidas, 21, 102. 

Susemihl, 15, 43, 93, 118, 148, 150, 
159, 164, 174, 176, 207, 210, 322, 
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246, 256, 259, 280, 284, 287, 290, 
293, 301. 

Sybaris, foundation and destruction 
of, 192. 

Sylburg, 230. 

Syracuse, revolutions at, 190, 193:— 
Aristotle’s statements respecting 
the constitutional changes at, 
after the defeat of the Sicilian ex- 


pedition, not in accord with 


Thucydides, 197 :—the ‘time 
when the Syracusans were well 
governed,’ 222. 


T. 


Tacitus, quoted (Ann. i. 3), 127; 
(ib. xi. 24), 209. 

Tarentum, 52, 245; changes of 
government at, 190 :—defeatof the 
Tarentines by the lapygians, 190. 

Teichmiiller, 259. 

Telecles, the Milesian, 173. 

Thales, the philosopher, 37 :—(pro- 
bably) the Cretan poet, 102. 

Theagenes, of Megara, 199. 

Theban history, Aristotle imper- 
fectly acquainted with, 204. 

Themistocles, ostracism of, 137. 

Theodectes, 21. 

Theodorus, the actor, 291. 

Theognis, quoted, (§35), 18 ; (1091), 
265; a line cited (227), which is 
also found in Solon, 27. 

Theophrastus, quoted, (Hist. Plant. 
1. 2. § 3), 39. 

Theopompus, King of Sparta, 78, 
224. 

Thibron, 283. 

Thomas Aquinas, 276. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Hiero, 222. 

Thrasydaeus, the Eunuch who as- 
sassinated Evagoras, 218. 

Thucydides, quoted for the exist- 
ence of village communities in 
ancient Hellas, 5 ; his use of the 
antithesis of Adyns and épyoy, 15 ; 
his account of the Lesbian War 
not inconsistent with that of 
Aristotle, 195 :—quoted, (i. 18), 
221; (ib. 77), 106; (ib. 131), 84; 
(ib. 137), 66; (ii, 20), 27235 (ib. 
37), 145 5 (ib. 39), 2835 (ib. a 
130, 167; (ib. 45), 118; (1b. 60), 
212; (iit. 37), 76, 163. 
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Thurii, foundation of, 74; revolu- 
tions at, 192, 207. 

Thurot, 164. 

Timoleon, 204. 

Timophanes, the brother of Timo- 
leon, 204. 

Topics, quoted, (105 b. 30), 133. 

proerean: oracle given to the, 
287. 

Tyrtaeus, quoted, (fr. 3), 224. 


U. 


United States, the, double election 
of the senate in, 66. 

Usury, why condemned by Aris- 
totle, 30 ;—Usury Laws, how far 
justified, 34. 


V. 


Victorius, 159, 177, 224, 295. 
bce 3 the, a colony of the family, 


§, 9. 

Village Communities, 44; survival 
of, in Hellas, 5. 

Vitruvius, quoted, 273, 276. 


W. 


Wallace, M., quoted (‘Russia’), 5. 
William of Moerbeke, 5, 8, 13, 26, 
29, 42, 52, 76, 96, 124, 159, 164, 
167, 180, 204, 224, 235, 237, 254, 
257, 266, 271, 293, 294, 295, 299, 
301. 
X. 


Xenophanes, quoted, 155. 

Xenophon, quoted, (Cyropaedia, vii. 
5. § 73), 18; (Hellen. i. 6. § 14), 
21; (vi. §. § 28), 81; (Hiero, c. 9. 
§ 5), 211 ; (Memorab. i. 2. § 9), 45 ; 
(iii. 4. § 12), 23 (ib. 6. § 10), 1415 
(Oec. c. 9. § 4), 273; (Resp. Lac. 


c. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4), 53 
Xerxes, 220. 


Z. 


Zaleucus, affirmed by Ephorus to 
have fixed by law the penalties of 
crimes, 102; a saying of, quoted, 
103; the fragments of his laws 
in Stobaeus and Diodorus not 
genuine, ib. 

Zeller, 169. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES. 


A. 


aye (ov yap €0édew abrov dyew rHy 
‘Apye, I. 13, § 16), 1355 («at dia 
ray Oey cpoiws fxGas, Vii. 15, § 7)» 
286. 

dug (Gre wep aug dv Somep €y weTTOIS, 
i. 2, § 10), 8 

GOAnrns (aOAnras etvac avrous rev 
épywv, vi. 7, § 3), 24 

aOpoos (aOpda ypr saccas: vi. 5, $8), 
, 245: 

aipeats (xpos ras paorayas Kai Thy 
aipeciy Thy TOUTWY, i. 8, § 5), 25; 
(was Set moretadar Thy aipeacy, V. 9, 
§ 2), 212. 

aipée (aipovyrat 8¢ nai speoBevrai, iv. 
15; § 3), 175. 

dxocpia (ro Ths dxogpias rey duvatav, 
li, 10, § 14), 94. 

G@AXos (orvpsaiver 81 rovro Kat epi 
ras dAAas rodsreias, V. 9, § 8), 213; 
(kai wept ras wAAas modsreias nue 
a mporepoy, vii. 4, § 1), 


Snape (cai ro €€ dpgoiv, iv. 15, § 20), 


179- 
Gvadoyos (ou mye Trois avioms Umapxes 
dvdAoyor, Vv. I, § 11), 186. 


“Avdpros (€ rois "ApSpioss, i ii. 9, § 20), 


drandewe (rd tov ro ayrizetorbds, 
1. 2, § 4), 44- 


? o ry eo @ a 
avunevOuvos (To petéyery Gnavras TOUS 


woXiras Ugo. ayumev » iv. 4, § 
24), 159. . 7 
Gnayyeo (reading of the MSS., vii. 7, 
, 265. 


Gwéye (awe xet yap ravra, Vii. 10, § 4), 
271. 

Gwe (xpos Bor,Oeuay tiv ano rou Srpov, 
Vv. 10, § 3), 215; (awd Twos rowov, 
vi. 4, § 8), 241. 

Gwodiseps (ravrny dxodouras rip rdfer, 
iv. 11, § 19), 169. 

anopia, dopo, confused with cumapia, 


If. 


evropa in the MSS., 100, 146, 
187, 191, 237. 

aptoroxparia, Aristotle's etymology 
of the word, 123. 

apxn (otre tay €€ dpxins obre rey 
émrywopdvar, lll. 9, § 5), 125; (dee 
8€ mparoy troupe rHy apxny, v. 
1, § 2), 183 ; Gs THs apxns av- 
roy, 11. 9, § 8), 80. 

aorv, how distinguished from roXks, 


: MSS. avrey», iii. 5, 


repot AGyar (i. 6, § 4), 20. 
av&ts, = ‘in turn,’ 11. 


aurégurops, 25. 
B. 
Baciteia (eo py €v treme Baordeca, iii. 
t4, § 4), 137. 


BovAapyxéw (ére 3 yaocd ovrot pudap- 
youot cai BovAapxovow, iv. 11, § 
6), 167. 

BovAn, meaning of the word in Crete, 


gl. 
SovAopat, Bovderac (used imperson- 
ally), 17, 373 aU de huocs Povderat 
pey rovro Torey TOAAUKES, OV perTot 


dcvara, i. 6, § 8), 24. 


r. 
yapinn, If. 
yap, implying an objection which is 
not expressed, 108. 
yrepyéw, peculiar uses of, 76. 
yiyropas (yiverOa, (?) genuine, iv. 
15, § 19), 1795 (Sore spoies dndov 
Gre Kai yevopevats oinreoy, KT Ay 1. 
8, § 11), 255 (ua yerdpevor 0 
Gpotes, IV. 15, § 21), 180. 
yAadupes, 89 
A. 


dy = ‘certainly,’ 37. 
Snpovpyos, 108. 
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Snpos (7 €x Trav peawy roXcreia é 
Tépeo Tov ate v. 1, § 16), 188. 
se (kai Staywyal rov outny, iil. 

13), 127 ; &% év ry Staywy7 
exon Vill. 3, § 6), 295. 
ipeocs (as xp roetacOac thy dtal- 
pea, Vv. 9, is 2), 212; (rovrous 
xupious eivat trav diapécewy, Vi. 3, 
§ 1), 237, 238. 
taipéw (mérepoy bet ra repnpata di- 
eXety, Vi. 3; § 1), 2375 (riva bet 
Stedeiy rdv rpdrrov ; iii. AP Nae 
(wees 3¢ Sei Bcedelv, i ii. 2, § 1), 43- 
Cracracid{w (dbev . . . diearaciacay 
ndvres, V. 4, § 2), 194. 
&doraois (jvrep cidAnpe dcdcraow, 
vii. Bed 8), 254. 
didracis (ras 8é dkataces ray waidswr 
20. Ol kodvovres, Vii. 17, § 6), 289. 
dsahopa (car abras ras dcadopas téy 
Gpxay, iv. 15, § 10), 176. 
torn (Stacravrev ye xepls rovray 
réy Adyar, i. 6, § 4), 20. 

Sinn (31a ras dmidepopévas dixas, V. 3, 
§ 4), 189. 
Srouxéew (cat Stoiet éxdorn wodcreia, 

«.T.A., iV. 14, § 11), 174. 
8:opOde (viv 8€ Bet ScopOory Kai rp 
Advraiwy du, vi. 4, § 9), 241. 
a Gs (86 xal ‘ peraBodai yiyvovrat 
ane v. 1, § 8), 184. 
Bedia, 70. 
Span (conj. Campbell: MSS. épapa, 
i. 11, § 12), 37. 
Suvayss, meaning of the term in 
Aristotle, 77. 


E. 


éyypagdn (rav mporBepevov kara Tas 
€yypadas, vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

€Ovos, use of the word in Aristotle, 
_ 44 :—€Ovn, for ‘barbarians,’ 6, 52. 

e Te (et re Scabepoy ex rouTwy, K.T.A., 
li. 11, § 4), 96 

eidos, (iv. 4; Me 22), 158; pleonastic, 
(ili. 15, § 2), 140. 

elogopa (7 yap air} moddaus € 
réXos kai thy eioopay, Vi. 8, 
249. 

¢x, partitive use of, 15. 

selene (€xxectat nade, vii. 13, § 2), 
27 

dxxpives (éxxexpipevous 8¢ dx raider, 
vi. 7, § 3), 247. 

éprrodios (epmrddioy bé execw ry wept 


avrov eiquepia, Vii. 2, § 7), 257. 


€. TO 


17), 


INDEX 17, 


durodtey (ex 3¢ ris duroday radeias, 
Vili. 2, ; 2), 294. 
€uropioy (conj. Schmidt : MSS. a- 
Aewy, vil. 6, § 9), 264. 
évdens (npagavardnpoiyre roy évde- 
éoraroy Biov, i. 8, § 8), 25. 
évdéxopuat (Soas dvBe erat, i iv. 14, § 6), 
174- 
év8darpor (iva domep evddorpov yernrat 
rois Adyats, viii. 5), § I), 297. 
atl a (xai ras trav éverrarwy érépas, 
8, § 10), 248. 
drreiber Sidaabbieng dv xaridoe ris, 
ili. 4, § 11); 116. 
éfets aiperai (e conj. MSS. dperai, 
ii. 6, § 9), 62. 
dborepueds (adAa raira pev tows éfa- 
Tepixwrépas €ori oxiyews, i. §, § 4), 
163 (&v rots éfarepixois ASyos, vii. 
I, § 2), 252; (obre yap éLwrepixiis 
apxns Kowvavorct, ii. 10, § 16), 94- 
émahdarre (8 moet rovs Adyous éx 
Adrrew, i. 6, § 3), 18; (Sea rd Thy 
diva dradXdrrew mas abray kal 
ampos ryv Bactdeiav, iv. 10, § 2), 
166. 
érapdorepifa, 294. 
el, construction of sentences com- 
mencing with, 13, 302. 
envi; with the genitive, (él ris apyns 
avrav, ii. 9, § 8), 80; (én "AOn- 
vaiwy Kat Aaxedaipovie, v.7; § 14); 
209: -—with the dative (é¢' 7 rye Howig 
vopéver, iv. 11, § 19), 169; (ér 
Aynovdde, v.75 § 2), 2 
emtBadXo (4 Goov éxdare émBadXet, 
ii. 35 § A)s 47; (xa? Sao émBdddee 
pépos éxaore@ rov (ny Kxadas, iii. 6, 
§ 3), 122. 
emdnpew (xa rd rous emdnpovvras aet 
davepous etvat, v. 11, § 6), 224. 
émOupew (GAG xdy eriOupoier, ii. 7, 
§ 12), 69. 
emtxivduvoy, used | indefinitely, 66. 
émipurre (@An' Grrov 16 ToLoUTOY ém- 
Kexpuppévoy éoriv), 121. 
émd woes, 250. 
émiveiwy (Cconj. naa MSS. rodeo», 
vii. 6, § 9), 264. 
€myetpé@, probably pleonastic, (ii. 5, 
§ 17), 56. 


éropeves, 242. 


" €pyov (viv yap duguoBnreira: repi rev 


épywy, viii. 2, § 1), 294. 
evOus (evOus dx yeverns, i. 5, § 2), 


15. 


INDEX I. 


rots pev eCvoaa Soxei rd 


etvoa (... apie 


Sixacoy eivas, i. 5, 
evdpOarpos, 76. ; ; 
eiropia, eOropa, confused with aropia, 

dopa in the MSS., 100, 146, 187, 

191, 237- | ; 
evpnpa (conj. Camerarius: MSS. 

Spapa, i. 11, § 12), 37- 
eipioxe (rovro y evpnrat, Vii. 11, § 3), 

ry te } a . $ a n> 
evyn (wepirns...Kar evyny... adres, 

vii. 4, § 1), 2593 (bia car’ ebyny 

evxdpeba «.7.A., Vii. 13, § 9), 280. 
Exe (dua rv €xopérny aipeccy, iv. 6, 

§ 3), 160; (ra mpds vauriXiay xalas 

€xovra rois wAwriposy, Vi. 6, § 4), 

246. 

Z. 
Zevs (€ofe yap, vy Aia, rp Kupio 

Sinaiws, iii. 10, § 1), 127. 

(nret, (?) used impersonally, 37. 


H. 
Tyepovia (ray ev tyepovig yevouerav, 
iv. 11, § 18), 169. 


Ny 30. 

hros (Ap yap 6 hros, Somep 7H wrap- 
ouuia, Vv. 11, § 13), 226. 

nreperixos (ray nreperixcy Ovary, 


vill. 4, § 3), 296. 
6. 
Oudein (ext Baira Gadeiny, viii. 3, § 8), 


Ocous (etn 8 dy rovovros 6 rénos Goris 
émeaveiay re €xet Wpds THY Tis ape- 
rns Oéow lxavies, Vii. 12, § 3), 276. 

Gccopnua (conj. Coraes: MSS. cpapa, 
i. 11, § 12), 37. 

Ovpos, 265. 

Cipa (nat dcarpiBew wept Bupas, V. 11, 
$ 6), 224. 

I. 

iterns, 66. 

iepareia, 268. 

insas (the ‘ Knights’ in the Athenian 
constitution), 102. 

igorns (codd. omn., ii. 1, § 2), 42. 


K. 

aubapors, 298, 303. 

sai = "and aoe 47 :—nal viv, 56, 
222 :—(povapyias nal rvparvidcs, V. 
10, § 37), 223. 

eaxonarpes, 139. 
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madéw (fy xarovci ries ddcyapyiay, 
v. 1, § 6), 2353 (fv xadovow iepa- 
reiay, Vii. 8, § 7), 268; (ray rou 
wadovpévov yadaxros duo, i. 8, 
§ 10), 253 (ray xadouperqy doru- 
vopuiay, Vii. 12, § 7), 278. 

xaos (ob xadds, codd. omn., vii. 17, 
§ 15),.291. . 

Kavew (ov yap dodadis 6 xavey, ii. 10, 
§ 13), 94. 

xard, with accusative (xara Bopéas, 
vii. 11, § 2), 273. 

xaraBaddw (ai ... xaraBeBAnpeva... 
pabnoeas, viii. 2, § 6), 294. 

matadoyos (da rd éx rov xaradéyou 
orparever Oat, v. 3, § 7); 19]. 

xowds (dx xowou rpépecbat, ii. 10, 
8), 925 (9 8€ yapa xosvdy, iii. 13, 

2), 1345 (f xowny rev’ duhow, 

IV. 3, § 5), 153 :—Kxowdrepos (nai 
raurnv BovAdpuevos Kowwor€pay woreiy 
rais wéXeat, ii. 16, § 4), 59. 

Kowavia (xowwvriat ray cuvarodnpey, 
ii. 5, § 4), 523 (xara rqy wodsrixhy 
xotvwviar, Vii. 4, § 12), 261. 

xodove (e conj.: MSS. xwAveu, iii. 
13, § 18), 136. 

xdopos (wpewet yap Senpnabat xara ras 
nAcxias kal rovroy Toy xdcpoy, Vii. 
12, § 4), 276, 277. 

kpivey, With genitive, 160. 

xperns = the advocate or approver of 
a doctrine, 294. 

xrntixn, divisions of, 35. 

ie (xricayres yepay, v. 10, § 8), 
210. 

xwAvecw (found in some MSS.i, iii. 13, 


§ 18), 136. 
A. 


AapBave (wadey re wavrev Anpbcvrev), 
iii. 10, § 2), 128. 

Aaptocaia, meaning of the word 
(iii. 2, § 2), 108. 

Aeye (wepi THs padtora eyouerns 
Baciieias, iv. 10, § 1), 166. 

Aeisree (wavri ydp, €€ ob yiverat, rpopy 
TO AeiNcperdwy eats, 1. 10, § 3), 


hia (ote duhing 84 diay, iii 1, § 5), 


106. 
Asyos, both a military and a civil 
ivision, 211. 
ve (... ddfecer dv AveoGas cal rw’ 
dxew dwopiay, iii. 11, § 1), 129. 
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‘M. 

peaOnorts, 302. 

padXor (rovro ydp ¢ore xaGddou pad- 
Aoy, i li. 6, § 8), 615 (ef yap paddroy 

ro Tt péyedos, iil. 12, t 6), 1333 
(GAG paAdov 7d picos, V. 10, § 35), 

_ 223 :—used absolutely, 243. 

peBodos (év ty mpory peddd iv. 2, 
§ 1), 1515 (emi ras viv pebddou, 
3 1, § 14), 255. 

_ pepites (nepiCovres ras apxas, ili. 13, 

§ 25), 137. 

. pépos (kara re pépos € éAarroy, i iil. 16, 
§ 1), 1433 (dpxerOac Kara pépos, 
Ni, 17, § 7), 1463 (rots yap Spots 
7d xahdy cal r6 Sleator ev Te Hépet, 
vii. 3, § 5), 259 :—«ara Hé pos = ‘by 
sections,’ 107, (?) 239; =‘ suc- 
cessively, 140. 

peraBoAn (€& apxaias peraBodis, Vi. 2, 

8), 236. 

pérocKos S05, nat SovAous peroixous, 
iii. 2, § 3), 

puxpds (i) pexpdv, vii. 16, § 9), 287. 

pipdopar (ev rovrots be pipeieBar ro ey 
pepe rous tgous etxeww dpoiws Trois 
€€ dpxijs, ii. 2, § 6), 45. 

povapxyia (uovapyias Kai rupavvides 
#aAXor, Vv. 10, § 37), 223. 

Mugous (e conj.: MSS. pudous, viii. 7, 


§ 11), 303. 


N. 

vavednpia, 36. 

véos (un réuve véav Gdoxa, found in 
the margin of two MSS., vii. 16, 
§ 7), 287. 

véos (kai ras Tay véwv padXoy Tas yeas, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 

vonif(w (wdére Set Baoireiay vopifey, 
iv. 2, § 1), 151. 

VOLLKGS, 303. 

vipos, used pleonastically, 138. 

vous (6 pév oby Tov voiy Kedevor tip- 
xev, reading of some MSS., iii. 
16, § 5), 144. 

vuy = ‘as things are,’ 83. 


O. 


oBehioxodv UXMOY, 4. 

oixia (yewpynoe vo oikias, ii. 8, 
, § 12), 76. 

olov, in an explanatory sense, 23, 56. 

ddcyapyxia, used in peculiar senses, 
(vi. 1, 663 2.87), 235. 236. 


INDEX 1. 


Gdiyos (4 rd ddiyor mpds ro Epyov Bei 
oxomety, ili. I 3 § 6), 134. 

Ohos (Aws 8° dvrexdpevoi ries. . . 
dtxatou rivos, 1.6, § 5), 20; (e conj.: 
MSS. rédos, viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

Gpoyadaf (obs Kxadovai ries opoyd- 
Aacras, i 1. 2, § 6), 5. 

Sporos (Spoious etvat kai rovs ruxédvras, 
i. 8, § 21), 77. 

Spdxanvos ee [al. 
rous], i. 2, : 85 

ya (Grou dahirni; vi. 7, § 1), 
2 

Smdov (SrAa €xav hpovnaoe: xai apery, 
i. 2, § 16), 10. 

Spapa (codd. omn. + i. 11, § 12), 37. 

Spyavoy (xa Somep Spyavov mpd Opyd- 
yor, i. 4, 3 2), 133 (ra yey ov 

eva Opyava tromntiKa opyava 
€or, ib. § 4), 14. 

opife (Gomep 8€ €v rais wpopevas 
réxvats, i. 4, § 1), 13. 

Gs (ro ols, iii. 9, § 3), 125. 

ovbeis (rédos 8 oiGevos Hpxov, Vv. 3, 
_§ 10), 192. 


avrws (€rt ovrws Exacros euds Aéyet, 


ii. 3) § 5) 47. 


époxa- 


II. 


madevn (6 memadevpevos rept thy 
réxyny, iii. 11, § 11), 130. 

Tdvrws (pH Sony ravrws eivar copi- 
ferOa, ii. 1, § 1), 42. 

mapucracis (axodnpnreeds moveco Oa 
Tas mapagtdces atta, v. 8, § 12), 
211. 

Tapaxpovvype (cat roy pedo Ta Guv- 
Trova Kat Mapaxex pwopeva, Vili. 7) 
§ 7) 303. 

matpios (€x rns matpias Snpoxparias, 
v. 5, § 10), 200. 

mépas ioe x€lov Kat Tépas 776 GAdayis, 
1. 9, § 12), 30. 

Tepi, with the accusative, (adda Bay 
kai ras xrnoes Oct evar mept Tor- 
tous, Vil. 9, § 7), 269. 

mepurroNiwy (con). Broughton MSS. 
wodewy, vii. 6, § 9), 2 

Tepirrds (xat ToAXa ey T pos 
rovs aAXovs, 1 ii. II, § J); 953, (xai 
8ndov ovsey aaoxeiy et ra xe7otma 
mpos tov Bioy . .. ) Ta TwEpirta, 
Vill. 2, § 2), 294. 

serecvois, read in the margin of one 
MS. for mwerrots (i. 2, § 10). 8. 


INDEX 11. 


werrds (dre mep aa dv Gomwep ev 
merrois, i. 2, § 10 
words (xai médcwv, MSS., vii. 6, §9), 
264. 
seNeetll employed in a peculiar (?) 
sense (iii. 3, § 7), 113 :—for ‘the 
constitutional government,’ 123, 
164 :—for “any good form of 
government,’ 152, 211 :—for the 
members of the governing body, 
202 :—for the title of the ‘ Re- 
public,’ and for ‘ Plato’s State’ 
generally, 42, 157, 173 :—oArreia 
and woXtrevpa, 122, 160, 186 : fey 
Tais roXtreias, iv. 7, § 1), 162; 
Ty woXtreia rou TndexA€ous, iV. 14, 
§ 4),1735 (ras dddas wodreias, Vi. 
4,§ 15), 2433 Nhe vii. 4, § 1), 259. 
wonirevpa, 122, ee 3 (rav €v r@ ront- 
revpant, V. I, § 11), 186. 
woXtrexcs (et det thy wodw (nv Bio 
modcrixdy, ii. 6, § 7), 60; (moderixoy 
(noerat Biov, Vil. 6, &7), 263; (sroXe- 
Tikwrépa ¢yevero 1 odcyapxia, V. 6, 
§ 2), 202. 
mohirixés, 108. 
wovnpoxparéw (Soxet 38 etva Toy adv- 
varwy ro pn evwopeic Oat Thy dpioro- 
Kparoupéyny modu, adda rovnpo- 
Kparoupeyny, iv. 8, § 5) 164. 
mpaypareia (Exe 3€ rev’ GAANY dcavon- 
TiKny Wpaypareiay, W.-35, § 4), 175. 
mpagis ( wept ras mpateas rev karade- 
xavbevrwy [apn], vi. 8, § 8), 248. 
po = ‘taking precedence of,” 13, 23. 
mpos, taken with érs by Bernays, 
(ii. 2, § 1), 43. 
mpooevOuves (xai ee pee érépav [ap- 
xa] eivac ray ... mporevOuvovcuy, 
x18, § 16), 249. 
mporepédxopar (mpomeeAxerat Rai ray 
Eevwy 6 yipos, lil. §, § 7), 120. 
mporiOnus (n rept ras pikes oo TOP 
mporOepever Kata Tas €yypadpas 
[apn], vi. 8, § 8), 248. 
™peros (ro de (wor mparoy ouvearnkey 
€« Wexns Kat owparos, } - 5. $ 4), 
16 :—rnv wporny = ‘to begin with,’ 
140. 


é. 


LYapow (codd. omn., v. 6, § 13; edd. 
Sipov), 204. 

Sipe, Zcpirw (econ). Vii. 10, § 5), 271. 

oxeAncoroxéa (olay Soa [(ga] oxwAn- 
coroxei, i. 8, § 10), 25. 
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odhiopa (xai ro odGiopa (nreww Kal 
wept Tavrny, vi. 8, § 12), 249. 

oupBodor (ois € €or cipBoda mpos adA7- 
 Aovs, ill. 9; § 6), 1255 (era éx 
rourwy ad’ éxarépas aorrep oup- 
BoXov Aap Savovras Sere Iv. 9, 
§ 1), 165. 

oupmpeaBeuris (8:6 oTep éBémepmov cwup- 
pescueimas rous €xOpous, 11. 9, § 30), 

ouppovew (Gore 8a rovro pév ovder 
KwAve. Tous povdpxous cup peveiy 
rais mdAcot, lil. 13, § 22), 136. 
ouvaya, employed in two senses, 
295 :—(ddAa ra pév obv ouvnxras 
K.T.As, li. 5, § 16), 55; 

ovvarddnpos (ai ray cuvarodnpey 
rowvwviat, ii. 5, § 4), 52. 

ovvaviia (dpicarres Xétpavos THY our 
avdiay moeiocbat rauTny, vii. 16, 
§ 10), 288. 

cuviornu (of 8€ ovordvres atte”, 
v. 10, § 31), 222. 

obrragis (xara ray covrakw paddov 
Umepevoy TO apxerGat, iv. 13, § 11), 
172. 

cuvrovos (cuvrovwrépay manoa THY 
moktreiav, V. 4, § 8), 1 

Zuprw (reading of most MSS., vii. 
10, § 5), 271. 

avoras (kaSinep .. . TaY aprédwy 
avoratas, Vii. 11, § 7)>. 274. 

oxoAn, follow ed by a genitive, 78 :— 
(érépas ‘yap cone épyow ayxorns 
raura, Vii. 1, § 13), 255. 


T. 


Te (dAda py ore deayoyny re mao 
dpporret, vill. 5) $§ 4), 299. 

Texrorommiay, New sense yiven to, 
by Aristotle, i. 

réX\os (7 yap aitn TodX\ans yes To 
reXos Kat Ty ciacbopav, vi. 8, § 17), 
249; («at ro redos ard Twos apyns 
adAov Tehovs. vil. 15, § 8), 286; 
(tBevt yap aredet mpoannes réhos, 
viii. 5, § 4), 299 :—reading of the 
MSS. for odws (viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

rerpnyuepos, 141. 

rnA\ccoutos (cai rnAcKourous Opras, Vii. 
17, § 7), 290. 

rmovros, With vazue meaning to be 
gathered from an _ antecedent 
sentence, 2, 25, 50, 53, 66, 70, 
LET, 323, 162, 203. 274. 
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tpéha (ros 7 re hudaxy rpépyrat, 
v. 11, § 8), 224. 

rupayndés (€xovee 8° avrat thy Suvapsy 
waoat TrapatAnoiay Tupayycy, iii. 


14, § 6), 139. 
be 


VAn (Ere 8€ rns wept EvdAa TAs, «.T.d., 
vii. 5, § 4), 262. 

Umdpxw (xai yap ravra rovras twapyet, 
ili, 1, § 4), 105; (érel 3¢ nal viv 
épapev rroAAais Umdpxoy Kal xapas 
kat wdAecw, vii. 6, § 5), 2633 
tndpyew, reading of most MSS. 
(iv. 4, § 22), 158. 

trepBaddA\w (Sor ¢xew vrepBadrcw 
rais Tiunoert Kai rovs mrévnras, Vi. 
4,§9), 241. 

tmepéxew (found in two MSS. for 
brapxew, iv. 4, § 22), 159. 

Umepoyn (dca thy Umepoxny rov mAn- 
Gous, iv. 6, § 5), 161; (pbelpovres 
rois xa’ imepoxny vopuots, V. 9, § 9); 


214. 
troypade (ore 8 xal vir row rpdrrop 
rovroy év eviacs moAEatw ovTwS tro- 

° oe ec 
ypappévoy ws ovx advyaroy, ii. 5, 


53: 

Pe (Aéyw 8 rd mpds tadbeow, 
K.T.A.y iv. 11, § 21), 170. 

Urdxepat (rév mpaypdrov dv ols rad 
troxeipeva Siadepe ro cider, ili. I, 
§ 8), 106. 

troxpivopat (xpy 8¢ trodapBavew xal 
droxpiver Oat rovvayrioy, Vv. 9, § 11), 
214. 

tpryeopat (cal rovro evbts Uprynras 


INDEX I, 


reph riy Wuxi, A 13, °§ 6), 38; 
ear nhy Upnynpérny peBodor, i. 1, 

3)».33 (xard rv Uprynpévov rpc- 
soy, i. 8, § 1), 24. 


®. 


pépw (rd Be... emdvayxes ... Pépery 
dpxovrras, ii. 6, § 19), 64. 
gtAapyove:, found in some MSS. for 
_. Gudapxovar (iv. 11, § 5), 167. 
gopriyia, 36. 
dpoupds (srouet yap rods pidaxas oloy 
povpous, 11. Fe § 20), 56. 
gudapxew (Ere 8° yao otros pudap- 
ovat Kat BovAapxovow, iv. II, 
6), 167. 
gicis, in a pleonastic sense, 25, 
1307 
X. 


xeip (ev xecpds vopg, iii. 14, § 4), 
138. 

xphiows (ris yap airis éorl xpyoews 
THOUS, i. 9, § 15), 32; (mpds per 
ras xpnoes 7on, viii. 6, § 6), 301. 

xepa (xiv Senbaow <hodiwy ev rois 
Gypois xara thy xHpay, ii. 5, § 7), 
533 (wavres of xara ry xwpay, Vil. 
14, § 4), 282. , : 

xwpife (of 8¢ Kexwptopevor moder 
wadw xai érépwv, i. 9, § 5), 285 
(éxopevos yap det srrapexBaivery Kai 
rd xeipoy aei wAndos xwpifew, vi. 
4, § 15), 243. 

Q. 


@s, with the genitive after A¢yew, 50. 
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